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(2) WiUTERNm (M.). Catatogne of South Indian Sanakril 
MSS. belonging to the R.A.8., with an Appendix by F. W. 
Thomas. 1902. 6t. 

(3) HrnscBnu) (H.). New ReeearchM into the (>>mpoaHioo 
and EzcgeeU of the Qoran. 1902. Gul of print. 

(4) Dauxs (M. Longwotih). Ute Baloch Race. 1904. 4*. 

(5) Lx Strangx (G.). Heaopotamia and Persia in tha 
Fonrteenth Century a.d., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulflb of 
^amd-AUah Mnstawfl. 1903. Ovi of print. 

(4) Bbowmx (E. Q.). C!hah4r Maq41a of Nidhimf-i-'Arddf-i* 
Samarqandi. 1899. Out of print. 

(7) CoDaiNOTON (O.). A Manual of Muaalmaa 
Nnmiamatioi. 1904. 7s. 6d. 

(8) OnnssoN (G. A.). The Piiaoa Languages of North- 
Western India. 1906. Ovt of print. 

(9, 10) Damcs (M. Longworth). Popular Poetry of the 
Baloehes. Text and translation. Two vols. 1907. 15s. 

(11) 8atcx (A. H.) and Pinchks (T. O.). The Tablet from 
Tnggat in the Liverpool Institute of Archeology. 1907. 4s. 

08) Baiuy (T. Gmhame). The Languages of the Northsn 
Honalayas, being studies in the Grammar of Twanty-siz 
Himalayan Dialeete. 1908. Out of print. 
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(13) Baiuy (T. Onhune). Kannuri Vocftbalur. 1911. 

id. 

(14) Li Stkanoi (Gay). Deacription of the Province 
o( ftn, in Penis, from the MS. of Ibn-sI-Balj^L 1912. 4 j. 

(15) BtuxDsmTER (R.). An Introduction to Indonesisn 
Litt|aistioi, tnuulsted by C. 0. BUgden. 1916. 7«, 6d. 

(16) PntcHM (T. Q.). Bsbylonisn Tablets of the Berens 
Collection. 1915. 4t. 

(17) Gsiiseoit (0. A.) snd Barnett (L. D.). Lalls- 
VAkyini Edit, with trsnelstion. 1920. 10a. 

(18) Bailey (T. Qrahsme). Linguistic Studies from the 
Himslsyss. 1915. 10a. 

(19) Oairdner (W. H. T.). Al-Ghsmlf’e Miehkst si- 
An«sr. A Trsnelstion with Introduction. 1924 . 5a. 

(20) PsAN Nath. A Study in the Economic Condition 
of Ancient Indis. 1929. )2a. 6d. 

(21) TiioMAS (Bertram). The Kumzari Dialect of the 
Shihiib Trilw, Arabia, snd a Vocabulary. 1930. 2a. 6d. 
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(1) IIULTIACH (R ). PrakriUrQpsYstars of Simharijs. 
The Text in Nigsri character*, with Notea, Introduction and 
Index 1909. 5 a 

(2) Bode (Mr* M. H.). The Pali Literature of Burma ' 
1909. 5a. 

(Sj Hultiach (E ). The MeghadQU with VaUabha’e 
ComineiiUrj. 1911. 5*. 

(4) Beat (D. da S,). The Life-history of a BrihOI. 
1913. 6*. 

(5) Guimon (0 A ). lahksdiml, ZAbakl and YajKhulamL 
1920. 7a. 6d 

(6) UaiME (D, L. R ). The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badaklaham ^ad Msdaglaahti Dialeota of Modem Peniaa 
1922. fu. 



(7) STcntBAiUT (Til.). Tte OaBUmi OMmptkm of 
Boddhian and Um maaniiig of kfco void Dbama. Ittl. 
ll«.«d. 

(8) Batur (T. Omhamo). Ornmnuir of %h» SUm (QM) 
Lanfoago. 1934. li.U. 

(9) RuniLs (H. N.). Ftafmo&to from DiAadga. 1918. 8«. 

(10) HaLALAnsAma (0. P.). The Pali latantaro of Gallon. 
1938. 10*. 

(11) Guirson (G. a.). Torwali. An amount of a Dardie 
Language of the Swat Eohiataa. 1929. 12«. 6cf. 

(12) WoLnMDEM (S. N.). Outline! of Tibeto - Bunnaa 
Unguietic Morphology. I^. 10«. 

(13) IvAKOW (W.) A Guide to Isniaili Literature. 
1933. 9*. 
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(1) Hodson (T. C.). The Primitire Culture of India. 

1922. 6«. 

(2) Gibb (H. A. R.). The Arab Conqueota in Central Aaia. 

1923. it. 

(3) Richmond (E. T.). Moslem Arohitecture. 628-1516. 
1926. 12i.6d. 

(4) Ross (R. Deniun). Ta’rlkh-i Fakhni’d-dln Mubirak* 
•hih. Edited from a unique manuacript. 1927. 7«. 6d. 

(6) Trknckkkr (V.). The Milindapa&ho : the Pali Text. 
New edition with General Index by C. J. Rylande and Index 
of G&thae by Mrs. Rhys David*. 1928. 12*. 6<f. 

(6) Haham (Hadl). Faiakl-i-.^trwanl. Hi* Timea, life 
and Work*. 1929. 12i. 6(f. 

(7) Varxa (S,). Critical Studies u the Phonetic 
ObaervatioDs of Indian Grammarians. 1929. 12*. 6d. 

(8) IsnoMORR (N. E.). The Element* of Japanese 
WHting. 1929. £l 5*. 

(9) Hasam (Hadl). Faiak!-L.^l}irwiol. Dlwin. 1929. 

1U«. 
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(10) JowAYirt. T»'ilkh-i*J*hin-OiMhSy of Jawsyoi, 
lit. B«ng A CK«iaule of % nutnoacript dated a.h. 890 

Mnnf n g to Waltid-ul-Mulk. With an Introdaotion by 
8irS.D«iuaonRo<a. 1931. 7f. 6d. 

(11) WixoATB (R. 0.) and Ross (E. Denison). Dialogoes 
in Uw Eastern Tnrki Dialeet on Subjects of Intoeat to 
TraveQeiB. 1934. 4*. 6rf. 

(12) YositiTAKe, S. Phonetic SjBtem of Ancient Japanese. 
1934. ftf. 

(IS) StTTOK pAf:K, W, An Introduction to Colloquial 
Bengali. l'.<34. l()«. 6d. 

(14) Dave, T. N. From BaUvabodha to Upadeaamala 
(tn M* prtti). 

(15) Reai>. a F. C. Haiti Grammar. 1934. 8 a. 6d. 
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Report on the Terminology and Clasiification of Grammar. 
Gflofd Univenity Preee. 1930. 1». 

Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1823-1923, 
complied and edited by F. E, Pargiter, 7*. 6d. 

CenUnary Supplement. 1924. 7*. 6d. 

Decade Index <if the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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interloavwl, each 2* 
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FOLK MEDICINE IN 
MODERN EGYPT 

Bdog the relevant parts of the 

r/BB AL^RUKKA or OLD WIVES' MEDICINE 

Of ABD AL-RAHMAN ISMAM'L. 

By 

JOHN WALKER, M.A. 

Autaunt Keeper, Biiiiib Muieuin, 

With 4 lUastrntioiis and Index. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

Approximate price 31, 

EDITION LIMITED TO 500 COPIES. 

The treatise of tvhich this it an Etiflisk rendering, appeared in Arabic in 
two anall volumes, printed at Cairo in 1892-4 (A.H. tjio-is). The 
asahor oat an Egyptian doctor, Abd al-RaJonan Bfendi ItmcfU, and 
his book is entitled TIBB AL-RUKKA, i.e.. The Medicine of the Old 
ITomdi... In tpite of the author's lack of tympathy with tM popular 
m e dic al "prescriptions ", he had ample opportunity of gaining first-hated 
knowledge of the customs and practices of hit felloto countrymen. No booh 
since the days of Lane's epoch-making work on the Manners of the Modem 
Egyptians {first pidskshed in 1836) has appeared to add, to aity appredtbU 
extent, to our heotaledge of the folklore and magic of the dtoellert of the 
Nile Valley . . . Fmm tnnsUtor'i picfscc. 
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stock of books relating to 

ORIENTAL History & Literature 

also h<Kk numisrs of 

The Journal ol the Royal Asiatic Society, The Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Journal of Intlian 
Art, The Kokka, etc. 

Catalogue lent post free on request 
Eaqulrlea invited Libraries purchased 

11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, 

LONDON, w.1. - - - England. 
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ORIENTAL BOOKS 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 

CAMBRIIXiE - - ^NOLAND 

OASSIHED ORIENTAL CATALOGUES frequently 
wtied, NefTer’s Booi Adviter, a list of important 
forthcoming boolu. Caulogues on all subjects will be 
lent free on rcqtn.’st. 

BOOKS I’URCHASED.—Executors and others having 
to dispose of Libraries or Single Volumes of interest are 
ifivifetl to communicate with us. Generous prices are 
given for rare books and complete sets of journals. We 
cspeaaify tequire books on Indian Aidiseology by 
Burgess, fVtgusson, and Griifiths, and journals of Oriental 
and learned Sctcicties. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO COLLOQUIAL 
BENGALI, fly IT. Sutton PagCy Reader in 
Bengali in the University of London, School 
of Oriemal Studies (James G. Forlong Fund, 
Vol. Xlll). DetnySvo. Qoth. io/6 net. 

■mV. BUDDHISM OF TIBET, or LAMAISM. With 
IQ Mysuc Cults, Symbolism and Alytholmry. and 
in Its RcUtion to Indian Buddhism. BvLAustiru- 

^ 1th lUustraiions. 25/- net. 

CM. Demy Kvo. Qoth. Folding Map. 21/- 

mvth*. The Author of L^r ^rA ““Y 
lured imo older rooms, md oie 
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The Combat of ’Aleydn-Ba'al and Mdt 
A Proto>Hebrew Epic from Ras*Sbamra 

THE SECOND TABLET 

Transliterated from the Cuneifonn Original with Intro¬ 
duction, Provisional Translation, Argument, and 
Commentary 

By THEOBOB. HERZL GASTER, B.A. 

(Contmiied from J934, p. 714.) 

Abqtjment 

f pHE original tablet contained about 527 lines; of these only 
367 remain, excluding unintelligible fragments. Large 
gaps, involving fifteen lines and more, occur in Cols. I, II, 
III, and VIII; Cols. IV, V, VI, and VII (in the centre of the 
tablet) are less damaged, though everywhere minor breaks 
affect the text. In view of this it is very difficult to recover 
the sequence, and the following summary must be r^arded 
as partially conjectural, though in the main reasonably 
certain. 

Column I 

A gap of some thirty lines. Complaint is lodged in the 
court of the gods to the effect that whdst all the other deities, 
such as El, his bride Asherah, and the gods of the soil, have 
each their own sanctuary and “ covert ”, the resurrected 
god of the rains—Ba'al—has as yet no shrine. (11. 13-19.) 

nuk. jufOAM 1S35. 1 



J n* OOIOAT OF ’AUEYAir-BA'Al AND MOT 

Tbo^opon, Hiy&n, the divine smith, fashions out of gold 
tod «lv«r die required fumiture for such a shrine, including 
dtt typieol “ throne for the god ” and the sacrificial table, 
(ti. 24-410.) 

Orders are then given for the sacrifice of a ram (el), probably 
as an inauguration offering, and for dedicatory libations of 
flowing honey (as in Assyrian cult). The golden throne ia 
Mt upon its platform, and the plank (dpr) is removed from 
the sacrificial refuse-pit, the regular cnltus being thereby 
instituted. (11. 31-7.) 

Special "extraordinary gifts” (mnm dbbm) are placed 
upon the table, consisting of fruits of the earth, as well as the 
regularly prescribed offeriogs. The sacristan (rb bt) receives 
wild osen (remm). (11. 37fi-44.) 

Column II 

Lacuna of some t wenty lines. The text opens in the middlo 
of a description of how the " Virgin ‘Anath ” attacks M6t 
(cf. I.AB, col. II), tearing from him the disc (plk) and robe 
(rod) of sovereignty, stabbing at his flesh and finally pursuing 
him into the streams. She bums his royal garments. (11. 3-9.) 

What follows is not clear. Apparently she conunissions 
Ar-«l't)ped to fetch Ba‘al and then sings a paean, celebrating 
her triumph. The paesn is evidently sung in the presence of 
Queen Asherah of the Sea. (11. 10-24.) 

A very’ broken pa.<wage ; the children of the gods are invited 
to join in the rejoicing (?) and a golden bowl (si ksp) together 
with a golden [gobletj is placed before Asherah. The inter¬ 
pretation is. however, uncertain. (11. 25-8.) 

Asherah, whilst duly gratified at the conquest of M6t, 
nevwthWm decides to be merciful and " to open an eye of 
frvour ’. She, therefore, commands her attendant, “Sir 
Fwh (dgl-the fish being her sacred animal-to commenctr 



not OOMBAT or ’jUUnUJT-BA’AIi iHD um S 

Her sabsequeot puipoee is dedazcd in a passage of srltidb. 
inly a few isolated words and letters remain. (Q. 36-48.) 

AhematiTelj, O. 36-48 contain the comments of Ba*a) 
and ‘Anath on this exhibition of mercy. The names Ba'al 
the Puissant ” and “ Virgin ‘Anath ” figure in the ficagxnents. 

Column III 

This column is the most obscure of all; there are many 
gaps, and three entire lines (11. 20-2) where oil but one word 
(Itbt) are quite unknown. 

Lacuna of some seventeen lines. The text opens with some 
fragments which may be rendered :— 

“.let him not escape!.thy foundation 

[shall be 8tablish]ed for generation upon generation; he 
shall.thee and a spirit of.of kingship.” 

The words are addressed to “Ba'al the Puissant” and 
probably contain an assurance that dominion shall be his, 
and that Mot will be kept in check. (11. 6-9.) 

Ba'al the Puissant sends his envoys Bkb-'rpt “ Charioteer 
of the Clouds ” and Idd-El-I^ as an advance-guard into the 
parliament of the gods (phr bn elm). They are to be his 
ambassadors to the goddess Asherah, whom he desires to 
ingratiate and to whom he therefore offers the food and drink 
which have been set before him on the sacrificial table of 
his own shrine. He also sends sacrifices to her, which are 
enumerated, himself offering two and Bkb-'rpt three, with the 
prayer that the goddess may look favourably (Itbt) upon 
them. (11. 10-22.) 

Subsequently (afer) *' Ba'al the Puissant ” and “ Virgin 
'Anath ” themselves sally forth (mhi) and receive the favour 
of Asherah, “ Mistress of the gods ” (Qnt-elm), just as afore¬ 
time Sr-el-Dped and Bni-bnwt (= Lt-pn) have received it. 
(11. 23-32.) 

A very fragmentary passage follows: it contains a speech 
by “ Virgin 'Anath ” (cf. 11. 32-3; wt'n Btlt-'nt), in which 
die gratefully acknowledges the favour and protection of 
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Aah m h and givw otden for food and drink to be set (« 
M oSsrifig of gntit&deT) bdbre the aseembled gods. 
A btted beast'' (mre) is to be cat up with a sharp sword 
mlH). whilst wine sod “ blood of trees ” (? “ manna. ”) 
ia to be placed also before them. (11. 32M4.) 

A lacnna of some ten lines. 


Volumtu IV-V 

lacuna of some twelve lines. Instructions are given for 
a mount to be prepared for “ the Queen, .\Bherah of the Sea 
Its bridle and halter are to be of silver and gold. (11. 3 - 7 .) 

Qd* Amrr (== Qade.ii “ god of Kadesh " + Amurm) obeys 
the instructions ; seats the goddeas upon a foal and leads her to 
tbe akde of (he supreme El in the north, at the horizon 
where the reUtial and subterranean oceans meet (apq 
tbrotm; ef. I All. i, 4-10). She prostratea herself before 
him and does homage. (H. S 26.) 

El welcome* her cordially, and prefers food and drink to 
the wandering party, remarking that their blind wayfaring 
most have made them very hungry. ( 11 . 27-39.) 

Asherah then plead.s with him to let Ba'al have a shrine 
hi* own, as have the other gixls, arguing that it is El himself 
ho *et him 1 « k lord, judge, and Uege ( 1 ). [This passage 
•"gclv duplicates Col. I, H. 1 , 3 - 19 .] (jj 4^,57 ^ ^ ® 

Amt-A*rt. the Handmanl* of Asheroh ”-a godded else- 
here roentionetl m I'garitmn to.vtfl—assist in the larino t 
conveying) of the brick*. (II. JiH-tia.) ^ 

{K«te liegin* Col, V.] 

- P»T. .h.. "tr'“I. 

*1“ tie 

*» tan. wldn, uit IB r ..w! * 

(u. 67-74) the very soil, which so 



long k«s Towined stony and parahied (l|>in: *Bbt), wiB nem 
bust farHi in his ptaiaes in the midst of the neaiy-bult' 
ahxine, and that the oqaii»nent of it is already being 
assembled, so that it may be a veritably glorious sanotuaiy. 
(11. 7b-81.) 

The “ Virgin 'Anath ” rejoices at this news, dances for 
joy (td's p‘nm), and conveys it to Ba'al. (11. 87-97.) 

Ba'al is delighted; he orders K5r-]gSS (cf. As. keS^ 
“repair a building”)—the divine “ foreman”—to set the 
work in progress. (11. 98-105.) 

Eir-Hss arrives upon the scene, and tries to make an easy 
job of things: (the Ugaritian workman is evidently first- 
coosin to the proverbial plumber!). He tries to discharge 
his obligations by a sacrifice and by setting Ba‘al upon a throne 
of honour at the right hand [of El 1], ordering his workmen 
to do this. (11.106-110.) 

Ba'al tells him to “ get a move on ” and to build sanctuaries, 
urging him straightway to lay the foundations (trmm » 
As. ramii) and to slaughter the foundation-sacrifices. 
(11. 111-119.) 

K^-Hu begins to bargain; he will build sanctuaries, but 
without undertaking the complicated work of cutting out 
windows in them. Ba'al asks if he is serious. (11. 126-7 
must be understood as an incredulous repetition of EAr-I^SS’ 
statement.) (11. 120-127.) 

Column VI 

Eir-^ss repeats his statement, and Ba'al is apparently 
forced to agree, though stipulating that the building be on 
a grand scale (?). [The text is very much broken and the 
interpretation therefore tentative.] (11. 1-14.) 

issues instructions to Ba'al—distinct from “ Ba'al 
the Puissant ”—to procure cedar-wood from the Lebandn. 
(fl. 14i-21.) 

Ejr-]^ continues his instructions: fires are to be lit in 
all shrines for six days (note the seven-day week in Ugarit t), 
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■Sw » to be laougbt ftw overlaying the tiles (rqm = Ass. 
ww«) sad gold for overlaying the bricks (Ibnt). (11, 22-35.) 

“ Bs‘«] the Pniasant " rejoices at the progress of the work. 
The masonry is completed and initial sacrifices offered. The 
aedytaa sing hymns of praise and the “ seventy sons of 
Asbenh " join in, (11. 35M6.) 

Winn is poured out as libation before the leading classes of 
gods and goddesses. These are: “ Gods of wells, goddesses 
of pita; gods of bulls, goddesses of cows: gods of thrones, 
goddmaes of royal cathedrae : gods of highways, goddesses 
of paths ■. ’ A fatted beast is cut up with a sharp sword and 
wine is poured. (11. -17- 58.) 

Lacuna of some seven lines. 


This eolunin. though comparatively well-preserved except 
fw minor breaks, is almost completely unintelligible. Most 
phrase-* ran U- trandatid, but the general drift eludes me 
Apparently the domain of Ba'sl the Puissant ” is prescribed, 
snd he Ukes his royal seat in the sanctuary. (U l-U ’■ 
fragmentary.) ' ' 

Tlie sanetuart- being now open for use, the question of the 
mdows rrofs, up again. There is some discussion about it, 
*11 ijwt-iiiattrr of whicli U mo.st obscure. ( 11 , 14-27 «) 
n. question of what to do with Mot also arises Ba'al 

underworldTaw' **Ts *T,^t '■’O^ercignty over the 

•ttack him. Z -“t*) and not to 

F* 1 >«red to Iravp the reWliously, and is not 

while antaeonwt. ()) . 17 ^ 5 ! “rth to his erst- 

^M^Ba-aiaddr^aestheg^ Opn-.gr (god of 
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Ugant!), but the sabatanoe ni his diaooazae la dk«». 
Appaxently he d^aea the domain of Mdt^ aayug that '* hit 
poxtMm (hbl) la ’mid the dark places (shut) the uidanda 
(mt), the moimtam topa (pi t) being pimoe of the deserta *' 
But the interpretation is very dubious (U 526 fL) 

Lacuna of about eight lines 

Column VIII 

Mot IS instructed not to go seeking fresh pastures which he 
will only ravage but to confine himself to the Netherworld 
(11 1-9) 

Aleyan Ba al is instructed to leave him alone and not to 
usurp his domam (11 10- 20) A fragmentary passage foUows 
Lacuna of some eighteen hnes 


Commentary 

ConMruction oj a iiatuUMary Jor AUyan Ba al 

The conutruct on of the eanotuaiy is part of the new year ntusi in 
connection with which the present poem was recited See folly my sxtide 
The R tual Pattern of a Bas Samra Epic m Arohw Ortenldlni ir 1 


ht dwelling place is here used m the specific sense of 
sanctuary as in Sahean (Lidzbacski Ephem i, 194 Glaaer, 

Die Abttnnur p 48 Landh^ ffadram p 339 Hommel AA p 197) 
and Assyrian mu^bu (e g Fensylv Gilgamesb Text ed Clay and Jastrow 
u, 6G bit dim muiabi ia AN im) 


Is the Lthioptc KAA'i* Arabic Ji>a> Aramaic bbttD 
BH *7^ Targ Jon Is 4* ^10* etc ) tabernacle Cf the use 

of BH TD in this sense n 76* Lam 2* 


• njn u plural cf TVIT^O in 1 AB vi, 8 the hoito of 

heaven are called D?5K *’33 aa in Hebrew mythology vuU infra od lii, 14 


■ D’ niips mdt my note m JBA3 October 1932 p 878 
In addition to maten^ there cited rf the title Bbara tiamat given to 
the earlier form of this goddess in ^urpu ii. 171 K 4196 V Baurl 46 
316 tade Zimmem in EAT • p. 432 llie earlier Ishara was certainly 
known m the pantheon of Ras Samra Her name oconn, in the fimn 
m XS 1 ,13 and should {oobably be restored for lirWK in HA, 
avii, 9 She was known alao to Hie Hittite world f 



$ m aWMT 0* ’aWTAK'Ra'aI. akd mot 

tiXi ll.k»-n WWW* to • frNfmartwy tot of <*«*>«• to 
M of dew* towdyl; •»« in the Elamite world; of. HItomg, 

ST MUM. Albright citea an Egyptian text to iri»Wt 

«* -n-e.- to Kwkiel »•: BW*. 3?^ 'TOSP. 38710 


u, •• Udy «f the Waten " (». Jatorow, Rtl. Bab. «. AMjer.. i, 60, 78. 80). 
TW j£fMi) gwthrr goddtw ww •imilarly aasociated with the aea: of. the 
ll|iliiifi1iltlT— to her <10 a tontuid from the Idean cave and in the (;hapel 
to Mum : v. Nock lo Etncio, xxxii, p. 174, n. 1. 

• n’an^a It tlie rituel title of Aglierat as “ gloriona bride ” of 
the v<»«tatiTe forte -«*-ai. Cf. King. UtUrt and Intcrr. of Hammurabi, 
h, *6 . u<*n»»el. A A., p. 2111 ana Airati kallat tor tomii. The title 
Is girsn Ui most mother-gnddnuniIVa. 526. 41 : Taimetum kallatam 
nibna»i Strong, JA., iO, pp. 3«l-»85, rev. 14; Taimetum kallat K. 
HAGILbA. KB., ir. (M, So. 1. 28: 3.5 kallatiiu. KB., iii, 88. 61; *AA 
kallai ruinRitUa. V Kaiel,, 56, ii, 3tt ; * GULA kallat E. SARRA. ZA., v. 
M, 16: * DAMKISA kabut torrat, kallat. Scheil, Hie. da Travaux, 
sell, 83 : ‘ AN’SAA kallatu. Even in .Sumerian cultus it was customaiy 
to e*U soih |•sidlwrs “ liride Gf. Langdon, SLP., i, obr. i, 14; dam 
gatoo-lH. Ito* Ungilon. Tatnima and hhtar, p. 7 n., for Damn as a title 
to Um> guddaw 

The word m3 derivivi from rt. ’JS •= Arabic JJ “ be glorious, 
ft*at Ai a Ulle of Asherat, ef. King. Magic, 1 ‘‘j 2 ^ 4 6 “ ; Rm. 3, 

105, 2; CT. ixr. 18, irr. 2, 1.5; Iktar kaniltu. This title is the Egyptian 
A'al-regsrterrd as a Syrian goddese—an identification to wUeh 
1 hare hem anlicipatnl by Hominel, Oeogr., p. 882, n, 1 With (bis epithet 
to. analogously C/S., 265: TTITK mnOTE and ’AoTapr^ ^ ptyiorr) 
to I’hih) (r. I..a||nng«, p. 125). Similarly in Greek cuit Hera ia called 
Alii «os«.«T.t (Homn, Z 184); ir<>Tna diogor (Aristoph. Lys. 

1966): sdMr (CaUimarboa fr. 108 Schneider); Ziffit i) icAew^ 

Mms (Kunpiilea, Here. Fur. 1303). 




. which clsBwhete oecuta in RS. H "17 “ dty ” (Virolteaud, 
»ri*, ibi. p. 116), may well be an Anatolian loan-word of official oonnota- 
Uken UiU. the Unguage. along with such political terms as Ofe and 
^3. at a time when I gant »m under foreign administration (v. my 
MSthcotning article, '' Anatoluui lann-words in Kaa-Sbamra Texts ”)• 
city-state. eo'A*r " 

*"* 'TT !*.'^ meaning. In Vannio the word 

^ ; lormwed term, for the native word for " city ” ia 
^ (to. Uhmmm. ZliMd.. Ivi (1902). p. IIS). It may hence have o<mie 
"•”* «f “*« Lyoian capital, 

he vsler seneo of “ empire, dominion " the word 
to copjuDctton with Bn "sceptre" to indicate 
r. analogonsiy how llwMucian ro'joo prim. “ ktog- 



tarn mmut oar ’aut^-ba'ai. jun> nor # 

don” MIM to maw “ao*«RigB‘’ (r. OMfa, NSI„ p. SI). Ot Wf 
iMKaelMr. C^boi Mamy, The Sim of lit Onek Spie, p. M: <‘lk 
PdUa became a acot of MoUier-Qoddeaa, Undiog togeUiar aU who lirad 
within ita eirenit.” 

Aa the name of a deity TIB woidd be of Anatolian origin, and would 
eocmimnd exactly with the Lycian Uamprit, prim. “ Chid of the (3ty 
atate Cf. Onek TfoAtedc and (/.) i7oA<'oc, etc. 

• •wnD “ cunht mansion ViroUaaud aptly oomparea the 
Aaaynan bit ndri aa the name of a temple. On this vUe ZA., iii, S6-7. 
We may also cf. the Sumerian term E. UO. ITL, in which Marduk is said to 
nude m the text DT 15 + 114 + 100 + MNB, 1848 : U. 29. 231, 296, 875. 
Vide on this Pallia, Bahyl. Aktl* Feihvat, p. 00. “ House of Light ” may 
have an eren more defimte reference. On the site of ancient Oath MAoalister 
excavated a sacred precinct surrounded by a wall, on the eastern side of 
which was a skewed door so designed aa to allow the sun to pour its full 
light upon the apse at one season of the year. As Maoalitter says, this 
must have hud a religious meaning. Indeed, it hat been observed to be 
a feature of our own Stonehenge that the sun at midday pours through 
the dolmens {Ganow-Ounoan, Digging Up Biblical ffutory, ii, 93). 
A sanctuary so designed might well be called a “ house of light ”. 

’ The suffixes in 'mc, '^50, and need not be possessive, 

but purely adjectival as in BH denomin. such as '*3733, etc., 

and as m the ordinal numbers, e.g. '317 'BT'bBl, etc. This formation 
is especially favoured m neo-Hcbrew, e.g. yiy3 “ eternal ” (cf. Strack- 
Siegfned, § 646), and in modem Palestinian. Divine namea with the ending 
■1 occur elsewhere in SS, e.g. i. 15, i. 13. 'nni&K, 14 >, '’3O0K; 

xiv, 2, njf j xiv, 3, ’iipS, and demand further study. This adjectival 
suffix is proto-Semitic and occurs already in Egyptian. 

The mention of soil, territory, and demesne together is intended to 
embrace comprehensively all the “ vegetation-gods ”. 

• 2U12 is Pi'el participle (masc. sg.) of '387 = Aramaic '30, 

Sjrriac Ij 2, Assyr. ianu, Ethiopio llViV * “ relate ”, which ooours also 
as an Aramean loan-word, in Judges, 6 ?3r'. 

do:*! •= As. rigmu, but in the sense “ message ”. Cf. my note 
in JSAS., October, 1932, p. 888, n. 77. Cf. for the turn of expression 
108, 23 {SAL) raginti iartugumu. 

••pDir js an imperative : its meaning will depend upon whether 
we regard the final -n as the emphatic suffix or as part of the root. In 
the former case, it will be impeiat. Saf'el of *p3 in the sense of “ instate 
as king”; cf. BH., Psalm 2« 'npp; cf. ahn JO} 

“ sheikh, ohieftan ” = As. nastku and Hinean ^ installation 

of Aleyan-Ba'id is a cardinal feature of the festival for which the poem 
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COMBAT OF 'aUTAN-BA'A! AKD HOT 


rf. .T in AkIU. Ofieniam. t. 1. on the ritiml b«k. 

0au4 rfrt* tpic.J An «nd perh-p* bet^mtonweta^ 

SpC» >* to combine it with TOT “pom UUtioa in BS. 
viU, •. For the omimion of ^ therenfter ride n. 137 infri. In the Utter 


PO wooU proheblj' connect with the noun r330, tnfrd, L 44, 
ami U • »»rWot form of lOT iakinu. of which thie form would be imperet. 
laFri “ Bieke to dwell." 

II it IB impenitivr perticle which recur* in I AB, vi, 23 : Ffi TOBT 
(where w« eU wrongly cxpunH it M due to dittography!) and again in 
U AB, ri, 4 : F& FllW : 1 cannot yet explain it philologicaliy. 

" p!2 tocum, again i |'JrO in III AB., 28. 30. 33. and cTidently 
WMUI* ■■ protect perhap* it ia cognate to ]33. Arabic Assyr. 

gandnu " aoironnd " in the derived *en*e of " protect Cf. especially 


ftyriae ^1^***'^ ref“(?c "• The form would be passive part. Qal. 

" derive* from VtV. which occurs II ]3a at the passages 

eitoil in the pnwlmg note. Thw verli would evidently mean something 
hhe " guarded, minded ". Pcrhaiw, on the analogy of ]33, it derives 
from a n. originalli meaning " shut (in), surround, enclose ” = Ethiopic 
OUtm I Arabic ,v. lin nSF (Pr. lef). 


*• Kor in this sense cf. Ethiopic t “ be master ”. 

'• ru (M //lydn. 

The god named Hiyin (j. J J•»») is the god responsible for the smelting 
of goW and silver in connection with the sanctuary. In yet unpublished 
portami of the [«wm he is descrilied. according to Virolleaud, by the epithet 
CT lu «hich the former woni is no doubt the BH. Bin I, 

Ar. * work m metal ’. Moreover, he is aavociated with the god 

Kakir mentionci *«„„ .« II Ml.. .v_v and especially in II AB., 

<, as l e toirnian-biiilder of the sanctuary. These two deitira 
tatrr r "T**! .’I'''"**"*'' •unction to the two carpenters similarly 

samtiiill i.W m ‘■""''“•'‘'n-<l™nu‘ *>>0 similarly fashion the 

"ntl art fi 'lal n ' Their 

krUn, 111 the eonnected with Assyrian 

of repairing or trimming-np” a building 

tef Ml *1®:?. Sit Hiyan may be pUusibly expUined 

identical with Arabic 

oi muri, ihc acvelopment. 

“ TC h« hen- ,he ^nse .. ^ 

’•Ih . lifUic b*n-word solclj. »nd compare also in BH., 



tax ooHBAT or ’autah'Ba'ai. mo nor 


Job sw nrn; ^ !v ma rfsm; Job »p* ‘onn onaa in 

)n»e taBrnort«n(i.«tf 5 m:of. 28 »*).- Ewkidsi**. auiJogoiM^. 

Lol^AMta; Hobtew j^T; Eg^pt. icd*. Aj^. (K. m obf. 

17.) 


'nB‘5s6«..rQ3"iS, 


thouauicU *’ and “ unto myriada ”. They are proverbial expreasiona meusliig 
'* innomenbly 


For thU uae of rf. m RS.,. 1929, S“ DTJfrrb Of ‘‘twenty- 
two " ; II AB., vii, 9, “ aizty-aix." 

Aiayrian adi ia also ao used : v. Langdoo, EoC., p. 95, n. 11. 

A aimilar oonstniction may be detected in BH. in Job 36 ‘ 73M |n‘' 
“ be givetb food abundantly Comparable alao ia the common 


Greek phraaing: is rat rtr/toKoaiat {Thucyd., i, 74), and especially in 
round numbera aiV Siej^tAlovc (4mvs (Xenophon, Anob., I, i, 10). Fids 
Blomfield on Aeaohyl. Peraae 343. 


“ D'H— IJ J*~T—may alao be read Dn', but the meaning ia in 
either case unknown. Whether the final -m ia the termination of the piunl 


it ia impoaaible to aay. m2r\ ia evidently a liglal formation from 
the root rnTS, which cannot yet be identified. It ia possible that the initial 


3 arises from partial asaimilation, as in Dlti73 for BH. at I AS., 


vi, 19, in which case the root would appear as ftflD in other Semitic 
languages. Even so, however, no etymon suggests itself. 


>• riD is imperat. Qal of ^713 “ cut up ”, the reference being to the 
sacrificial slicing of animalB, called in Hebrew D^FirU^ OHS and in Hittite 
marka- and hatts-; cf. my note 8 in JHAS., October, 1932, p. 876. 
AHematively, and perhaps better, lO may be imperative of a rt. nn3, 
which occurs as a sacrificial term in RS., 1929, ii, 10, 25, 33. 


*® here does not mean ‘‘ god ”, as ViroUeaud takes it, but ‘‘ ram ” 

(cf. U AB., Vi, 42, oi>ar oW) = BH. As. aialu, etc. This ia 


probably a dedication-sacrifice or even a foundation-sacrifice. 


•• Dnn*-i is apparently connected with ]03 rSI II TV fl^X 
(“ wiM ox ”) in these texts, and denotes the name of an animal or class 
<rf animals. I would tentatively cf. Arabic Zij “ herd, pack, fold”, BH, 
in a generic sense of “ flock, domestic beast”. Cf. very similarly 



IS 


rm 00 KB 4 T OF 'AUnrAK-BA'Al ASH MOT 


hi UftWemi'* JKin p BTOT 'rm Altemitivoly, DTO** (di»l) nuij 
ht • todwM term for mi Mumat mMted wholr, like the ^afiutic tabbSr 

Jf m/j tnt mpreutwn be conect I 10 «iU mean Cut up a ram, e«< 
Uf a rmmiif tin jkrtt 

" M the BH np which denvee on the analogy of SpX 

llOM Vtpr from rt ^ flow rcappeanng in Ethiopio 
TUi root m»v Iw lew^l in Bit in flS'* Cn*!!* B1''3J3 fim: DW: 
where MDetxUtioii n therefore unneee«ia'> The libation of honey u to be 
eipUinet] by the fart that h >ne\ w a aemliol of inauguration It wag oaed 
aepcriatly in Amy-rum eiillue in connection with the dedication of new 
la i a g w ancl in tlir ritual fiirwyiir Ct Jcnian KB vi n 48,21 [dihpa] 
^ImMa iidia kurunna kararia u iainna taba «h the restoration u plain 
from T * mirw ■< dupi himiii ii aamni l)»l4> Honey is eaten for the 


(Wall. Scfodl.M HI -*4 7 sioBoaic f mrh Till § 5 Vtde Jeremiaa, 
B'r (. W 1 I antec,wci»lMec.w>r «fo.n Mu* Ivii 177-192 Eitrem, 
t^rffntlu* U I r pI r Ur (.rurh *. ii Homer pp 101 4o7 Guidi, Revue 
IWn pj 3»i ff Tins ctplaine honey m the Mithraic ceremony 
of regMierati n ( n «hi h r Heallam h.no* Reroudae p 271) and as a 
Uhatiuii t the dead cf fluid xxiii 170 etc 
The ntual lia kge uni f this inrilent of the poem is thus, in all 
pnibahihl) the libati n f honey in the nca liar ceremony dnnng which 
thk aetii kigical iiiMh was recited bee my article m Arehw Onsntoini 
for >11 

‘he Assyrian text DT 15 + 114 
*■ KW MNB Ims and tuir tnfra n 20] 

* rt meaning keep, guard ’ 

-« lindleaiid tike, a ,„h lilheuUi U „ the imperat Safel ofTroot 
^ i» 1-10 krahic ,a tl.w to flow’, ^ 

«»»el BH 15 ,1. 40.., . ump „ fmm thi, rt Cf afoo Ara^ 
«>• and SaWii )]jy seminal flux (Glaser 1632 8) 

‘ Indtstiiic, thsmiumingiseviletitly take or place 

I' hor this manner of construoUon of BH 

^ u wipn NH Tto for mpin Polp. 

^ «“¥» iubut huras, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•k"** The idaem* of » m.hfon V ? * Bolden 

•"d"*! hmiure d ihe f„t„^ for which th”*^ ® • *“d which was a 

mtenonw d »h,eh ,i mythologii~. ^ ““ 1 ***^ and the 

‘old m the ineenption CIA . ii. 1, 624. rt waa 



txmBAt ta ’jJJttAX-MA’iS. AND MOf 


n 


Ae dat^ of tba priartaiwo ar^n^ »> [<;»} aoAAAntaiw £m 

KybAa and Mtis. On thto *. Hepding, d«w. pp 13ft.7. 

»• ^inj. tn»e word la n aabatulUT^ aa ViroUeand haa yaty ooa* 
ofaiBiyeiy demonatnted, and meana “ aeat, Ourane Ct. In the Arabia 
of Iraq ta^t “ thnne 

•= “ then " ; cf. Arabic jl. Hebrew T^t, etc., and Ugaritian 
ynt (with damonstr. enclitic), on which t. Oaater, JSAS., loo. oit., p. 87S. 

ia Bometbing which haa orer the mouth of the well and which 
mnat be removed aa part of the sacrificial rite. Elsewhere is associated 

with “ table dearly, the meaning “ plank, board ” is ftdr^ 

approximate. May it perhaps bo a meUtheais of BH. TIH, NH. 13*1 
“slab, shelf’ ? There has recently been found at Ur an altar beneath 
which was a well in which were found large slabs of gypsum big enough 
to stop Its month (Jack, BxpotUory Titntt, May, 1933). I venture to bold 
that such a slab is what u here called the 101. 

••byj -Q = “ closed pit" (BH. Ite): cf. Cant, bv) bj. 


This tor, or “ pit ”, was the hole usually dug beneath Semitic altars to 
catch the blood and refuse of the sacnfices. The Arabs called this by the 
name of ‘ab'ab ; particular examples were to be found by the altars at 
Taif and at Na()la. At Mecca, significantly enough, it was called |;Ll 
(“ pits ”) which conforms with lh of our text. On the whole subject v. 
Wellhaonen, Erste, p. 103. The opening up of this pit would be a necessary 
preliminary to sacrifice. Cf. exactly similarly m the Assyrian New-Year 
ritual (Thnreau-Dangin, RUuel du Nouvel Au, 466 ff.): 
ina kisalmabhi bira ippetiui-’ma 
ina bun dksn dispa (imiMa iamna c4(ita]. 




For the " golden table ” in new-year 


ritual cf. in Assyrian coitus m the text DT16 + 109 + 114 + MNB 1484, 
386-410,412: pafAtr ^uruft. 


»d:o means " tributary gifts ” (lit. “ portions ”); of. Arabic 
O^lMineanSU and cf. also SS^ 1929, i, 2, where divide: p rSTia 
133 (cf. As. mandattn kabitto; Minean 

is perhaps the “ proto-Ethiopic ” underlying the 

preposition • " super, insuper" (Dillmann, Iitxieom, Aelh., 1104). It 
would mean '* supplementary ”. Cf. 131 in v. 44, which then 

means, “ he offers in addition thereto ” as in Etbiopio. 

: ViroOeaad ops. BH. JM'U^IU “ foundations 
of the earth " (cf. ^ 86*; Pr. 8*»). This is unsatisfactory because nt C P 



H 


Tin ooMUX or ’umtui-ba'ai ajid mot 


MWM III* >****! d. ImiBh St" ■'vm wi’i 

rm, ^ m n* ^ ^ ** 

t —- -p... "1 Bomlng from the pOto 

tfitowra"! n* |OTpni(Uoo p <fa» not Ittm to occur in to 
Ihi WM O to hMv It nomiwl prrfunnAtmi to the root. I bnre no rttf 
nuf-l"- to ofl». It ItM occarred to me th«t the root 0*7’ 
N •» Ar. ^ in the firnnitiTe mom of ' be mnny, mach ” (cf. j) ^ 
"flMAp")'; U." —thefilentyortiieeeith." Or read fH DO (tribute of)? 

** i/S‘ r ivirm-tijr imtlen. may be explained from the PhmnieUn 
nnir~4i epedee of •arrthce mentiooed m the ManeiUea inxcriptioa CJ8., 
k W, I- * (rtdt <.V«ke, SKf.. p. 117, but hw explanatioD from Eth. HlDO * 
tl Mawcwty hlwlyl. Hee oo thie word H. L Oinxfarrg, AJSl., 1»30, p. S2. 

It AnvU be oheemiel, hoeeTet, that Flfn Tit ia the regular formala in 
BM. rttual toile. eheiMe the puasibtlity ariaee that VS ia uorrupt. 
Vltofleaad'i VC " retoorr " (fmm TD3) ii impoaaible, firitly becauae $03 
iprtai. • poll ap [Hak**)”) only maana "remove” in the ienie of 
" MlgrBle ■■ i aenirvlly. bn-auae to rgaritiao the irord atiU retained ita 
inadtee aanae of ■ (wtl up ' .. Aa. iiaaa()u. BH. HDI (ef. I AB.. vi, 27); 
am) UMtUy. beraaae in any eaie (he .‘Ufel would be lequired. 

* nevom regularly in the ritual toiu aa the eounterpart of 

Tf9X aod denotea ' amall animala: (Urman, X'lrinrieh It rorreaponda 
asaetly lu .VH. iTJ^ ami l«> the .Irabic ^ uaed of abeep (v. Kobnt, 
Ataekreaapirtoia, id, IlHo). Tlte equivalent of in NH. iafipj fflpnj. 
whieh word I woukl I'umpare phdohitttrally with the Arabic and BH. 
n®3 (In. S2'> i rt3$) It la the equivalent of the I'garitian expreuion 

a. la iweaeribed." The wool ia a noun = BH. 
IpK and U parallel to (be noun WH . it U not a paaaive participle = BH. 

The word w u.e.1 here in the .e„«. „f Ambic >I " command ", 
amt eery eloaem «o»e to the Blhiopie I " ;di..w. indicate " (from 

k h evalenlly demUe. . cU« of aacrificea. The meaning 

la hvhly dubam, mai the term don, m,, cna ur .n the nloal text.. I take it 
a. a 6wm .d (.wfa aaprd. n, im. aa in Arubic in the mime 

‘ TW ««ml ««nin, „ ■■ he great, dominari " ; (hi. would be » develop- 
tk. mot X 

riZd ‘<1^ <X number. 



-nro. 


» fanJM to *1DM3 It h oonaected whlk BH. TIVV 


botween m amt ISM U minh Oliuteted bjr the &ct that th^ an alao 
a^TMofaffieal eynoainM, for jnet aa HON primitively meaoa be oleat. 


bri^t (am&m HtW) ao 'Tl had alao thia n 

m^r ») 


•g (of Sthiopio imOf ' 




here regarded aa a Terbum 
n ]0 aacnficial portwa on which v ««prd n 31 
So in Hmean the aacnficial portion la called (connected with 

and I detect a hitherto nnrecognieed iiaage of Greek fioipa in thia aenae 
in Herondaa, iv 95 atia^ttit Sj vy t) ori) rijt nolfr)s =■ bigger 

Dinat be the cake Tor a am offering than that for a tithe offering (cf 
Aeschj/t Ckoeph 519 ra Siupa /lefu 3 «rr ri/t d/taprli;;) Lucian, Dtor 
Dull 1 , p ilbt ad fin koi riiv a/u vto rule iimpiM eraer^ ^vXirTtav 
(>M and keeping the better of the tithe offeringa for your own aweet 

••raai'?- m abundance \*dt tuprA n 17 Alternatively 
(ao ViroUeaud) = fV*} 3*1^ for the aacnstan cf Aaayr hil bUi in 
thia aenae But it la not very likely that wild oxen (in the plural I) 
would he offered merely for the levitea portion 
Mdl u dueomfiled by Anat 

Thia epiaode la the ntual tiOSot of the new year ceremony of ExpeUing 
the Death all ita detaila barmon ting with thoae of that nte See my 
diacuaaion m The Ritual Character of a Raa Shamra Epio Arehtv 
OnanMni loc r t where the folklonatic parallels are cited Fide also 
my [longer] article The Earliest Mummer s Play * in Folilort 
December 1933 

la the Arabic lXJs and refers to the disc which waa part 
of the royal maignia In the humiliation of the king at the Aasyro 
Babylonian New Year (Akitu) feast this disc was similarly taken away 
from him aa a sign of abasement Fide Langdon, EoC p 20 

—if rightly read—must mean pull off but no aatia 
factory etymon suggests itself Perhaps we should read M for » < i e 
nbp she burned cf what followa 

- nj's: she put him to flight expelled him = Ax ^ The 
word oocnia elsewbere m E& and the identification is due to Dhorme 
[RB^ 1031 p 38) 

-DDO istheBH DD3 Ar ^ Aaayr kaaiso cut in ptocea 
For the addrtioii of mtm to bilitMal bases aa a mean 





m COMBAT or 'awtak-ba'ai. asd mot 


IhMi 4. ¥i» 0 Mim. AmA Or, | lOU .nd Ihral Cohen. NoUt, p. 7. 
n« Mhwtt# m inae rtrikioc eumpke in EtUopic 

b»K» - nap - ar - W 

«»K|i, aaj ^♦A HP • ]ar 

0^Cdf * rm - fsi ,>k 

b Awrnnn 1 ■•mid <l<>otr mittni > IS ; matnln > ^ m in 
mUbi nwWo It (ttit( > T® mcbdu > T® *s in TUT i 
' *(<'., atKl in IlfbrPir thciv nre nlao MVeral exHn]dei. 


AiUnM(b4>l}r nnd prtb»|i> iirtliv. C3& m 


i. “ corering ”, 


- rnan Ti. n 


Mdi} B 


u ihi Arabic ^ “ uportare", which 
» <luUnc« The identification if due to 


rf. HH. "TO *' foJ»e ", And (2 Sam. 10*}. Again dna 

«n W4i»qa. 

•> ^nj. Tlir fniklorutic iwmllrla, amembled in Archiv. OrieMdlni, 
lee. f«.. m »hirh •' the lieath ” i. pinwiwl into a neighbouring Btream. 
mkra « iiUtii that ff'nj in thiii. the (iftfoc of the ceremony, cannot mean 
aoything but '■ .tream. ". Virelleaud'. tentatire Buggeetion that it meana 
Mel of " N'etianoa " inuiil therefore be given up as ingenioua, but 


’' <{ t- tr. >. a. read by ViroUeaud, ia inexplicable either 

ftv* Semilie or from AnaUilian. I aiiggeat that flB - should be read ae a 

-HegW kite,, v« 3 ^ explicable aa 

aa Ktijitian li»n»i.r,l like ■ kkr 

^ ■■ ornament, finery’ . 

*" of upparel, the burning of which ia onoe 
un ihM '“^' -^''Ai CnrTUdlia, loc.cit.,forinaterial 

o t,c,. ;„r r. II 

"•»*«« ‘ere ohere,! ratW rK , ^ 

oW I. 51. , W .ll?i n “■**'‘* b^P™* « yjlT. 13091, 

• tknir- rT“’"" 

•uad u .a. I *’ tJdo AnatoUmt 


*1 origin of tb. 


Egyptian 


bpri ” crown ", wfaioh hat 



r * jianrar>iA*A2. ^ 


«Mittefed.hMdiiiM tnek m «m commoB in Aite lOaiK. Iwt wM 
clwmetMiitic alao of the Egyt>t^ (oddne Annqet. The hoportettM of 
Jiaaitcdika he e dge er hw • pmllel in the Semitw vhkh k 

•imply the Hittite kapibi(*) “ hdmet", m I iutve ihoini ia 
Oot., 1933. 




Upon thif prepoiition v. infri. 


6t. 


-cierriu of quite uncertain meaning. I doubt trhether it hM 
anything to do with TWBb JOVUT in JlS.. IMS, vi, IS. A due to th« 
meaning may be found in Ui, 30 ff.. where thia m 


ma in aniff an nscn bn itt oruD, which ehowa that the yb. 

S)iur (or qw) i. a eynonym of ]3& (tU fuo, v. tuprd, n. 12). Perhapa it 
bae eome ronnfiction with Arabic tjie “ einoerue eeee" in a primitiv* 
eenae, such ae " show heraolf gracious 


•> Regular namr of Bni'bnwt; cf. I AB. ^KS ia a plaoo- 

name, and T moans " of. 

«mjn -js. This name also (for which of. I AB., iii, 5) remaiaa 
an enigma. Perhaps it u a crude Semiticiiaiion of a foreign word. 

njr ^v:2 (lit." with the raiamg of her eye ’’) doea not mean' 'ia 
a trice fi> li^ddAfioii—aa taken by ViroUeaud, but correaponda 

rather to the Assyrian mi fni of favour, on which r. Deliltsoh, Babel oad 
RiM, Eng. ed., pp. d4-0. 

“[nsm derives from (^B or) TDB, which seems to have the 
general meaning of “ greet" or “ addrees ’’ (ViroUeaud). Perhaps it ia 
denom. from HD “ mouth ", like the Arabic, and thus correaponda exactly 
with As. pufa tpiia. 

I cannot parse this form, nor quite definitely determine the 
meaning. According to Virolleaud's interpretation of pem M " die 
provoque le depart ” it would apparently be an infinitive-noun •> BH. 
tv- But it is difficult to foUow the sequence of events in ViroUeand'a 
construction. Apparently ‘Anat caUs Ba'al, son of Asherat (!), to her aid 
in fighting MSt. This, it seems to me, is impoaaible. MSt ia already 
vanquished, and there would be no point in calling Ba'al to aid in a defeat 
already achieved. Moreover, where else is Ba'al the eon of Aaberat T Wa 
could surmount the difficulty in two ways: (a) read “ Ciome ye " 
(ef. Jer. 61**), though would be more oanal; (6) we could read 
ia the amae ‘‘ he hath perished ”, like Aa. aUku, Arabic iSCia “ perish ", 
Mafaatoaa 'jbn (lidsbai^ Bpltetm, ifi, 84«) [Cheek olgsaSoi, ate.], 

naa. jawcabt 1936. 2 



1« 


m OOKBAT or ’AUTAV-Byi'A]. ABD IfOT 


Irtrtw tp MAI. *h« Tn*l» -ill fc. : •* He h«th pwkh'd, 

0 fc'rf, O Allwrit!" Tkto aemf OB the whole tfae mote likriy ; eertaiolj 
ihe wmA it » Aolle mb end not eo intnHire, for otherwiee the worde 
T^upmshi the ant Utw here no ■<«». 
m The rMtuntfon w mwie by ViroUeend foom e penM 

ant yet poblatied. The mot of Ihu verb i* tfflQ which onderiiee 
MB. tra. At. tlt« " mov and mrant “ tnmple ”, on the analogy of 
(roiD and of NH. from fO {» JNO). Cognate, no doubt. 


aie AfaUe pede c u m p tm e it, laoj valde oonculcavit, and y 
(Wtih poMpeeHin Sia at In e« 003. 103^. etc.) vtlde impegit pedem 
•olo. At fegaftk the motif, e. my note in JHAS., Joe. cit., n. 38. 


“ *“ nothin* to do with At. edinu (> Sum. EDIK) " plain ”, 

te aaoeated by Vimtleaiid, but linkt np rather with the Arabic 
am fl a o mminmaki ptnmutt lerram and (noun) ^4*. mecro. 

The tUiry hat a parallel m the detpatrb of Onon by Artemu, Orion 
behtg an aatral form of the " rebel-giant ” here repreaented by MAt. Cl. 
Mofinna, flag. 6 Ppiura ^Aanatr if irf/xinuiv ’Apn/iit: Phtnkydtt 
epad ApoflodtiniM, i, A 3, Horaoe, Corm. iii, 4, 72 ; notut et integrae 
Tantator Orion Dianae Virginea domlto* tagitti (where an erotic baiit ia 
gireB to the ttory in the givid claatical manner). The Sumenant knew 
a aimllar atoiy i they called Orion by the name (mul) SIB.ZI.AN.NA I 
OA.OIS DAR - ia tnakakki mabto j to. again, K. 250,8ITAADDALU -* 
ia tna kakki mabw. fk» folly l’ngna<l, ZDXlll, Ixxiii, pp. 159-161. 


•’ jnn ia a tyn-rnym, or paraltnl, of laiSn. Hence we may 
eemUmi It with Arabic ^oa and ^4, ” ahiver. break in piecea 

ta1iirT.*ILr^LY^ " '*“»"• ff*'" « rooogaiiaWe 

la BH m thr following pawge.: (o) Ju. »>• LXX «ol ijAdipin- 

“ “<■ nwl for emendation, (b) d 74« yT^i 
Trrcrmnpijn moTip jv pDsn^jrob taea 

IfaUkklfTL. ^ »p “«• 

and mwfaan lain ih *"* hammering down with axea 

nr T*3Tr irproi noa fr qto b. that w.lk. m integrity 

••Ih. mfriy. bat he that „ cn«k«l i„ hit way. i. feUed down.” 


-f^nw.pamUelofTaSmmidofrTni hence w. may oombin. 
» Ar^ L.; ” damwmber, tear binb from limb ". 

“iuS It Kwmely BH. rllB '‘comeri”(n 


»* - a pantlW to BfW (d. r.«rtnoto) mai may be 



ocaeuT w am mat 


T» 


•VWtMi viUi Avjtta •*«.(•»(Mmi. , 

** M • pmllel to rUB | poaite om bwtUy be eaytUng bat tbe 

Aiofaie “ pen obrene on wUdi m Lane *.t. 

The noun It ean eoaroetjr be aqiarated from the piepoeitiaoe 
•od Tta, which mean reapectively “ into ” and “ upon TWe prepoeithmal 
WMMgK anggeeta that the ongmal meaning of It waa analogous to BH. 3^ 
oral,'9, Anbic jk^ etc., similarly employed. Thia suggeation is auppoited 
by aaeociating the word with Aaayr. tomi || libbu in II Bawl. 36, »-/, 63. 
The aign (UB) nanaliy emplo 3 red aa an ideograph for lurru ia Bated 

in the syllabary 1. 256, aa e<piiTalent to i.e. It6.&u. 

Now in the passage before us Ht ia a synonym ofiip? “ loin and 
must therefore have a wider meaning than " inwards ". We eapeet H to 
mean somethmg like " back 

Thia transference of meaning can be exactly paralleled by the cate Ol 
BH. IJ, Thia word originally meant “ the inside cf. Syr. “ belly " 

At. “ midat "—whence it waa used prepositionally etc. (like 

etc.), but it came also to mean “ back ” (cf. 1 Kings, 14'j Neb. 
9« ; Is. 38”. etc.). 

W’o can now take a further step. If It orig. = libbu, 3^ could thus coma 
to mean “ back ”, it might hare been used also in a restricted sense to mean 

lorn, hip, thigh ” on the exact analogy of the word which strictly 
meaiia “ back ” (cf. At. arku, arkitu), and which then comes to designate 
” loin, hip ”, as in BH, IfV, Zenjirli *p’, Ar. <2^ y 

nt would then be an excellent parallel to in the verse before us. 

What ia more, the expression innt m IV3N I <1^3 f tP would then 

find precise explanation in the proverbial idiom of Judges 16*: ipi 

pW (“ be smote them, hip upon thigh ”). 

Yet again, if we ran, with Albright, see the word surra again in the 
differently spelt jBB PTIS, we may find therein another ^oof of the 
equation *p', for thia exineasion correaponda exactly with OT 

7»STW'. 

** occurs repeatedly in MS. texts, and quite plainly means some* 

thing Bke “ eome, depart, hie I equate it with the Aaqrrian mabd “ go 
forth, depart ” (e.g. Falkeaiateiii, Umk, 63, Bev. ii, 6). KU.DE la ima^ 

V RawL 49. viii. 4, aila.al.dib.ba na.BB.dib.ba (— aikka ba’n la iba’i) 



tw anoAT or ‘umtas-ba'al and mot 


I7 Ltagdoa la JJUS.. 1932, pp. 391-2. Luigdoo oom- 
pum ^ "lownioTe far off, go forth ”,«U. J doe* not exoliuively » 
^ ti«t ntber ■ proto-Senmic loaad like Gemuin ck (e.g. tok) Wliidi 
rwkiwly into r. ^ or A So in the preeent c»ae the originid 

feol PO dne>»F* not only into but aleo (in » aecondaiy develop- 
IM«1) into ; Stbeui 7W. on which v. tupra, n. 45. 

* evidently denote! eome kind of veaael. le the word perhep* 
dirind fron the Mine rout u eppean in the modem Syriac miftml" hollow 
howl", on which rid/ Wetutein. ZPV. (xiv [1891], p. 3)T The word ia 
eoBMctnl philologically with RH. (“ ocean-bed "), which really 

dmoiM the bed uf the tea oitnceired of an a concave bowl. 

ii an intereeting antithetie to .the “ evil eye ” 

(mn pf). for which d. in oT.. i)out. 15* paia 'T'nKa nm 
IW. ja** THMa VP P^n. Cf. aomew'hat aimilarly the verb ]]]? in 
1 Sam. 1*' Tn PK pp m. 

** .\ regular name for M>it. W. Ezekiel 28*. where allusion is made to this 
piece of ancient mythology. 

*.* It i», of coiinw, im(M)Siiible to aay what was contained in the very 
hroken paawge 11, 36-4N, but there aeero to bo indioatioiu that Akerat 
her* call, upun ii*-ai an,| -.^nat to do what they are described as doing in 
*'• gdU of thanksuivmg to .Aserat of the Sea (of. in the 
Argument*. Pimtly. 6sa, and in») nbna are conjoined in 

ilnu\ : J'. ’:If' 5= 

tiiuuir ; m 4«. Oa 1* evidently the relic of the word used' in 

Ut. .1 ..f Ihc .. .-eirtiuu'e of mcTilices, i.e. " (that) she may have regard to 


t«u Mat has been 

routed ^ ,lmt ..mwciucnily Aleyan might once more ascend the throne. 

fSSHSirlES 



etm»*x <nr 'auctjuk-ba*^ 4ia> not 


tl 


*yni» “mmI « ipiril of**. . • tki* ii Manfy * toggeottoii la • T(t 7 
cteiM pMMCo. It hui tto dn.wbwdi that 'Um it. is &et, an void* 
dMkrin tfco tnt han. oad b«aoe it miffat be better to ntaln Tni in <mm 
erard. OMtell qootoi aa Arabic ” booomm afflnentia ", but tUe 


would ratlMT re<]iiire A. 

•’ *1^' The text ia damaged : f ViroUeand leetotea it to 

mad (1^)' I !!!!►- •"“* **•“ • P««bility. The general 

drift ii, in any oaae, pretty dear. 

« -n]?:.«tore-nj;<’»> oreren "n;;<n'> ftomaroot 
atin to Arabic J6 “ get ready BH. TTUT it a Mcondary formation, like 
Arabic a:a. 


A regular name for the messenger (As. gux^u) 
of Ba'al, meaning literally “ he that rhanots o’er the clouds (As. urpite : 
of. BH. Oinsbeig (TaW>«, iv, p. lOD) acutely detects the application 

of this phrase to Yah m ^ 68‘ 33*1, where Paul Haupt’s nfay# is 


thus tendered unnecouary. It ia of interest that the rabbinic tradition did, 
in fact, interpret Ala*!^ to mean the highest hoavon. 


IS to be referred to Arabic “ depart ”. This 

identification is due to Virolleaud. 


'■°P' 18 not literal, but is a case of Q1|? employed as an auxiliary 
rerb, like Ar. rls and BH., Gen. 21*', Exod. 32*, Judges 8*', etc. Vidt 
Lb Page Henouf, TSBA., lx, pp. 292-3, comparing also Egyptian w». 
Cf. in low Englioh: “ he ups and says,” etc. 

’• The rt. means “ go abroad, faro forth ”, and is akin to BH. 

one. araro, Ar. i:s, bh. arw (as m Nahum 3*» onm ‘jjt "pr larBS). 

The pninitiee idea is of spreading out, or making distance, just as Arable 


“ go forth ” has this pnmaiy sense 
for the Egyptian cognate pJJ is written 
indicating “ walk ”, 


The idea of going ia primitive, 
0 i~ — I 

_ with the hieroglyph 


” JZI ^nS—the Semitic Olympos. Cf. exactly CT., 

xxr, iii, 4-6. ■'ENLIL iltakan pufjoriu, izzakara ana ilAni'* marAsilu. 

3361, 12, B«Inm riibu ka ins pubur iUni labOti [cf. d' 89* flVS ifH 
{LtDa*J)fnH3Yl*>K’TDa —an unnoticed parallel]. Great, frag, iii, 43, 


101, pufenr ilAni. In OT. cf. ^ 82*'W bk ITWa M3 OrniJK. The gods are 
aUkdf M in Hebrew mythology, D'bM The word 32 is here pi. and 
does not mean HAt" os su^ested by Virolleaud. For the word 



im 


fBX COMBAT or 'AtBTA»-BA‘AL AND MOT 


IL Aa »•!>». irsm • »i«mbty ”, uri, •• I thint th* 

•AtwIi hfcwo •' togetlw "nwi primitiTe meuung to “ enoirde " 
a||bB; •<. ViroUMiiKl, Smbm 10, "On the tenth day" ma 
I t BpeW)- APP**" »ln»dy in Egypt, phr A 


" rbo fTtnn - Mi*. ■ 


" JUT Bittft, ecronling to the context, denote the offering of a sacrifice. 
It can Mararl; hare any lonnertion with MSiff " bate ". Quite provisionally 
t pnpoae to are in it the Safrl of a l«ae Mil identical with Arabic aL”, 
ate.. " lie hltth,'' meaning “ derate ” and need in a technical sense exactly 
tikf RH. cm (and noun npriM), (and noun Tk^), SIPJ (and 

noonKton). Thr mot appears in the form ITU II Q1^ in Exodus 16* 

CrX*, tc. orm II cnsT ViroUeaud thinks is the 

saidapt, i.e. ■' three rharioteers of the clouds but this upsets the 
parsllrtiamua membmrum and aeemingly contradicts. 

"Dan'? Negative Qal. (3rd sg. {.) from fflSJ. This is a apecial 
experatMi to ilrnoVe divine favour, as in the Sabcan epithet EDnS 
protector' (fhd). (T .^mna .<>»»; ^ M'*, 4 . 13‘. We have here the 
oW raonectHin la lwren light and salvation, because tS23 primarily means 
■■ ahin. •' as in Assyr. naliatu.* Hence the Hiph U in Hebrew = “ make 
a shining ", followed by 7H. Cf. 1^ 84'» 'JD 011 = “ BrighUn tht 

/errd thine anointeri" (wrongly rendered in BF.). b -K^l as in old Aramaic. 

(7.V-7 ; v. .Addenda. I 


-TT nrn^. ■ 


ar. whirh n-eurs in vi. 47 ff., is explained by 
iA j •' suck the teat ” and 11? “ breast ”. The 
y aitrsetive, but at the same time diCBcult to fit 
» »e take It U1 be a proverbial phrase for “ lavishly - 
cr feels tier smkUng I am at present seeking 
III the mcanwhUo v. Tallquist, Typen der 
f in //sMrm (St. Petersburg), vol. i, Nos. 1 and 2 


'• nn This aonl equates, no doubt, with Ethiopic flA*^* 


w ma™, or more probably the Hebrew 
» up rather with pS»u. 



Ot MSB MM 


ImUb. 1». 

*> DJS*12 - A>. kwp«t*i “erase": NH. iq*^ (B«*e, fol. SO). 

"Dv;r Dn- " resin *’, or gum each ss “ manna " (whidi oomsa 
from the tnetomartzpisllKaman^cni). 8o in Assyrian we read of dim** etfad 
“ bkwd of the cedar ", £eil amt. AtturkiHor. IniaU*., 13, ir. 22; 01, ill, 18 i 
KAR., 66. 10; CT., xxiii, 36, 41. As a medicament: Johns, Dttdt, 480. 
rer. 7-8; vuU Thureau-Dangtn, SitueU, p. 60, n. 19. Parallel ezprasaions 
in primitiTe speech an cited by Fraser, Ooidea Boagh, ii. 20, 248. Wine is 
mora specifically 0*039 01 Gen. 39» ; Dent. 32>« > otpo jSsrptfur, Aok. 
Ta4., ii, 2. Cf. for Arabic parallels Jacob, SUidien, ir, 6 ff. In Latin of. 
Btatins, Tkeb., t, 392, “ langui* . . baechetu" ; Nemesianns, Xel., iii, 
60 ; “ PiMai amal iitrgentu taugutne batcaa." 

-Sna , which at first tight appesus desperate, is surely the BH. 

; Arabic ; Assyrian pat&ln {Xaqlu., ii, 153, 104 ; Zinunern, 
Surjnt, p. 68 (n.), pitiitu); Eth. ; Syriac in the 

primitive sense “ gird round 

For the interchange of labials ; ct. 0^0 and ObO; OBI and 001; 
fBP and ka and ▼. Barth, Stym. Slmdten, p. 33. 

For the interchange of dentals cf. nadinu = |n3 ; piO ■» bathlru. 
Barth., op. cit., pp. 39-40, § 8. Vide Hroin^, Artkiv. OrierUdlni, Iv, 128 i 
“ nous avons ru quo lea inscnptions do Kai-Sarora prefirent rezplosire 
sonoce k rexplosive sourde." The word is here UlOlI just as b]7B and 1SV 
are conjoined in Num. 19»: TOS ^TTIB fK IIPK miTB '^3 ^>31. 

“Sns. In addition to As. pajjalu, quoted by Virolleaud, cf. Arabic 
Jm and Ethiopio /.AA*. With brw 10S cf. V Bawl., 63, b, 8 (begin.) 

bitjjalo samid. 

-□JS^basnorelatio n to O'J^ " vines", but is formed from 
rt. 11)B3 “ tie round'', which in Aram. (jQiS has the specific sense " rein, 
bridle ”, The word F|B3 (akin to 333) often renders BH. pSTJ in Targum 
OnqeloB (e.g. Gca. 29**, 33*, 48‘*) and p3n is the word employed tn/ra, 
V. 13. for to “ rein 

[An Aramaic ps “ fetter" also exists and might be thought to be 
related ; this is, of course, not impossible (particularly if P3 be taken- 
713* whence kaninu “wrap round ", etc.), but more probably ^33 — 
b33 by nasalization.] 

OT II C|03 may be equated with Ethiopio 0VC^i Hinean 


“ gold ”. So T^lfl p1^ in the onpublisbed text cited by Virolleaud 
(Syria, liii, 130, n. 1). with which cf. ^ 68** fTTH pipT again || ^03. 
For the order D33p3 pT 711 cf. in Aseyr. e.g. I Bawl. 68, i, 14: ia 



TU f OOmiT Of ’ikUTlV-U'At 1>1> MOT 


t Mag_UpMa triaktt: Bugtm, PruntMter^ ftl: h 

UmAA . . . * . tMMTtilBna lubHtQ ^ B*wl. 6S, ii, ^ ff*: 

h Mhn^ar iH poln^U Ootika nbdi Ubbui ioikin-ma, etc. ViJ* 
fimiiilinr. ** Rektlrprcooiae n a. KvUiimU ta AwynKben." BA., i 
Pf, m-». «o elw to ethiopic WfrtlA* (DaWn. Or., 

^ tm. 

•^Dnpj k fnnotul. in eiectly the eerae mennw »» to B3B3, 
treia tto* tool 3^2 CpS. which bwi the meaning " bind " (developing 
cat of "•««r*«wnd'■). W. Ambic Ethiopio “band”. It 

tbaetogaMm “Imdb-''. 

-in26n enpto a compiond name, combining two ancient 
dlitiMi, Owfcd aid Amurrf ul. The ionner waa identitied in laraclitic theology 
vUh Vahnwh (id. Iiatah. tij**!; the taller h the well-kiinwii god of the 
” W’mI lAiai " I Amiimii, i.e. .Syna. It ia inlemtlng to notice that Amumi 
to haw tatmdie’e.i a» Ihe g,«| who leaiU the etccdii of Aierat. for in A'.. 1356, 
rr«. a h, tt la thw very gcal who ligufea a* mutil aj/pdtt liuulmg the ateod of 


** to ***•“ primitive senao “ gird " ; cf. 

fyrtoe -twii- , Arabic wiCw ; Kthaipie : Amharic iV+4 (Aaeyr. 

e|rfh« IB ihw amiw w doubifiili. Cl alao moat iUuminatingly “ITWl^ 
to Mtahoab. A'r/iia, t»«i. I I, Hence tbe wiml rocana here “ reined 

la irrliap uani in the literal aenae of “ Iwlly, itomaeh ” 
and then tmweiy " hack ", lu .la- /-ia(a (conatr, (aiiaa//. on which V. fully 
Hniina. AV. |i|. MB Ungilon. JK.I.I 11127. p. .'.SK, n. 3, 

For haaia une-viivia-ally m thw ecner r{. .Ifaragti, *!, 48 

1 •- TlMitii{«>i«i, /leiilj. li, >1); amelu iuatum inihaama, liamamu imkid 
{itoalahi (Of (p*)ii>*>i. cf CT.. aaii. 172 «) imlyaama. Ubanku Itib. (Tbe 


• n:2D!2D'^ r-rhapa 


V . perhapa akin to Arabic in the developed 
tMe ' , i e • comf.wtablv " ivl^aimdc, but very doubtful, 
rainaie TOy with Arabir -»5.yi •' newly.irrigated 


The word haa tbe ap 
dto* ahwg. {wwiaely aa in .Arabie ItL 
ctowea. of-tTW-rw ••h*dd“. 

• flarel «f nra The 


d baa the apcrilic aenae of hokliiig tbe twin and 
n .Arable .**! daeera riii arr armwa—a niiauw. 


the eoMen neeltoMly. but d<M 
ton. baeaiM* IfS natty mean, 


rot*ning " to Same ’’ would init 
m any loo nay in an eariy Benutio 
tto»e" (then oaed of fin), and ia 




<am ooMauev w 'umttX’m’Mu 'not 'W 

ku%»^pinQrncftBn^. IheinUe ^ “toriw (of tte Hclato)'* lb 
of tnoh aneortaSn origiD u to be pfailoiegioeUy “ lUimeroqe ** far par pawe 
9^ coupertioii. 

Foi the ataT u » qrmbol of brigbtneee ef. 4898. 10 ( w IV RmtI. 37): 
tiw home of B«l kima btUab iamt »abiu maU nUti. eii. 90. OBs 

» fMotaMy ia boflt whidi kim* kakkab kmi iup^ Daniel, zii, S: 

CTMiaa ffa-m 'pnsai yp-n ima rmr a^awom. vn» 

TaDqniit, Hakedtm, i. pp. iSfi-O. 

-fsvDnia. This msy denote the assembled gods of (be 
pantheon in the “ holy hill ” of the North (ZaphAn), combining DHS 
vitb Synao —the name for “ lord " most common in Syria. Ci. 
Cortist, pp. 76-7 : On ZaphAn-motif v. my note in JRAS., loc. cit.,p. 800, 
n. 25. £iBsfeldt’8 identi6cation of Zaphon with Mt. Oasius near Ras-Samra 
does not in any way affbot the fact that the hill was endowed with 
mythological motifs and that its very name was motivated. 

-P0N has a \-ery special mythological connotation. It is the place 
where the upper and lower oceans coalesce, i.e. the point of the horison 
where heaven and earth appear to meet. In Arabic the horizon is, indeed, 
called J*!, and m Assyrian apil^tu (Meissner, Suppl. s.v.). The Arabic 


term was adopted, in the form p'DIN, by rabbmical authors. Cmonn is, 


of course, dual referring to the heavenly and earthly oceans. 


links up with BH. BT’lp ** board, beam ” and it a case of 
pars pro Mo. I would compare the exactly similar Sumenan ki. urra “ place 
of beams ” in the text published by Pmches. PSBA., 1911, pp. 85 If., rev. 6. 


*’ If (beside regular 11307) really means “ years ”—as m Hebrew 

and Nabatean, we may cf. the title OSCT 3N with the Assyrian B41 labiru 
(HI R., obv. 66) and with OT. 17 '’SK m Isaiah 9* (following the interpr. 
of Geseniiis, Rwald, and DiUmann), but the pi. of 113127 ia elsewhm 
femmme. f 


p-lE' •• 


he brake all testramt 


See my explanation 


in JBAS., loc. cit.. n. I can now add material. Cf. the Assyrian ezpteaaion 
in Old Babyl. OUg. Epic (ed. Jaatrow-day), ui. 99: ittapiar kabtotnm, 
in&nga lilts libbaiwma|panukuittamir. ZA.,v,pp87,14; kabUakilappaHT. 
This is the antithesis of mu’ irta: cf. CT., zv, 49, ii, 33 ; lint’ trto ia Jiitaba: 
Bittite-Sumer.-Aseyr. Glossary, ed. Dehtzscb, p. 9,11. 4-7, renden ia teirtam 
irtdm Ut iiH by Hittite guif ark^r ndUa yozt (“ who effects not constraint ”); 
cf. BH. B7B3 ISp. 


•• letrr Gmaberg and Albright think *11)17 iapdtu “ piaoe ”, 
but why shonld it be a sign of joy to pat the feet on a footatool ? I tabs 
the word aa Saf'el from which is ^in to the primitive meaning of 




iilf 


M ttl OOiOUT (W *AUnAS'BA*AL AND MOT 


Ml yU, U. OnO. tai St fnAtblr tkia to HO ^ goag taek to 
M«r(|Wli»*io " wt tbc iMt jsinpiag ** 

an •hkh ViraUnod Imtm unexpUined n cleodf 
B8< 3)n “haaftt it Thoo oit very hungry 

M*nrm k BK wtader ie »nd hut been 

•wriw in g 


-rwsp tcj? W the Anbir Uo vender blindly dennog 
«ll«ln»&y from U d«k « BR GOV (f^m 4') end Anmeic K07 
th* «nr<l mow to awvfl vender in the derk 

»• Djjn ehould be reetofod from It BOV 

*» ArtbW ^ Inmp ebout vender eimlcwlj ekin eleo to Synec 
Mi '■uueh mtl etpbire 

'*• t hi bn* regttdnl u meer Thi» uuge ebu eppeers m Ethiopic 
oewMioiieJly HMImeiifl. Ut 79«) end rf F»odu« 17‘> 0^33 TJi 
euMmetMo ffT' Wr re«n d be <iuoled beceunc CPT la there 
but ereWiw pedM u w eg An eltemel.ve 

iwtape better e»pUo»li<Hi i. lUt of Montgomert vhi sera in 
RanM the AtUw 4; krt 

'** ^ rOHN The meenins» It u [Greet] 

Badl. tore that vouW n„*i llV i* if o uru the veil kolen 

1 MAH Aenr elpu rebu end nurru rebu BH TJX 
Idt^tnvllv eWl , T5y, p , ^ 

Cent «. jrrmf mum mn . „„de, th. .ppi.t«. 

boe Aelerv b«l ,««! '"'““•'W pre-rved . etory telling 

lUrvin lb le- 1 ; ‘„• »>*• end ebduoted tq Crete 

KV rj ‘ «>«»fromMon Hud 

h* ko »« t-*-T T tf h-n of ”* Dindorf) Thu myth 

M r» Hi. Utter heuiR merrl, „„,h„ 


-n»1 bn 

nVi ewond Utrr 


“nl muel he reed 

«»* not t:,< ) 


in pUre of A iroUeeud e lift 
The Word u doubtlew oon 



na wmua em *xuBrxs-*k*ML amd uov 




aMtwl Witt Ai«Md ^ “RMNhrs • pottioo'', H^. ysn, m wUcIi 
fn the MM* “ MrtM " r. Kltaii. A OnKHMim to SmOto £<ato(9fV*V- 

"n ^ ******* ********* *’®**'*® 

ia probably an AnatoliaD term || t90V, borrowed 

at a time when Ugadt wae under foreign adminietration (cf. my article, 
** Anatidian Loan-Wordi in Raa-Samia texts ”—forthcoming). I have 
thought of (a) Lydian x^sAArtr = Carian yf.Xa » Phrygian fiaXifr “ king” 
(t. Sayce, TSBA., ix, ): (b) a form aasociated with Hittite Mi 
“ pay fief” ; i.e. “ onr liege " : (c) Dr. J. ScheflelowitE has suggested an 
A^ran iarondya “ leader " whieh may then be Hittite leueranat, and Qk. 
miparof, the mterchange of liquids being, of course, no cause for objection. 

nnipp and its counterpart HDS ^ mean ” to whom 

we bring goblets of tribute ". The phrase refers to the tribute naturally 
exacted from his subjects by a king or Uni. There is also, however, an 
allusion to the bbations offered to Aleyan-Ba'al at the annual “ coronation' 
ceremony ” which formed part of the rite for which this poem was designed. 
Similarly in Assyrian cultus NIN . IB ( •=■ Alcyan-Ba'al, as I hope shortly 
to prove), on the day of hu enthronement at the annual festival (ina asabiiu 
namriri. ina nakeiu ina issmi, toknui hadii rapiai ina aHabiiii) is said similarly 
to be cheered by bis sire, B£1—“ what time he gladdens him with wine ” 
(kumnna ma katibtdu j K. 133). See on this parallel, Arehiv OmntMni, 

- njjDn s, ” who seta him firm upon his throne.” For this 
sense cf, BH, 1 Kings 2 « in K33 bff 'SS'lPn 'jrSH IVH miT 'H 
"SK. 2 Sam. 5 *': bv Tlsob mn’ Irsn ■<3 •, l Chron. 14'. 

Cf, in the Assyrian text K. 133 (quoted in the last note), how of NIN.IB 
it IS said that he is mdnt to •‘Bfl, ramamfu aiatiriu = “ Son of Ba'al. whom 
be himself establubeth (cf. NM. 3®It).” 


>» In all likelihood this is not = Ar. ; Etb. Aju:; 

BH. 1T11 I " courtyard ”, but rather = Ar. Sabean (pi.) 3lrW 

“ abode, dweUing ” || H'S (cf. BOB., s.v., p. 346). Cf. 0 92 ITTlSn II D'S. 
which does, on the other hand, suggest “ court ”, unless indeed * 

” abode ” is there to be read. 

Cf. how in the Assyrian hymn to NIN.IB (K. 133) the god, on the day 
of his enthronement, is made “ equal to Anu and Bel ” (ittt Ani u BU ina 
iUnaniiu). 

“* “ scarcely ■= BH. IJlT " soothsayer ” as suggested by 

ViroUeand. May it not more plansibly be referred to a root akin to Arabic 
l^ia, ja (n.) “ ministrare, occupatio ” (BH. etc.), by which 



Tn oomuT or 'nxtAs-iA'Ai axd hot 


rr‘rrr‘iiT- 4 **. So mttt JV vooU mnn " minittimnt of Al«r»t 

-eSS I cannot JH Mpfatin; it H«iiu to be a ]>liiral of the type 
Je*}. Tlm« ill eleo k>id« doubt u to the actiu) reading.* 

~ jicn'j -[jp-T nar naan*;. ViroUeand’i 

nbcae beard ia rut ” in utterly impowible and tcucely 
to ba Ulwt] aerioualy. ^3|'n n3lff ia aurriy « BH. ^p3(?T fQ'ip “ thy hoary 
lid " i rf. Arabir i Kibiopir **tfl : Aaaymn iibu. The word YTOnb 
derina frtvii the root JC XH. ^; fiyriac );fiO; Arabic d'J- ) 

fthiopir ."'■uith Arabian 6)3 " join, unite ” (obvioualy 

akin to rttP). The wool u hree Hiphi‘1" May the queen of 
the |*jda unltr unto wmbrni thine hoaiy old age ”, i.e. “ grant 
thee le«r(h of <laya and wiadoni the Semitic ideal. With n3"1 
ef. the title Hc-lit tiam aithoiit further qualification (along with 
^ Marduhl in A«a/ir Sry. Mnmyr.. xM, 17 (cf. JHAS.. 1920, p. 25). 
tin amj >• Mu iMai larrahu. 

plural (of form _U.I) of m ^ Ar. ij, NH. 
n>n •• lung Artvr. in, ■ |.ro„t comj.nrrd hy ViroiJcaud, sfema 
to We a diacronl Umg .o.iiiecl.d rather with nn * behind 

II el!**'"' '**' "" »n»i<>gy of tulu from 

TV arriM^ la ohn.,iu.ly «.nirthiiig like " *ml may nqx.ae lie within you ", 

<flAf (aagf u a .igii of gi.al bfeatlnug and health. 

I l>t ha. here .he primitive .cUv. of •• luaunaure ", as in Arabic 

t’T' OrifnlaU d Beyrouth, 

1. eaacljy Talm. Jer. Kethoh. I(ifc: ‘taro, nTl^ 

iJs '11''^’""'"“"'"' i‘ « the 


■f-uind.tidna": cf. Ar. :i;.l BH. 



vn vamux or ’ALBrAiT<a&'Ai.’ aro iror 


^^rm 


with 'par “iRisiite”, owh« to 


the dbikiit. 1 regud it m oorrapt for ITld/, by • T«y eeey «»<», 
Ti*. for ThU «= BH. ITI® U; Ar. iSj; Syrtoc " weter, 
inigate The word ia aa mfinitive used adrerbially. 


• I 


I explioable from Samaritan '^hioh 

BH. i533 in Targum Sam, Ler. 13 The primitive aeuee ii 


render* 
' shave ", 


as Synac ^ajt^iCasteU 664, bat not in Brockelmann or Payne-Smith!), 
and the word may thus be appbed also to grazed pastures. Cf. exactly 
^ 72 • TJ by lEOa TT'. Vv. 6»-9 thus mean : “ Moreover, may the 
ba‘al grant the luxuriance of hw rain,—the luxuriance of hU raining 
down on the mown grass." 

n, 

. Infinitive Qal + suffix of 3rd tmg. masc. possessive from a 
root akm to Arabic Assyr. iardru “ dune ”; the word is used in a 
similar sense m Job 37 * TnOT D^SBin bs IMVI, where its presence has 
been recognized by Eitan, A CotitrtlnUum to Semitte Lexicogra^y. 

“• DT'IN ns. Cedars were especuilly favoured in buildings; 
of. m Solomon's temple, 1 Kings v, 20 if., and in the palace of Darius at 
Susa. (Kent, " Old Persian Inscriptions ”. JAOS., h, p. 200, 1. 31). 
So in EJ, ui, 31-2, Nebuchadnezzar records how he decorated Mardulc’s 
papabu hia rteJaaii <« enniu ia iitu fyoabnanum “ hJtu dlUum vilam 
oaa xalulu Ehta papaia. 

•‘n:bhy does not mean merely " he will complete it", but ha* 
the same sense os in Amr.*-' ".■.■I *' f"ir..iir..“ s building; cf. 

Ezra4“, 6»- •■ “, 6“. (• a'H. \.«..r .. :,;i: / I .... i"f 

»«n:DDr is clearly a builduig term. I venture to compare 

Neh. 4*1 D'iyijy baoa □"WJ nmra D'-ran. where it appear* that 
tffOy BH. and Fhoenic. C07“ carry ”) is a synonym for 9303 ff'Km 
(cf. bl^lQil, ib.') and probably referred ongmoUy to carrying the hods or 
bricks. 


in 111 Here we have a fine piece of 

poetic imagery. Unfortunately, ViroUeaud has mused the essential point 
when he says that since the verb nX is only used elsewhere in speaking 
of living beings, the words and KitffF must denote such beings. 
The very point lies in the personifioation of pn and ITUyy ae 
two joyful beneficiaries of Ba'al who will sing his praises in the newly* 
eonstiaetcd aanctuary. 

pn ia the Arabio Jtj*- “stony soil", whilst 10197 may be either 



O! ’aUTTAK'BA'aL AlTD MOT 


^6 "pmf tentkwy" (OT. Sij^) or-to h«%hten the eBoct-,^ 
i'. 1" brio* qakknifd by the ba'el, will unite in 

cf, ^ Tm'TWTST TMia’WK ^3irrTOnfi>r'. 


»Dir, The wofd Tjf, whiih Mean in I AB. |i 3n3 «= BH. 
fkWyeqttU. with Anbk " relley ". 

ue both Mtmncly obecure, and we can 
bwt huaHjcnneni. The fonner may be on internal plural of ITM => 
AnmOK JfTW, A«. odni- e (|ireir« of cedar. The Utter may be 
oa AnUim - eitli the definite article Jl. a« in e.g. iraAK (even in 
Kg. otgahii). etc.—equating with Arabic ; Ateyt. giwu; 

X|. (lii««-»ort]) ^ (faf); Greek yiijiot " gypsum ”. 

1b Hponuh the won! limilaiiy rrUine the native Arabic form alga. The form 
wight W due to the infinencr of Egyptian orthography, os when 
KaM t. wntien Kti in hS.. |*2». n, u,d SaUroi* is written Srm(n), and 
hy^w M wriiien (ipn (rather than GW). For gypnum as an ArabUn product 
fit Pbilb^, Wfart q/ Arninc, i. ji. ID “ Gypiium fwours in great quantiticB 
vtoryarbetr in (be ItmmtoKr flMrrt." 

Fm gyprum as specially usej in Syrian ImiWinga cf. Theophraotua wtpi 
I M; -1 yif^oc y.W«i »A„«T,^ir,V XArpy *el rrtpi^najdrr, 
L " 7',*!" *' eeilf Ai'Sovc (bricks) rroiofioiv. 

so again ((W. This statrnieni i» l.ime out by the fact that BH, TS 

wi^“^Uir^'” Primsrily 

«!l“lS?hrEe'rr "*'"“n.'.‘u- « •‘brilUanU” 

line >• 

fiMtUifI) of tldlkrTlilia WHIflUlirinl wi#K nmm ’ a a • a 

<fcHni lo tKm Viei IL. * With prrrums stonw survived right 

‘'S' it" Tr “ • 

BUthee') «*'»*"» tnargaritae "(not quoted by 

•» DN:p«. Fn.w the fact that thi. won! mmmn, unchanged in 

D.<I?E equates with Eth-flaWI and 

UtBi AraWe bH. rn: Syr. ^0,; Ar. n^ 



It 


fitaHtr ttaam” Am OSn fTEH Tibo Mta Itfl Ml 

•HlMrf»g«> eenMpcad. es>eUy «iUi KA. flXTCW^* 

{U. s«)» nxsam orrtirai: wd tAA* flATClT^* (J«»- w*) 

»laton )6 Qn*^cn rob xsTM p. A^ofiejokong. 

**• iBpent. QaL of TTO =» Ar. J“ “ leap ”, or from the oognate 

TW «* Aa. tarirn, on whiofa t. Fried. CeliUecll, Biob., p. 147: “ Maka 
thy feet to dance, and leap upon the ground.” * 

-Tlpei^sN^-- a “ *ild bull ”; cf. OT. n’^TOT “d «*• 
TalmQdic and 1113*1 mW. Cf. (imilarly in the modem Arahio 

dialects of Iraq and Jerusalem ; bin" *>*fn “ boar, wild pig 

: On rQ*7 ▼. tupra, n. SI. The meaning of p3 

ia not yet clear. 

.-DDrrn!?2i. a compound name like IIOWI BTtp {it qw>, r. 
eapra, n. 88). The god is a literary invention, though probably hypaftatiaed 


from the ” carpenter-pneet ” in the ntoal. is the AssjTian keUru, 
especially used of renovating buildings, whilst DOPt e> bsstsu “ intelligent, 
‘ cunning.' " A name sooh as ” Foreman Cumung " will best give the sense. 


’■ nj£ lit. “ and smite thou his fsee ”. According to 

ViroUeaud, the suffix refers to the NIO Fl!7K. and this is s popular circum¬ 
locution for *' kill "—or perhaps, more pieciaely, “ behead.” But it is 


also possible that it refers to ^73 T'K^>lf, whose face is to be slapped aa 
part of the enthronement-ntual. Thu interpretation arisea from tbe well- 
known Babylonian nte, wherein the king, before bis re-entbroneipent at 
the New-Year (Akitu) festival, ia first ceremonially "humiliated” to 
symbolize the fact that he who at the end of a year becomes decrepit (aa 
tepreaenting the group-vigour which waxea and wanes ^m year to year) ia 
now remstated to a new year of “ life ”. Part of this symbolic rite was the 
ceremonial boxing of the king's eats ! This ritual was similarly accompanied 
by the introduction of the king before B41 and by the sacrifioe of a bull. 
(Cf. Langdon, SoC., p. 26.) The " humiliation of the king ” survives in 
very many of tbe miunmera’ plays and waa apparently a cardinal element 
of tbe ceremonies in many parts. 


c. of Ba'al (?). Sitting at the right aide was a sign of high 


* That my interpretation is here oorrect is strikingly suggested by the 
complete parallelism of expression in another SemiUo tongue—M sndea n, 
indeaeribing a aunii ar scen e. Cf. Qolosta. 31*. Lidibataki: M^HMO rTWH 
tna Thereupon she laughed, exulted, spreog up, 

and Im^ about.” 



TU C»1(BAT 09 ’A1ETAS-BA‘AL AKD MOt 


a/MM. iittint a Oie biiid of Uie god wM • rign of dlTbM 

Md 

■It ^ n0> (adanwd to • king); ->rp^ SBf'•rwb mT DM3 
I, *i, II. 6: « JpxOMJi'n’ napiivia S'^v, dyrcvoac <&r 

Mm Agn, i ijiitr «Vi to itimm itat napaKiaStaStVTWf ttira nS 

pir maiJUg ‘Imritnv in Stfitir. 1 Kodno i», 29 : ifftiufovr aMr (i.a, rir 
fmM*) «w 'Awitiir T1)» ivyirtpT fiaprinou toS davpamv, n^v )raAAairi)T 

ni <v TW g.o.W: ^ 4s<« bpfi n^. 

Tkb it to be eipltinnl bnm the feet that in Semitic folklore the light lidt 
wm the Inehtr oiac. cf. Aitbic 'jj _; BH. Geneei* 35"; cf. Well- 
ktBHn, gulf, 202. n tleo in Anyritn limnu " bad ”, which i* 
tmlif la t tmoii (Hanpt). 

la Ibe hymn K. 133, referrinft to the enthronement of NIN.IB, the idea 
bMt Itiwmented b> la eonTeye.1 by the term* : lakjiiih hedii rapiii 

ilia ahabiiu (i.e. " when be nu enthroned with stability, joy, and 
es|iaMiT«neai ”|. 

* " nom, hcrrupitn An adv^rbittl usage of TTiT com- 
parable with (originally T? without the emphatic suffix T) from n? ; 
Oraak .«aw. »tr- Thi. uiagi- appear* also m mislem Palestinian Arabic. 

- np^r\ derives not from CT1 (Virolleaud), but from a rt. DOT — 
Arable ^ j A-vr. rsmii. BH. HOT ” lay foundation.” (strictly 
throw ef, .\wiyr, nailu, (.k. xp^rtiha doAAeod-u, Latin fundamenta 
jmere. and v Haupt. AJSI.. xv, l.ia,. This nnit may be recognised in 
in lUra i. ■ rnDin nKT0yr6i wnbx n'D dm ootIj 

i^rrrto X, 11 • evtn rren 'd=i nip coin c'-inr ns-iaa (read 

/eaf I. II. aith Torexyner. we n-ad OTrTl for TDm in Pr. U*‘ wo 
ahowlil no uiidervlaiid Sann in the first hemistich. 

u •’ 

y ^ "' ** ^ *‘»"'** for ju stasiiai 

f . 3TI^. The omuuiion of the prepwith.n after words implying neriJlM 

= “«riBced to 

" )X80®VnH?‘1'f^'f '' - 74, n f. (Cf. Cooko, 

■ f*" trmislste : " One wild ox for the temple 


HaiUit". 

A «/.. p. KW l llsniT 
(andi a rht kmn for the m 

H " (' iroUeaud,. but U a pamllel to 

9«M( hearken unto „„ ”1 ^ k a » xo 

«a-e. am. S.W. sn - .Hi:" ^ 


1 ' when DOm waa wrongly 




im oomuiT OF ju(0 SS 


Fertile CQHtraetion ^ fS ef. BH. Job.U*> i Fiot.14»: 

-D^an aipa » eeeine edTiaebU to point oat 

tiist th^ pfanae cennot be brought into relatioiubip with the Hittjta Ut 
bUhoi (Sa^, CyL 84: bit f/iUiti ta$>M tleal 0aUi) until H is definittijr 
wtablished ihet thie ie the Am<»ite onme only for the Hittite structare, 
M iteted in WincUer, KedteXr. .Sarptnu, p. 72, I. 42S: Ut eppeti tanliil 
Aelli llii:i. Kn iiid 'liwi: \i>i:im >.ii t ilan-If this itetement 
be correct |iilivn; ■r.ig'ii e<)ueie »'"l. HH " window ”, end the 

meenmg here, where Keiir-geeis refuaes to build • t«in)de with windowi 
would he that he rrftuee to build an elaborate bit |)iUni in the 
Hittite atjle of architecture. But it seema probable that bit-l}jlini ia not 
really m origin Semitic, and ha< no connection, m fact, with “ window ”, 
bring Hiinply an attempt to accommodate to a Semitic word the Hittite 
term {jiiawwar or perhspe rather the Hittite BIT. (jalentuwai (dr 7110, r. 
Hroui^, “ ('her die VOlket u. Sprachen dee Alien Cbatti-Landea,” Bo8t., 
iii, 2, p. 2. n. 1). 

Baneth ingenioutly identitiee m with Aasyrian awatu 
oamatu *' tpeech, wont ”. In Samaritan often tendera BE. 

T3H in but thu u probably a aofter form of mn. The verb SOfl 
la from 3TI7, not from SCT, and meana ” turn thy attention ”, ant- 
modtertrre, npocrpiirtir. 

■“ pa's*? Fide tuprA, n. 120. 

nsbaj IS a parallel to TIIFK and may therefore be equated 
with Etbiopic )nA* nnd VIlAIA’ *nd Assyrian nablu (K. 257, rev. 
15-16; Salm. Hanoi., ii, 68) " flame ” The ’albf perhaps represents the 
plural formation 

is 3rd amg. fern. “ Lot it consume Cf. BH. !>3X with 
Jtftl and Arabic, c.g. JJaill jOl (Une, i, p. 716). 

- DO' Note the seven-day week ' This u, of course, 

the pudos of the seven-day celebration of the festival for which this poem 
was written. It comporta with the seven-day harvest feasts—Peso^ and 
AtlJ —of the Hebrews. 

- in derives from a root 'T3 which is the Ethiopic VX* “ ” 

and ia Hipb'il, meaning " light ”. For the form cf. from 1133 ruprd, 
n. 133. 

uODi. not £tom 3130 fVirolleaiid), but is the Imp. Qai. of 303 



M 


COMBAT or ’aUCTAS-Ba'aL AMD MOT 


-tato- - ap: Syr. attJ : Samaritan 3 i^:J , and 

TV word h more r«mmon than np^ in Aramaic Ungnagea. 
ra^ Anf <«^r in A.-?.. SK i« not extraordinary in a langnagn 

rLtHfiS; •■o- 10 " •“■ < 1 "““ '■ 

Jt tfJM.. t FAeoitmit it* J**cripttoiu, 1930.) 

**» Dp’1 ^- *• ““ a-3™" P*“*® ” 

pp - Ar. O J ; Syr. Xn (•" P«‘*l Aph'el) “ make thin ” ; Ethiopio 
BH. (yiTJ “ waAf 


may here have an even more preciae meaning than the 
blrly g««f»eral " nmetruction " and may link up with Arabic ^jt* and 
^ NH. rt^rtJJO ■■ roaeonry, plaeter-work ”. 

-njtr m. Thi« » the BH. T\3B “ yearlings ”. 


“PP IS not an adjective (ViroUeaud). but a noun connected with 
fiaauriun which rrndeni Ulr ’ fowl’’ in Targum Genesis !*•, 

fir, For offiTingv of fowl at thr analogous Babylonian akitu-festival 
rf, (Jwtea, Slat, K. .V 7"; Stat. G. 3‘-8“; .Sargon, Ann., 311-12; 
K. 2711. fee. 29-32. 


“• i. plural of which Epstein has brilliantly identified 

iraeAu, Iv. 191) with Assyrian lain “kid". It recurs || "lOK in I AS., 
11.23; II AH., viii, 19. 


- n"irs 22 Drnr. I think I can identify this divine 
order. Wc start with the (onaidrration that O'ySlff is merely a Semitic 
nmwl niinilirf, ami ii.it to U. uken too literally.’ Secondly, in this 
phrase meil not signify geiirtikigical descent, DUPN signifying .only 
the i-Mcrie of A»hcmt . just as in Job 9’ the ilrmons of plague and distress 
an- d'M-rilxsl luUisiiicly as tjin'33, i.e. p6U!rie of Resheph "—the 
plsgu- g-sl • \\ c an- isiiirTnini, therefore, with a group of deities of undeter- 
BIIW.1 naint».r a ho .sinslilule the cAterie of Ashr-rat. I venture to suggest 
thst these SIT the Aiuinaki Igigi of Mrsupotamian mythology. They, too. 


' a. fienesi. 4«. .’lO* |,. £3^ 25”. Sec also KAT*, p. 634. 

• I IhciT regard }«S '3 i, u -• |,o,^ „ot ? " in the Amama letters (and 


again in 2 Sam 23>i 


an.1 lender ' Springs not anguish from the very 
d Iniuble from the soU itself? Forsooth, mankind ia 
J Keahepli a boats do ever wing on high.” 



m 


of indefinite imabar, being wkndy ^TCo w fiTa, Mvta, fifty, w iixtgr.^ 
Thoi^ Utcr diridad into two group! of rMpeotirol; snpemsl and infernd 
deitie!, tbera te muefa to niggMt that tlkey origiMUy oonatituted * aiiii^ 
iMWt, and Mitar—the Meeopotanuan equlTalent of Aiheist~i» fiioqnently 
deacribed aa their “ leader " or “ queen **. Cf. lid., xxii, 57 ff., ooL i. ^ 5-81 
told dadmU totodtm rutoliat ^AtuttuiH; ib., 172, 2, 4: rotot /g^, 
K, 3464,22: ''Idtar Ite'U iUni nUmti (= dnunois). Further support for this 
▼iew lies m the fart that the very name Anunaki means literally “ oceanie 
beings which bannonizea with the description of Asherat as 

n"ndN and of the early Mesopotamian form of Ittar as li))ara thmti (de 
jso, T. sttpref, n. 3). 

»ci3»amEn form a perfect parallehsm ; the former links 
up with Aram. Mn''3; BH. rn3&, etc., pit," and the latter with NH. 

rryBCj, Synac Arabic “ well For the juata- 

poaition cf. Nnmbeis 21“: Dffn ’anj I^TT^ On® IJH^q IMa. 


For ft .= Qcf. XS. 1928. r. ftft ** IJr “ Hotus ”. But v. Additional Note. 
- nniNis an exact parallel to BD^K, pace ViroUeand, who equates 


it with rrtftllt" aays ”. It u the feni of ftftK which occurs in I AX. il, 1, 
and which connects with Assyrwn arjjo and Arabic and means 
bare " wild cows ”. , 

" upon the dais of doromion.” On the word 
HTB and its development v. svprd, n. 6. The expression is equivalent to 
BH. 2 chr. 23“ na^Joon Hca bv Than tk warn. 

IIS i.e. “ SIX added to sixty ” = sixty.six. For a 

somewhat similar use of ^ v. svprd, n. 17. 


TiTD- an explanation of the name (v. mprd, p. 15) “ foreman." 

nir Qjn u of doubtful meaning. Seeing that ftV ocenn 


> Due to varying methods of computation; v. Jastrow, BfJ. Bab. u. Auyr., 
i, 108, n. 2. Five and fifty belong to the decimal system ; v. Jensen, ZKF., 
i, 160, and cf. Greek ntyrt “ handful ” (Headlam-Knox, Herodat, p. 133). 
Seven and seventy belong to the heptod system, on which v. KAT*, 621, 
and (m Greece) Rooeber, ASQW., xxi, 4. “ Six ” and “ sixty ” belong to 
the Mesopotamian sor-system, based on the complete circle of 360 degrees, 

• A = mf (water); NU = zitent (mighty; cf. NUN = rubu): thus 
A.NU = BH. D'ai D’a annK rro “ ocean ”. NA is a phonetic 
complement, actually onutted in early forms of the name. KI is the 
determinative of location. Being no Sumerologist, I take this foom 
Jastrow, Bel. Bab. w. Assj/r., except for the comparison of A.NO with 
CPin 0*a which is my own. 



tl» CKHIVAT Of 'Al*TAK-**‘At JUI® MOT 


fi y«* rn f MA tA \nU tfc* *««• of “hoMe” or “■•aoluwy” 

(DmaMHil $prk, tit. l»i. 1 NtiiKtM thrt oa - " builden', 


' MUofii of tlw tliriiM 


-ncnrnp-a on ordutortanl tcnni tlie word n{T13 l» 
tlM Mmftitn batn^ta {rl Mnmrt ‘itppi » r &nd Mwpero Rie, xri. 
I7t», mf*m WM h^Mtu ianriimo ta .to(4) Anbic ^ , BH (713 , Aram 
iunnoo whKli r Kitbut AriKk ! umpitiam, $ r ) which erulently DMMl 
“ fMUf ’ WSTf ilriHAr* thr gobfn (r>n) wbuh the runwiter flowtdown 
ihirmiil^ th* fotlor ur duct It u tb« Arabic «^ and I’h pnicuii nW 
(«« whkh t < urkf 'A/ 3M0* *n<l iloffiunn Ib«r euugs PbdDB 
twdkr II f m Abk GMI Cm »»*viI 


IUntomif tbn rqnlralrnt of BH 'B bjr lh« Older 

tt“ Kwiora e| m B !W 

M« *• ^ “*"* fprrlfiL MMwe of e menege' u m 

Ante ,il!l •ml A»vri«n »Uko <<*iwvtc n Elhio|MC Ahh »nd the rt 
behind TM^ 

IM Tb. chH Wtl w *1101 to BH nwn r. At - 

■ Wherefow »f1 Ihoa ineditc* 


-prji. Inperatite h «| in the pnmitit e miim tneounter 

a 4 *»>• when It u WaW »n I I piPS weepon. of .tUttk 

' rtiraiu him ttet ruahn upon ua Arabic of 

•heh Ihie H ilw fmiHitivc tnianmR (A irr Ihwud) 

The (Wciirreii e «f ihw w M tn •» >«rK • Fe iuiIh trii invilnUtre the riew 
n<Bpw«elt-T« aiiVU 1 «., ,, «|, .„! other. ih« Ar.b.c m the 

wnweif Uiuml.liirn l. * I >uiwi>r<l from (< piir T^CAlipC 

ABeriMliiely ^3 m.v r, mbuK- w.th Ar J!r halt nmfidence 
ttir end tm with \r * S.h«,n 10*1 i, „ 

(aa Ihw) pUv prvtertem 

»• , 

' ‘ ' bw 'I lit confront h» tend , i. nwwt hi. «lUck 
If meen. ‘’fj Tjf Anawer 0 Be al 

*•* Cl uH 11 X lemed hj TT It u connected with Arabic 

■ad ^le comminuit, twfntiH 

CCC le the Ante X (of whnrh . ncoodery form i. dC , 

^ elio K U tiofae i Unrrw.) The «,fie nfera to HK Ireeted 

te • eoBwUre •. « Jj^kwl S'* 



m camtAT or ’AuerAK'BA^Ai. am mat 


TIM oprootiiig of ced«n it • licii of mmoH : of. Kgi^PilMar 1 M 
n BowL, 67, U: kM monittoni <a ti|) <tiiri*n aUa-oM, TA, Bod. 
193, obr. 4; qoUo SuTiigi[en lippol . . . lijmkiit iyfi e«Uhn iom. 

iKiiig»,3»*i^>^i5 ato fyhsi^inaaT'y^siTsaoTyaaorrarn- 

So obo in the coae of Tino-bronchea; TA. BerL 193, ler. 9 [ino] iodota 
mili dotia ifoaUtmo imkut kaU U OEfiTlN. Nohnm 2 *: IT'pjTa Oipjn '3 
’tnCntfC^OT. VT.376-i2o: “ Then opako Aleyon-B*'*!: * The fooBon, 
behold here he u (?); Why art tbon then inactive, yea, why inactire T 
We rely (on thee); protect u*! Give answer, 0 Ba’al (?). Confiront 
his hand, for it tears the cedars in twain, yea, with his right hand, ho 
ihatters them’ ” 

-nbaw (with K of negation) is a parallel to and 

and has no Semitic etymon. I suggest that it is an Anatolian term borrowed 
—along with other political terms — at a time when Ugant waa under 
Anatolian rule (v. ntpra, n. 6). It equates readily with Lydian palmus 
“ king a word occurring on the inserr. of .Sardis and in the Greek form 
iraApv'r (syn. of fiaaiXtvs) in Mipponax, frag. 0: Lycophron 601. 


n. is short for 'n t&TD (I AB. v, 6). My note, JRAS., 

loc. cit., n. 101, can he supplemented. 

ron can be explained from .Samaritan 2*11 (cf. BH. fUTIO, 
etc.), which renders “ p«de8tal ” in the TargQm. The naiT iflflS 
is thus a throne mounte<l on a dais, and eorresponds exactly with the 
Assyrian hinmt nimfdi.. It is signiiicant that the enthronement of the 
king upon a raised pedestal is similarly a feature of Egyptian coronationa 
(v. A. de Buck, Ue EgyptiMke yoorflrllungm btUnftnde dfn Ofrheuvtl), tor 
it has been suggested that the Byro.palcstinian rite did indtod derive from 
Egypt. (I'tde my discussion of tins, in connection with I AB. i, 24 ff. 
and the Eg. terms 'iwn and mrh, which may there be detected, in Anctenf 
Egypt, 1932, p. 114.) This custom can be illustrated folkloristically from 
non-Semitic sources ; kings were often mounted on special stonea when 
crowned v. Kuhn, Indogtrm. Shulien, i, 334 ; Pictet, Im Oriqivx* Ivda- 
europitnen on lei Arycu pnmUife, ii, 396. In English custom the throne 
is mounted upon the celebrated " stone of Scone " around which legend 


cf, Assyr, daUUu “ w 
*T*1^ cf. miprd, a. 

“ I run message 


“ I run messages.” The interpretation of this entire 
passage is very doubtful. I shall revert to it at a later date, with an 
alternative suggestion. 

n^n i) 0873 (= niU “people") is ingeniously identified by 
XHiorme iOb., January, 1931) with Assyrian ameluto *' mankind ”. We 



TV* or ’AUCrUI-BA'At AKD VOT 


IS 

Ai,*i IWhiMy *«»to U. fcm-See.kmww. 

m lUnmnHT »•«*, Wknriog ViiaOiMd, ta JSAS., loc. cit., n. 4«. 

>» 1 Ml MM iMttriiMl *Hh my itwinpU to interpret them reimi, 
m 4 IlMnfor* Md over tbe eomounUry for the piment. 

»*♦ T. tmpfo. B. 134. 

- TTirnnpure-B.»e. ■ ith .Vokt.enfis -Kiuine.ft. Ruifizzi(Speieer, 
141). The element jnPI r«uni m K.S. 1932, ii, 4 
a nltP ■" T»ih« ediUi end e<|iwte« «ith the Anetnl. god T»rbu who ie 
tlw Tliew of fitreh tnwlrtein. Thie T<£*eov •»* f»uniler of S*Umi* 
In Cfprm (Mreho. <■. ttm'i, ewl it u thiie poeetWi- that Terlm-izri. eUnding j 
aOUfrii.*, fieUiOi* 1 lulh* M in Tiiu*i-gi; Hpeiecr, p. 151. n. 113) denote* 
tlili Iowa. 

AriUc * " Irrr* Iwim et vindw ". A* i* well known, 

BOd iJ' interi benge in 1 >»nt>*ii. 

1 *. ... BM. nitW. Syrw: UfiD. etc. 

Awyr. liillm “ foreel " (Alhright). The •enxe m that Hot, 
(pitlu* Ilf deruutwoi. I* not to go •.'eltiiig fmib {wetorrM, which hr will 
only ratiige. t«it lu c^mtine htinvlf to the .Netherworld. 

-Dnni (■la»l) » clewrly the .Ambn- U.I j, .‘'yriac ]LS 
(with Intefehangr of liquid*;. .'•■«iotn nAde ; Tigr. Kthiopic 

hllh> ■'(wlm of h»nd'■ .-Viwt r. ntiu. whiih in V K*wl., 28.23 < kappu 
IHH. Cl^). I xA fuUr Holm*. AT, p. IIV. 

*" nrsn ro rewlly mean* " plact apart " and us hence uaed 
tai RH (amt SH to iim'<tr " War-hioire ". Here it mean* the NetherworM 

With thw enure (•wage, . f. d W* *; ’ ' t'a 'Tn' OT 'rOBmj 

*B?Cn CrC3 fciwj tf. -I<»b 3 whfrrr the j*ort pUys on thi« 
Mama (interpreting p*ffCn from the legal ’BTOn^ rfW. i.e. maaumtl, 
a tlarei; TimCi ’»Bn TSTI KTI CD StW )TOp. 

My father. I tr. M uae* Daater. niggrela Uuit the rxpremion I* eufiheiuMtic. 
•Undme fm C-TCM rrj on the anakqt.v of MI ITC ( ■ cemetery ■) 
far B*rO r*3 ami Ihr like. 

•“ t r. IJ 1.1 (whirh runtain iihraare of which parallel* occur elaewhete 
im HJ?.) nwrtain the rahjm'l of the complaint which Alryan-Ba'at » forbuidan 

M maka* 

Wj\h •na TTO in Xht primniT*. nmtum Muire ^ 
m 4 b I HITO M m liM., l*rt>TvrU 3 •*; CTTMl TiffTT "HU 




tmm «caau.T w ^axmtuh-^a'u. ako acox il ' 

Tlhp O*^ (XT. : eomxit Hamper, ZAW^ mi, S8S). Cf. SkbMft 

)0VB “fooda” and EhUopto T'tICh • “ boo^, gain ”. Cf. abn 
Ai^rian Mnartn " prewot ”, 

The traaalaticm ia: “Set not now thy face amid bia domain (layiiqt)i 
‘ Tlus ie my property, the place of my throne.' It is the land of hia 
inheritance.'’ 

>“ Variant (? corropt) of I AB., ii. 23 •- ■'BS TOK 33K 333.19 
nNfTi ^p3 13ir3 which I completely misunderstood in JBA8., 

loe. cit., p. 886. The rerbal forma here differ alightly from thoae in I AB., 
ii, 23, but this need not be due to corruption. We may pane as follows: 
lii^3-like a kid—131W—(which) with bruUing-nSpa 3rd pi. pret. 
Qal of 'p3 + emphatic -n obj. suffix of 3rd aing. maac.—“ they 
immolate it"—yKHnil 2nd aing. imperf. Pu'al of ttm + emphatic a 
—“ thou shall be smitten." 

K^3 means “ like a kid ” s Aa. lalu || as supra, II AB., 

vi. 43 ; the idcntiiication ia due to Epstein (of Jenisalem). The term 
'p3 has no connection with nj93 “ be innocent ”, aa I all too 
innocently supposed ; it ia the Assyrian n iq u “ sacrificed animal " £rom 
rt. naqVi “ sacrifice " ; cf. Sargon, Cyl. 50(immer) niqaaqqi: 8anb.Bar.33 
(immer) niqs clntti lu aqqi. Cf. also in .Syriac " lamb of sacrifice ". 

The words HEm laWa 1 would atill explain =-■ 
connecting the latter word with As. (lat” " break 

After this the word ]ffri should be supplied : cf. the similar omisaion 
in I AB.. ii, 28. 

Many passages bare been left, unexplained in the above notes. These 
are passages in the interpretation of which the present writer has not yet 
reached a stage of plausibility where he would care to take the risk of print. 

It is his intention, however, to publish further annotations when more 
material is to hand. 


Addenda 

After completing the above commentary I was able to advance somewhat 
in the interpretation of passages there left in obscurity. As ViroUeaud writes 
to me “ il Teste de terribles difficult^ ”, and the following are only to be 
regarded as provisional guesaes. 

(a) a compound name “ god-fiah ”, constructed in the 

same manner aa Assyrian tin-ainAu. airab»-amtlu, etc. The gods of any 
mythoa ore divine projectioiu of the participants in the rites around which 
it is written. Hence we may suppose that the “ divine fish ” is a proieetion 
of the fish-clad priest of the Syrian Goddess. On the association of the 
fish with this goddess cf. Oostang, The Syrian Ooddem, p. 53 ; Barton. 
Skekk of Semitic Oriyins, pp. 242 ff.; Fraser, Fasti of Ovid, ii, 291-2. 



mt CWM Of ’AUrrAJf-BA'At ISO MOT 


TW -- tiM <Ml %M tMo kwxni m Babylon, and the piaeifi^ 

Probabl, r> Wk to the graftb^ 

•lMmMw«irtliki|ocl«rB |it®j«tloo of tbe lofa! prieat. jii»t a» the Pbry^ 

Atlta h a wwi^ik* of the attl^prwt- »*"«*’ fi«b'»kina are unaged 

M BanJC^i^lkaler*. but thia ta a «ae of parallel development 
Md Mt «f bonwrta*. Note the »yro-Palaertinian word Tl aa agamat 

If 1 am rktbt In my arroment that ibia poem la the iivffot of the 
aatamndmmat-iiew year, ib* «mrtn.ttion of the aanctnirica and “ cov^ 
tm a apeeM iateft*l, in vir* of the fael that the ronftnirtion of MUm 
or “ wrffU* hcKrth* " wm a fe»twrr of thi* fentival tvm in iMaeJitK 

•WBw and aorvivea in .Iraiah practiee lothiatUy. Suttah. a* I have powtM 
«ot Abotfi. *1 r«ituUrl> ftwietr4 in the AflimAic TarBum of the Bible by the 


«ord ahwh » the of tmf teat. Thiia tho Iiraelitic 

tMahstaw K ieen to derive from an early Ammean prartiee, and thii 
ditepapn of the ttm^ l■rMf»unl|rd hy Oealerley. Mj/f/t ami Hitval, 
tkal the miidiA ilrrive form the limUl bower erected for the I'e^or 
fift-H. ahich vaa lalrtirateit at thie eraeun. 


<») My e«(ilanat*on of tbi* term in JHAS.. loc. cit., n. 13 as 

Miming U> the 'l«.l>e (HH a«(H iat«l with the Mother goddees is 

tavalklawd by the material to U found In the present terf, Perhaps nrt 
as a eynonymn of Semitic l|iroperly nrigliboiir, fellow, aesoemte ” and 
aaly Ihenre " tierithcr “ in a liloial urnw) was a trriniima teehnieus oriBinating 
In Anatolian mltiw. le it jierhatM the Htttite arm " iwiaociale, friend 
TbNi word I derire from \ ar. " link together" (then, " comport im m 
Latin attua "joint’', liiwk ijirimitiveU| npmioKw. doJjior, etc.? Cf. 
SMaaaKihsileally llelirvw ^2fl troni \ ^3n ’join", JVO? from 
vBOT ’'pim", and CllS^f from ^ Arabic wi'l, Awyr. alapu 

*' Unit ", tn a s|iec(tkally eultk’ aeitiie if. Hebrew wliirh is priibsbly 
ennneetni with WS " unite" 


(dj •• Sir Kwh." for the form ef. eapnf, n. 7. For the matter 

ef. swfvd, n. ia). 


(•) Hw M deiHitrs the nallirr of the eacnfice, but it is not easy to 
Mrsrttfy «. It ehitnid be reinarknl, however, that the woni rT2T doca 
not tteivsaianly itnt'Jy a hbuHl oUcring, for its meaning developed in 
t^uenwian, tm the Mine line* aa Awyr. naiju and Arabic liLJ. into 
*' pmstwl So in Klgypttan the vognate dh*. vrhirb bad originally meant 
'* UMnMiiBle , tame to mean " pray, ofTet" ; rf. somewhat similarly the 
WMury of Aramaic ” pray ’ (originally " roast Cf, fVS'.. i. 165 
(Ur Manedkia inucnptlon). 1, 12 PDf, » again in CIS., i, 187, 1, 8. 


The woetl nto may tie Mentiried with Arabic s^’ " whoredom, 
MeeaUnnssma " j Albright has alrrady eiiwl rtignate BH. 
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(/) i* a ti^tal inmwtioB ftom • it BOt wU«b I vooM 

identify with Ar ^ j and BH (noon) npT n often used of wma) ahaadan 
ThewcwdT^niinhsnp with At \j ahameful <Albnght) and we nay 
lender Two o^nii(^ doth Ba al hate yea, three He who eharlota o er the 
donda,—an offering wherein liea wantonneaa, an offering wherein liea ihame* 
ftilneaa, and an offering wherein liea lerher> on the part of haodinaida. 
When wantonneaa liea therein then doat thou not regard (it) amd ao too 
when there liea therein lechery on the part of bandmaida Ritual proatitu 
tKm waa acceptable but mere wantonneaa waa al horrent 

(ff) Pto"? Combining the traoea p b in thia line with 
P W m L 21 it aeema to me that thia rcatoration la nreaiatible For 
the juxtapoaition of p^W and ]3ab cf ^ M’ It la of mtereat 
to note that the Lgantiana railed thia range by what the arohieologift of 
Dent 3 • talla ita bidonian name m preference to the Amoritie 
and the Canaamtic Tina bidonian form alao occur* in Hittite 

where we have in ABt) 4 i\ 28-0 Sanana Lablani (Lebanon) v 
LnckenbiU AJliL 1923 p 64 [The reatorotion has been made Inde 
pendently by Rauer in ZiW 1933 p 101 ] Aaayran records mention 
a range called Simra which is thought to be identical 

(A) heavy The former word la the BH bpW weigh 

cf Latin pc nderoaua for the development Dltif la probably =*)!& bull 

(0 \ I 40 fi This passage demands fuller treatment from the stand 
point of cultus (i) Rhat it desrnbes la a 0id(iv a and it la theiefoie 
clear that this waa an essential clement of the I gar tian tu f ntea Now 
this 8€o(tv a IS exa tly paralleled m the analogous Babylonian akitu 
festival where the dnmt v ct r of Tiamat (Mnrd ik in Babylon AHur m 
Ashur Iiuiurta in the earlHr bomerian form) is royally entertamed along 
with the other gods j ist as is Mevan Ba al m our text The construction of 
a shnne for him recorded at the end of hnuma tUi IS the fiCBot of a ntual 
practice ]uat as that of a shnne for Aleyan is m our text Again the 6ta(ivia 
was a cardinal element of the analogous Phrygian rites in the cult of Attia 
(r Hepdmg Attn Index a v ) The underlying idea of the Btofiria is not 
the mere regalement of the gods nther is it to be considered a nte of 
communion with them (m the best sense of the word) It is a nte which 
estabiishes through commensality the friendly union of god and tribe and 
IS therefore s nte which has neecssaniy to take place annually or periodically 
whenever the tnlie is thought to bo entering upon a new lease of life This 
mterpretation is of coune that put forward by Robertson Smith in his 
Selmton of iht StmUet but he did not see why this commensality u a 
neoeasaiy element of those harvest ntes in which the tribe is thought to 
be reborn (Moreover it is scarcely possible any longer to follow Robertson 
Smith in pouting commensality as universally the basis of aaenffee ] 

It IS interesting to note-’-as pomted out by Stanley Cook (S8 ’ p 696)— 
that the oommenaalitT idea anrvived m Israel m the phraaeology of 
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tfinfnmnnay att. 7. wfam Ui» “ Mcrifidal ** mim a h ws to be eMen “ m 
llk$pmmtt4ifrUVtt". WhMher the ImelitMietained the Wee U Mother 
WMhw i H mty be no non »b«o a nlio of ancient pbraaeologjr. 

(H) TW to another (eatan of thi* inportMit peaaap) to which atteataon 
aMf ha drawn. The pow«f» for whom the wine i* poured out are deacribed 
Mt aa In'afoa, bet aa aim (and fem. 'foAdfh). Tbia tonchea a fundamentol 
eend-twetio" in Semitic niiffwn which u a« yet inroffidently reeogniaed— 
Mumlj that fbm and im'alim are not intrrrhanfceabie tcrma, but repreaent 
t«« dwtinct nwuwpu. The former- " the power to the counterpart in 
raWiiDiri piychoiniiy of what the acientiat would call “a naturai force”. 
The *1 brtafa aieknnw : the fl deeJarea dcatinie*; there to an fl of aonanty 
(here ealled “ « of tbrfmoa the whole world to governed by 6lim (which 
heeomn aingutar wlicn the «mrept of the muitiverae give* way to that of 
the itninitar, aixi potuhetom ciiiieequently to monothetom). The ba'al, on 
the other band, to not a forw Imt a gemu«; he peiwinifiea and typifiea a 
fke* Of ron»m«ntty ; be to the “ »e|f " of that place or community, com- 
peehmding all lh» aapecU of Ita Itrtng. He to lU life and »oul and “ atmoa- 
pher a He to what we would rail " the ipiril of the (dare He tranaconda 
the immediata and prreent arwl repevamla rather the total continuity of 
which paai, pment. and future are but phaaea, or alagea. f'onceptJ like 
that of Alma Mater, Hritannia. and the like are modem fnmw of tUutlitm. 
Mnicovev, tnaemneh aa the lia'al leprearnta the life of a plate or group, be 
to the demiurge of the <■!; if a held mjoya rain, the iia'al tbrrrof hat 
fonctomaal to a vrgelatite way. Imt in an doing he haa merely conveyod 
the peiultirl <if the el of ram. Hence, in formal mythology Ba'al, the 
tvptHeation <if all iM'ahtn. to ieganie.1 an the “ ton " (i.e. deiwnilent) of 
rX the tyiabiattoii of all elim. and featum aa what anthmpoinguu call 
" the tcanaformer giml ” lieanle " the high god It to not here the place 
to eipioie ihia Ihrme : I reaerre it bo my work Tofioeoamovi. on which I am 
now engageil. 

ot pn 1h vtt*w of tlir unrrrtamtv f>f thr* CMintf^xt it ja 

not p..aul.to to the hut if ~lp to the .trahie yi " prairie 

thru pn mav HH ptt - " UmiHlary ’ , and we may i f, Jfih38>», 
•here the pn the » mi.I to ha.e lu^-n «, t h) VHH (I, The puaaage! 
aditnaiaeil to ,\toian lU .1 (rf i U H 73 evidenllv 

deaenhea the alaair of itu. lamjuuh.d M*l aa being in the desert. 

fi, n;iNi Ma rompound nano , like TW«7 DTp or OCm l&a 
omthining two druiea. Thr latter la peobahlv ronnnted with rtrfi 
hgn Umyr. fitontol. the ammnl irnme of Raa-.^tomra (VimUeaud). 
roe the former Mme I accept the auggiwtion of Hemi»l that it .. Eg. 
Xf* 

(I) TK» paamge. defrcti.c m ,he Uidrt. w watoied by V.rolleaud from 
a paraUet text ('■ .'>rw. iiu. p. I.VS), The plinui* n'tart rOQ abowa 
that MAf. domain w the them,. HoST ,.k1 pa^ gynonym.: 




'sam ctOauT or aub mire 4ii 

tiw iorawr cqaatM witb BH. I ** be duk, bide”. wMIrt tbe 
le At. ^: Etiiiapio >te.« “ ^ derk." The r^imoe to 

DU dee^faome of M6t (for which cf. I ii, 2^; end the blAmk 
tod Jewiah belief that the deoert ii the home of devila) oonoeiTed (d' •• 
a pbkce of derkiMM: cf. Jeieiiiieh 2 *: Vfipt ^?TiW3 

** 

Uke netonl domain of M6t onderliee the “ folklotiitic ” Toealiietion 
rf original (" darkneaa ’’) aa rjp!j>y (“ ahadow of JtW. 

Death ”) in the Old Teetameiit. 

The worda S' C&V coiild mean “ people* of the sea" and be 
explained by the tradition that another abode of M6t, when vanqaWhod. 
waa the bottom of the eea. I'ide tuprd, n. (j). 1 hare long believed that 
the phraaeology of Micah 7 *• “^9 c; T^7 ''S’PW? 

SipktSO harks back to the myth of YHWH aa vanquishing the pPwer 
af Evil (moralized aa Sin) and thrusting him beneath the waters. [Thia 
would vindicate against Haupt's unidiomatio ‘ 

nai evidently means “upUnda” as BH. nlOn. Cf. II 

lyaj in Hos. 5 • i Ez. 16 pantim. In Asayrian remitu is a synonym 
of talmn = BH. D^P. [In Jeremiah 31 “ Hpl is not a proper 
hut simply means "upland", and *5175 means "ewedamh", ti<A 
‘ Rachel 

P3M r^B is difficult; » e could follow Virollcaud and idedfify 

the former word with BH. Pil^ " princes ”, taking it, howevef, *• 
ling, as m Assyrian pirtu : the latter word would then be BH. ■rw 
used in the technical sense of “ dynast, emperor ” and the sense would be : 
“ In dark places, 'mid the iieoples of the s<-a (or. ’mid them whose dayl%bt 
Is obscured), 'mid the gloomy places, ’mid the uplands, as a princely dyn“»ti 
is the portion of his domain.” Alternatively, we may start from the remark- 
tble correspondence between ITPD = ” grow shaggy hair ” and 

■13K == 'j.', of the same sense (cf. VoUera, ZA.. xu, 137). The 
reference will then be to the uncouth, shaggy-haired inhabitants of the depart, 
called by the settled Arabs ‘ashaaun “ the shaggy-haired ”—whence, in 
tsraelitic tradition Ttjl? the hairy huntsman in distinction to Spy' 
who “ dwelleth in tents ”, Or again, the reference might be to the hairy 
lemons — Hebrew D^TVIJl — who are thought to inhabit the deaett 
tnd who form the cdterie of M6t.» 

‘ An alternative is to interpret the words as CP '01^ “ ^boy 
whoee dajdight is darkened ”, comporting with and P9^. 

Por oar cf. BH. DOT 11 (Lam. 4>) and Aramaic HQV. 

• Th4 demon-name D^? baa nothing to do with H^S “ desert ”, 
la stated by Oeaterley, ffehrew Keiifim, p. 67. It ia the Arabic 

[> S ”7) " *** ”• 
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(.lOmp 't 6 «. Aeeonling to Virolk*ud CTIp = BH. 

fwdttm "ate”, and "i/ytt would aerive from a verb m««Dmg 
" bnmlkb *■. Tbi* rrrb rouM bo aaaoriated with BH. nn^, Syriac 
primitive armie of " whirl Cf. aemaeiologically the 
davwlopinent of the Oerman word •' verwirrt ” and the English “ in a whirl 
VImIleaod wotihl evifn derive the name from this root. If this is 

eonvet. fieSt would be " the brandisher" of the tbunder-weapon, 
like Adad of the Wr«i Semitic pantheon, Zeue of the Greeks, and Thor in 
the Teutoiili' pantheon. Itaneth, however, has proposed alternatively 
that is the Assyrian qarrsdu(m) ” warrior"; then 

derives Ir .m 'N^ . As. Uu " puissant ". It is difficult, however, to 
mind' in;iii;-is‘.i ■. ■ I « ■ n ... .‘ *•,,! ST*,“ 

Aswtj, IJfttdjT.). the sense Iwiiig “I have the imissaiice characteristic 
of warrvirs Or again, DT)p rosy lie a pliinil of the type D'^JT. 
!r"WJ. etc. ■ T.\. Bulwrfum . " hostility " (HiihJ. J 23A). In either 

rase, it Is Interest mg to notuv that farra,lu is the ritual epithet par txcrllewe 
of Ninurta, who is the ruuntrr^iart of .Meyan-lla'sl. 


.\HltITIuX.-! TO XoTKS 

-rip may sltemnliwlv !»■ the g.sl of Knilesli on the Oruntes. 

"• Altemaliiely ,f tCf! > Im- thought too violent, the word may 
e. Assyr. hsrtpu " young Umh ’. s> suggesle.1 hy Speiser. C'f. also Arabic 
j,- Tlien 2^2 roisus • Isrol-iThis is. p.>rhap, liottcr as 
hatmoniiun* with CC^tX and rfllN 


The iUfsewtivr llrbrew Million In Cin.lM-rg in Turf.iz, 
hatKl Uhi UU to t» ntiUird. i,ut is lu-n- warmly rerorri 
interratn] m Has .^nira studies. T. H. (i. 


75 96. came to 
lended to those 


sdrd Ziivl July. fUjy,] 



NotM <Mi **The ffifth of the Gracious and 
Beaudfiil Gods'* 

By H. L. GINSBERG 

^pHE new R«8 Sharara text published by Virolleaud * is, 
despite better preservation, considerably more difficult 
to interpret than its two immediate predecessors, and in this 
regard resembles rather the fragments of 1929. 

It should be obs^ved at the outset that those sections which 
are ruled oflF both above and below neither articulate with their 
surroundings nor form complete poems in themselves. They 
are catchlines from longer poems. 

In the matter of transliteration I follow Friedrich • in 
transcribing Virolleaud’s a, e, 6 by 'a, ’i, and ’« respectively. 
But on the one hand, I wish it to be understood that the 
exact quality of the vowel may vary considerably from case 
to case (e.g. 'iy, I-AB S-4; 2B, 29, 39, 40, is to be read 'eyye 
< 'ayye), and on the other, I cannot agree with Friedrich 
that the signs in question also have the values a’, and u’ 
respectively; the notation of vowelless hamza being an 
additional duty consistently assigned to the character 
regardless of what the preceding vowel may be.* 

I further agree with Albright * and Friedrich in writing 
t for Virolleaud's I, and i for the sign which Virolleaud used 
formerly to render by s and now renders by i. I also retain 
the use of i, however, as the equivalent of the Canaanite 
cuneiform ( f; for although the latter is not used wherever 
the Hebrew has d, it is employed only where the Hebrew has i.‘ 

‘ Ch. Virolleaud, “ La naiesance dee dieux gracieux ot beaux, poime 
phinicien de Kas Shamru," Syria, xjy, 126-161. 1 have adopted for thii 
text the siglutn 'IXY (— 'Urn N‘inm wYsmiii). 

* J. Friedrich, “ Zu den drei Aleph-Zeichen des Ras-Sebamra-Alphabet! ”, 
ZA 19S3, 30&-.313. 

' See Tarbiz (Hebrew), iv, 363; farther example* from ’INY and el*e> 
wb»e will be pointed out below. 

* W. F. Albright, “ The Kortb-Canaanite Epic of ’Al’hyan Ba‘al and 
M6t”. JPOS xii (1932), 185-208. 

* Tarfrit iv, 380, bottom; OLZ 1933, col 693, n. 1. 
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In otber «*pect* I follow the present system of trans- 

Utmtioa of Virolleand. , ■ ii ♦ 

1. 1. ’i^fcr’o >= 'ikm'a. corresponding morphologically to 
the Arabic auljunctive and the Hebrew cohortativc, with the 
mff filing of the latter; cf. the encnoc 'iiran, 1. 23. The 
pieformative uke* the vowel» with a-imperfects as in Proto- 
Hebrair {Tarbiz iv. 382), so also in the indicative 'iJm'u = 
1 . 21 . 

1. 2. tryrmm. Virolleaud rightly renders “ et beaux ”, 
invoking the Arabic root witnt and the Akkadian asdmu. 
I antici{)*ted him, however, in Tarhiz iv, fasc. 4 (July, 1933), 
387. 11. 2 ‘> ff-, on the basis of V. s statement, Syria xiii, 138, 
that ■■ on rencontre aussi inmm, qui parait avoir un {sens voisiu 
de n'mm I there also propo-n'd for I-'AB 2 : 19-20 an 
iiiterprelatimi, to which I shall revert further on, based on the 
obaervation that n'my and y»>ni are there, too, synonyms 
(ef, the aynonymy and parallelism of <ibr and 7igi,ibid., first 
p<nnte<l out by me in Tarb. iv, fuse. 1 (Oct., 1932], nd loc.), 
ate! an* employe<l as vai units in parallel clauses.* See also 
()U 1933, coi .VJt. 

A* n‘m in I'li<i*nieian g<nerally means simply "good”, 
N’mw vymim is ja*rhaps to be compared to «aAoi KayaBoi. 

I, 3. ytt»n hrt l ly\nm ']. ns 1 am inclined to restore the 
end of the last wool, would mean • Glory be given unto the 
Kraltisl Ones Th»> tinnl m o[ yiurn is not a pronominal 
wifllx either here or anywhere cK* in these te.vts. In the two 
Hebn-n arlulcs Tfirbr. iv. 380. ll)-390 [II]; v. 75 fl]-96 
(221 '^hich I base written -since the publication of II-’AB, 




man at ms ca4xao>c8 Atm nMAvmnx, wum # 

1 1mv« tMated it u tlie Akkadian conjunction •ma, whh tho 
difference that in the language of Ugaiit it seemed to attach 
Heelf to the second verb instead of the first. I was, however, 
puzzled br the fact that in II-AB 6:37 it is not affixed to 
a verb at all, but to the quasi-noun dl. From the repeated 
occurrences in ’INY it is now clear that -m is not a conjunction 
but the equivalent of the Akkadian particle -ma, South 
Arabic -md, -mu,* that may be affixed to any word for emphasis. 

Note.— Obviously, if this particle is attached to a masculine ■ 
plural construct the combination will be outwardly identical 
with the absolute state, and this is what I now conjecture to 
be the case in bnm 'umy (parallel to ’ahym), I-AB 6:11, 16. 
But the normal thing is for the -tw of the plural ending +o 
be dropped in the construct state ; ;':fS !.■: h f;r^, ll-'.Ml 3 : -l-l ; 
4-6 : 37 ; 6 : 69, ks must be read as construct 'plural, in view 
of the parallelism of krpnm and the fact that the plural 
absolute of the corresponding Late Phmnician word is known 
to have been not Ikosot but kosim (see J. N. Epstein’s note 
to my commentary on II-AB 3: 40-44, Tarbit v, 82) •; 
and in the recurrent phrases bht ksp whrs, bht fhrm 'ilpn'im, 
II-AB 6: 74-97, bht must be construct plural, because the 
singular never has a h between the b and the t} Similarly, 
bn irm, 'INY 2 (?), 22, describing 'Urn, must be plural.* 

As for krt, it is from the root ykr ; cf. Hebrew de'ah and 
da'at, ledah and kdet, redet, id>et, ‘emh, etc., Arabic sifal, 
filat, etc., all from roots prinua w(y). 

1. 5. Ir'Wm = lara’Hhum{u ); an example of the use of 
'» for vowelless hamza (see above), as in br'iS, 11. 31-6. In 
Ir'iihm the singular is u.sed distributively as in bphm, 11. 62 

‘ K. Conti KcMMini. C'hrestomalkia Arabica Meridionalin Epigraphica, 
pp. 174a, 176*. 

’ It may yet turn out that the myaterioua inm, Rd., 1929, 1 : 9, 3: 19, is 
simply the corresponding Ugaritio plural absolute. 

• Possibly, however, it was an exaggeration on my part to state in my 

commentaty on II ’AB 5 : 72-73, Tarb. v, 86, that conversely the plural 
aerer occurs without A; b'Uhtm, RS 1929, 19 : 4 may be identical with 
b‘lt bhtm, ibid., 1 : 21; although Urn can equally well be dual, or singular 
■with -ma. Incidentally, fhrm which 1 formerly left untranalated, 

means “ pure lapis lazuli ” : ’ijm’im = Akkad, 'u^nv ; see C. Brockelmann, 
Lex. SprA, p. 6746, «.r. ^JQO (= “ Woe ”)• 

* Ct OLZ 1933, ool. 594, n. 1. 
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and M (od which tee my obim»tion» bekw); cf., for example, 
nkm, rokfn, Um., 2,10; jAktm, Mi. 3,5. The plural of 
(mad fw’l) » { » ro’a*iw{a]), Syria, xii, 357 ; cf. Hcb. 

fAfiat < f'd*tfn M •((wnst rii - ra'i {Tarb. iv, 383 [4], q.v.). 

1, 6 >• perhaps to U restored Ihm Uhm{’ay) tt>Hy bhmr 
fit'oy. we shouU then liave the cnijtmatic 'ay at the end of 
both clauses For the use of the prcjioeition b ■«)th the object 
dfthe verb '• to eat ”, rl not only Prov 9,7, but also Mishnah, 

Btraiet. 1, 1 ^rK'T rc:r: c'iirnr nj?rS2- 

1, 7. 'fbm ic/snm would seem to mean ” the incomers and 
the otrtRoen " We shall discuss more fully below both ‘rb 
*' to go ID ” and fnn ” to go out ” 

I 8 w/ u’tr might mean " commoner and pnnee ” , for, 
aa we sliall see, the singular of the Hebrew mdim doea 
undoubtedly iwcur in this remarkable document It seems 
best, howeier, Ui take, the expreaaion, with \'irolleaud. aa 
a binomial deMgnation of Mot, and then Sr must be from the 
root *srr ” to sing " For under his aliases of flzr and Ydd 
(and N'm), MAt hgures as a minstrel m two quotations from 
unedited Has Shamra Texts, Syna, xiv 141 (o) yir qzr 

fh (il, [b] (Mt ydd vyir, tnnUm bd n'm 
M'lth reganl to the last couplet, it is necessary here to 
correct Virolleauil s rendering of Yadid se leva et il joua des 
cymUle* d une mam gracieuse To Iwgm with minor 
objections, if bd meant hyd one would expect n‘mt instead of 
n'm (cf Iwktw to TNY 3.3 4), howe%-er, one might dispose 
of this difiuulty by rendering bd n'm by ‘ with a hand of 
grace To continue, then, mtitm as the object of yir would 
in Itself lie metm all\ jKxssible for in 'INY 67 ^ - 
iiU» id lidn pal mdbr miyi. 

We have a clear example of a run on line . but it should be 
obvious to eierv one by this time that for I’gantic no leas 
than for Hebrew inwiry. paraHrlumun membmnm is at least 
aa important as rhvthm * (cf the passage just cited), and the 

^ "Wht. JPOS 



WMW tar tm atutmm Jiam auma^ aim 

almv« teualation of YiroliMod allows for iw atidb 
Added to this is tiifi £iici thst there is oo precedent for ^ ^ 
of lyr in the sense of “ to play ”, and, in any case, we 
have expected a verb with this meaning to be followed ty 
b~ inarumenti, like smr, ngn, ^s)r, rtf', iiU (and gm^ttSiy 
ii‘). The decisive objection, however, is that bd never 
byd ; and as V. claims this signification for it in 'INY as 
I shall treat the whole question again here.* 

In one inscription, RS 1929, 18, 19-22, bd 8eenu>> “ 
Dhorme suggests, to be the same word as the Hebrew ^ 
in Ex. 30, 34, and I would accordingly propose the foll(>^“g 
translation for the whole passage ;— 

17. . . At. ysm‘. uhy Therefore, let my brother hearken 

18. Igy teyAbt. b’ai unto my voice, and cast downevd (^)» 

19. wytn. ’ilm. bdh. and let him give to the two god® Ws 

two portions; 

20. bd ’ihAm. g^r one portion to ‘Ilikni-Gtr 

21. tcW. ytr Ad and the remaining portion to Ha<i*d- 

22. h'l Baal.* 

Elsewhere bd is clearly a verb having the sense 
seize ”, “ to grasp ”, “ to handle ”. Thus in II-AB 1, 24-6, 
I have rendered ;— 

Ayn. 'ly. Imphm | , (HYN went up to the bellows ; 
bd. msbtm j ^ (HSS grasped (or wielded) the todS®* 
For, that Hss is not a verb but only an alias of Hyn is proved 
beyond a doubt by the following inedita-quotations in Syria 
xiii, 117, n. 2. (The deviations of the renderings given bere 
from those of ViroUeaud do not affect the argument.) 

{a) wgm Vdr whs and say unto KTR and HSS, 

tny Ihyn dhri ydtn declare unto HYN the master of 
handicraft: 


> Cf. Tarb. if, 390, bot; t, 75, n. 1. 

* Util example of hilutk synonym of b‘l eeoaped me at the time ^l>aa I 
{Moponiided this equation m Tarb. iv, 385, hot., aa alao when I api4^ 
to raton n-AB 6:38-9 aa follova; bU[k b]*l y‘db, Md ‘Jb ‘dtl Utt, 
Tart, r, 90. 

naa. rasnaBT 1935. 4 



up f y Of tn oiiAcsoos un BSitonvot oom 
0^0 Iff rM KTB betook him to bis teat*. 

tfn0 mUmtk betook hm to hu tsbernseWs. 

SvidMitty HYN » 088 - KTB.W088 » KTK 
Row.—Of course, » s verb m II- AB 4-5, 58-9 hm 
fl 'Oatk ^tuk, '(Mt (r 1‘frk, bat u yd here meftoe not 
" lund '* but " love ^ could only be rendered “ to seise ’* 
in B metsphonciil sense, and the pBraUelism with 'rr (to 
•waken) suggests rather that the verb (u $—like Hu, the name 
of Uie dma artifex •- u imthet connected with the Akkadian 
fatdfu “ to think ”, and hew means ' to stir '. " to inspire ” 
U has again the meanmg of to seue , “ to grasp ” m 
tiie following medituro (Syna xn, 350 as corrected by 
Vtrollcaud opud K Dnasaud Rfr dr I Hist des Reltgums, 
1982, p 282 n 6) hd h I km nir h uib th him ktp zblym, 
im ydm (pf nJtr The words bn ydm between the hands ”, 
the comparison with a nir vulture and common experience 
to the effect that enemies do not tap each other on the 
•boulder with their ftngers- all point decidedly away fixim 
the Biblical him to strike and towards the Talmudic 
Um *’ to join weld fasten (tf references in M Jastrow, 
IMitmary 54a) Tlie sense «>f to scire therefore, suits 
the iniUal word capitalli and the complete quotation meana 
■omethiBg hki ihw Baal iwizeil him like a vulture , with 
hiB fingrra he grasped the shoulder of Zbl ym, between his 
hands the Suffete of the Ki\er (or FIogkI) 

Aot^ndingly km ydd leykr tiulim U n m is to be rendered 
** Vdil arose snd sang N m took up the cymbals ” That 
N ni u simpiv a lariant of \dd is pto\ed by the compound 
dsatgnatiun0';r w Ih\ 17 Form! ydd and yrr no more 
•tand for so inanv dutinct indniduals than do b'l, 'al’tyn 
hi, b I (hs) afrt or b I fpn (or rhb rpt ot bn dgn or hd) 

‘ TW mesMr H k>»i- iTM iir>t rwugnawl bv mr Tart , it. (ssc I 
(Qe^, jaisi. 113 iS) «fci iM (*{. ,«j Mteudsd. iM 114 (9], 
L n f. In Um <)iK>Uu«n ^yns * 11 , 3M whjci has liiMe baen npubltabad 
•sii AiiR last 

• Ot. wttk Jam* A XuntipHMry JAOh 1933, 109 [ISl “ tto Bsk 
S*sla gwiiw |»nntn«rd lnt*lli|«nrr 
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Snoe, then, hi does not mean “ in the baud ” bat “ h« 
gncped ”, wbat is the meaning oilMinbihitfii,bih^ 
’tdmii (TNY 8) t In my opinion it is the equivalent of Anbio 
bih and bib. It is true that the former has now only the 
derived sense of “ to take by surprise ”, but the latter haa 
both tiiis and the more original one of “ to beat (with a stick) 

I, therefore, render our passage : “ A rod of bereavement haa 
struck, a rod of widowhood has struck.” 

U. 10-11. yikl idmlh km gjm can hardly mean “ He shall 
clear his vineyard of stones like a grape-vine ” (V.). This 
makes rather strained sense, and, besides, the Hebrew verb 
invoked for comparison is not ikl but ski. ikl also occurs in 
II-AB 6, 41, where it cannot signify “ to clear of stones ”, 
but must mean something similar to Aram, ikl, Aeth. sjbl; 
via., “ to take,” ” to lift.” 

I. 13. 1 have an intermittent suspicion that id (passim), 

id (1, 61), and zd (1, 24) are all, when in juxtaposition with 
'Airt icRhmiy). or 'Alrt, or Si (not, however, when in parallelism 
with p'al mdbr, 11. 67-8, further Syria, xiv, 149, n. 1), for 
some reason deliberately miswritten for id. For Rhm, or 
Rhmy (cf, the interchange of Pdr and Pdry in the 1929 texts), 
is known to be a synonym of Blit and an alternative epithet 
of the Virgin ‘Anat.* Accordingly, id ’Alrt wRhm (1, 13), 
a ’Alrt wRhmy (28), and especially YNKM b’ap ZD ’Alrt (24), 
and YNKM b’ap SD St (59, 61) suggest very much YNK 
(= ''pjl' ?) Mb ’AM, MSS (= ?) TD BtU ‘nt (Syria 

xiii, 130); particularly m view of the fact that the main 
theme of our tablet is the birth of the ’ilm n‘mm wysmm by 
fteo ” women ” who are seduced by ’ll. Moreover, mrgtin fd 
(cf., with V., Arab rgt) is merely a circumlocutory repetition 
of ’ilm in II-AB 3, 41-2 ; 6, 55-6.* 

II. 14-15. Does the parallelism of 7 ’iit and 7 ’ayn justify 
taking the latter, not as the name of a vessel, but as 
a derivative of the Arabic root ’jj “ to bum fiercely ” 1 And 
» W. F. Albright, JF08 J932, 194 (9). 

■ On the epithet ** Vugin ”, lee Albright, ibid., and now Tarb. ri. pp. 102 If. 
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VOOid mrilM Ir'U ’a^ (31, 36) mean “ two coala upon the 
|»”(A»b.l'l“tokiiiaie”)t The-w of ifc'im ia, of course, 
thAMOieiwthat ofvTflm (1. 3 ; vj. ad loc.}. 

B. 16-lT. Now that it i* evident from this passage and 
6«in M. 67 « that y is nieiely a synonym of ylk, my previous 
idettttftcation of the former with the Heb.-Aram. sdy to 
Be waste " must, of cour»*. be given up. The general sense 
of these two i-alfhlines is that Rkmy, i.e. ‘Anat, goes to Gzr, 
i,e. Mot, or else that she does suiiu-thing to him or like him. 
(Is hffr akin to .Arab, hyr " to migrate " ?) W e are reminded 
of l-'AB, «»>l. 2. and, in wmneetion with the last-named 
pownbility, of Syew, xii, Sb'i, l>ot. ■. 'ard b’arii, 'ap ‘«1 ttlk 
wlfd kt ^ IIM lira, kl yb‘ {lk)hil idm ; tmj ln‘m\y * 'ars] dbr, 
ymt. td iktmml n *jy<l; where "Anat is twcn doing exactly 
the same thioK as Mot does in I-.AB 2 : 15-21. We shall revert 
to thes«! {MMAg<-s furtlier on. 

ll, 21 and 22 arc probably romph'te despite their brevity, 
in view of the abundant blank H[)acc* both before and after 
the tireak. 

1. 23. I sJioiild la> tempted to take ayzr as 'agzaru “ they 
sphl ", I.e, " enwsj^l ", and hn auMnu, the same, on the basis 
of the .\rabit , ami Minilarly 1 should translate 'aklm ktr 
bnym klr. 11-'.\H 7. 15 16; "lay the foundations, 0 Ktr; 
build. O Ktr" (takinu the -m u.s the emphatic particle we 
are by m»w- fuinihar with), 1 do not, however, regard it as 
mtahlisliisi that this dialect |s>.h,'m>.'w**s a h- or '-oausativ'e by 
the aide of its undoubtml s-eausinivi', 

Kverv form that might lie citwl as an example is doubtful. 
Thus mhk Hkrm. I- AB 1, .■»; H AB 4 5, 21, was first con¬ 
nected with the root nhk by me.* but while I then vocalized 
it mahhnhi miAor»w(ii), I am now almost convinced that ’»( 

‘ A« ihe f III |. .411 “ U >».( Ihr jwrn.mim*! nuffii, iberr ia no reuoa 
why « fM»p Issm reptomt l>, -i iM-re taguiuit V ). 

• VhnUnwofl fit™ !_ Thr {wraJiol hMit. howrvrr. sucgcwU that 
llM> I U nierely IW trmaiiKi-r .rf . . whuw Uat two .troke. hare been 
hnahen «(f akmf with the rr*t of tlir woH mfj. 

‘ Tmri, It, hut. I ((Va, IW2|. mi hit. 




mU njkm menu " 'D of tlie river^ourcee "; d. Q^TTJ '91$ 
(ao, to be pointed, vith Bndde), Jb. 28,11. ’omUbi, i, 1, 8, 
tliongh caosative in meaning, may very well be of the intensivn 
conjugation, as also y'<Jd, ii, 4-5; 103. Accordingly, the 
same may apply to imlm, i, 3-4; 6, 12; but this fonn 
may also just as well be of the simple conjugation, as I have 
already shown that tUc, ibid., must be in view of Jo. 4, 18; 
cf. the construction of the l^al of ntp in Ju. 5, 4c ; Pr. 6, 3 ; 
Ct. 4, 11 ; 5:5, 3, and of the Kal of zwb in the much favoured 
phrase TCf The imperfect of ybl is every¬ 

where to be vocalized as the simple conjugation in view of the 
perfect y61/, II-'AB 4-5,89 ; and Usrk, ibid., i, 66, which might 
outwardly correspond equally to a Hebrew HiVtil or a Hebrew 
Kal, is shown to correspond to the latter by the absence of 
a Hebrew Hilctil and the presence of a Hebrew Kal.* As for 
kmry, II-'AB 8, 12, it had best be left out of the discussion 
until we at least know what part of speech it is. 

I would add that if any of the above imperfects can be 
proved to be either h- or ’-causatives, they are o priori more 
likely to be the latter, inasmuch as syncope of h only takes 
place here, as in the case of the definite article, in Hebrew. 
Other branches of Semitic possessing a A-causative—Old 
Aramaic and Sabaean—retain the h in the imperfect as well. 

1. 25. ipi myprt dhhm may mean “ SpS ” (or simply “ the 
sun ”) increases their branches; cf. Arab, wfr and Heb. 
ddliydL 

1. 26. gtibtn* probably means “fruit”, like the West- 
Semitic loanword ^nibu, and the native enbu, in Akkadian. 

' Accortiing to the maeoretic pointing, the Kala of y»r and yny only occur 
in the participle, hut that u becauae the other forma, whose conaonantal 
orthography suits the Kal and the Kittel equally well, were, in aecordanee 
with lute Hebma nnagt, uniformly pointed as Kittels. For the same reason, 
the Kal of dfcr, which must have been fairly frequent in Biblical times, is 

the Maaoretes only recognized once. viz. in Ps. 61 ; 6, outaide of the 
participle. This point was brought to my attention in another connection 
by Dr. D. H. Banetb. Cf. AJ8L. zlvi, 6S-8, 127-138; Tarb. v. 208-223. 

• U. FighaU, Oroupe htiyuiMique d'Aiides chamUo.Mmiliqua, Paris, 
Kimauk de ia stance du 25 Janvier, 1033, is perhaps right in assuming that 
the Arab, ‘inab is a Koith-Semitic laanword, but there still remaina South 
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Hm UfWtt WBid for “ gr*pe« ” » 1. 50, which V. 

oompuM with Akk. Uirmitu, the Aome. 

I 80, In tlM woid which V. traMcribe# the fourth 

Iffi tif » bnAen. »nd iioth for graphic reasons and because 
tlw Ambic for •• to ascend ’ is t‘d, 1 prefer to restore m and 
rood wypnd. 

H 35t'6. W. »wth here and in 11. 41, 44, 47, is certainly 
n pnrticle with very nearly the same function as the Hebrew 
Am or AiWi. Like these, and unlike the Ugaritic hm or An, 
H tskm the pronominal suffixes,* If the fifth character in 
1.32 may he taken as whole and not broken off at the bottom, 
tJi. as a somewhat narrow p, the lines will read : — 

82. UJ) UplMjm Behold her (sink) downward, behold 

her rise. 

kill. tfJi. ‘ad‘ad Behold she cries: “Father! 
Father! ” * 

33. wklk. t$h. 'um. 'um And behold she cries : “ Mother! 

Mother! " 

f'irkm. yd. '$J. h/m One hand of 'H's shall be as long 
as the sea. 

34. «eyd 'il kntdb And one hand of ’ll's as the main.* 

'atk. yd. 'il. kyn\ One hand of 'H's is long as the sea, 

33. w. yd. 'il. kmdb. And one hand of 'H’s as the main. 

AmW "•* «inpr*r«U " to Iw iu.<,>un'Kl for. It would nerra that we 
Astr her* t»t> dtotlnrt m<i*, Ihooftb it nuy wroe lUy Im' posnible to show 
IAm (Ww of tlwoi i* ihr ro«ult of • i-otiuniinatuin of the other with s third ; 
imt u I (arttir and TarKumo- df " to sow " w eertainly a blend of |jr’ 
(iknith .SmiuIk’I and tr' (t'ommon Srmilirl. It » an intereating fact that 
4'‘ (rr'l a»4l ,f anr rm)St>ynt aale bv wilr in Arable and Ethiopie. Some 
aaamidm .rf Wemiin* in .Vra»«r will he met with prwentlv. 

‘ CunIrMS trim mt (not *aAait| trgmf. HS.. 1029, 13. 43 : S. IS, 19, 
E, (R I tHwwme. HH.. 1931, IS. 

» So m Swnwnan. hm of munr drnred from the insrtieulaU babbling 
«f babwa. like Ileh ddJ. Kn|!. *««». rte. (T J. N'. Epatein. JakH,. d. jutd.. 
M. t*wV* I frwnhfon i. i». JT:. EtymtJog,rally, however, if not materisUy, 
yirnttrawd'* eucrwtMwt that ad oda " .Adonia " romn near the truth, for 
• »aat*r •• w rTaleoiU nmnertnl with od "father”. Sec now 

f>U tni.e«l 173 ( 

* Rrtwa rt. 4-*. n. IWuil, Kn. dr r/fos. dt, cviL So. 1 

Uaia>t-aoAl, IBMt. 



In L 841 taloe 'ark u » nuuo. aing. verb bdbm n Iwa. iing* 
sobjoet; cf. n-’AB 2, 28; 4-5, 82, 87-«ll perfect If H ie 
ptefened to take yd aa dual constmct, ’ark had piolwbly 
atill best be read, in accordance with Arabic piactioB> 
a njngntftT ; if it ia read as a dual {’arUcd) it will still dis^gt^ 
with its subject in gender. In the imperfect, sa<h “ Arabic ” 
syntax seems to be at least leas prevalent in our texts; witness 
t'irkm, 1. 33, In this word, of course, ’i = voweUess hanua 
and -m is a strengthening particle (v.b.). 

11. 37-9. ’H hth nht, 'U ymrm mt ydh means : ’ll put down 
his rod, ’ll laid down the staff of his hand (VT n^9)> 
being the Aramaic word for “ to go down and 
apparently, as ViroUeaud assumes, the Arab, root meaning 
“ to be weak ”. In nhm and mmnnm, 11. 40, 43-4, i1, the 
final m is again the enclitic -ma. 

Translate ; As follows : 

yfu yr hnmh 'He picks it (his staff) up and throws it heaven¬ 
wards. 

yr bhrm ‘fr He shoots in the heavens a bird, 

y^ yit Iphm And plucks it and places it on the coals- 

Note A.—The h of hninh = (V.) is as surprisiog •• 

that of hmi ‘irh = .TT^ IPOO- ^ ^^29,1 : 0-10. Have wo 
anything here like the breaking of circumflex vowels which 
is so common in Minsean and m^em South Arabian dialects I 
But this rarely happens in unstressed syllables, and in 
the last syllable is unstressed. Are we then to assume that at 
this early date h was employed finally as a vowel-letter when 
it was desirable to avoid ambigmty ? (In that case the h of 
mh —see below—^may also be silent; I formerly connected 
it with the h of Arab, etc.). 'This would also involve 
great difficulties. 

Note B.—The word V, Akk. iftHru, is not contracted froJO 
*Mp<2rw. On the contrary, Arab, ‘u^&iiun) is a blend of 
and (cf, Heb. tippdr, Aram, sippar), with Cl»“ioal 

• And *41. II-’AB 1:34, murt eoDwqnenUy be e dwriveUre or variant 
of tin toot ntui “ to rest ”. 



iwm oBAaoca axd WAtmruL oam 


rvwa-hMmonr (cf jumMrim) hn^un),^ ) 
cclkMl to anot]k«r ewe of contamination in Arabic 


in kgpt, * «pr««nt« the *2 1 1 of the Hebrew lexica, 
!,« a partrle with purely demomrtnitive or emphatic force, 
«r Htfhl II AB i fafoJtn ibid A 5 KM ky^h ibid 
T, M Note tJwt aa a role a irrb whit h w strengthened by this 
of k genmjly stands at the t nd of it« clause in the language 
ofUlpsnt and this iwalwa^s the raw in the OT Gen 18, 
30 ?« 4*1 l« 118 10 f (Thr 1 22) 

i^m and him arc inamfcatlv duals not plurals (against 
VifolUad)' and hhn m const qut nth to bo read (<M«[i]Atfn(no) 
(■ee below) 

II 40 Iki V irollraitd is nustalct n m sai mg that the 
vncatiir jiartuh y i iih tsuirs in this column It is present 
in 1 AH 1 t 25 tf K as was hrst pointed out by me * 
The time* rtjxaitsl stanra is to be scanned and translated 


as fulloHs 


U fT Ikrr I 1«/ 


tnkm IfAmm 


I iillm\ 

Ift/w I 


"'wUn 

I father' father' ( 
down IS thy rotl' 

\\tak»ned is tht staff of thine 
hand' 

Lo ‘ the fowl IS liping roasted • 
on the lire 

. , , (wiiea ), 

Vnd two have been 

I daughters I 

Imiled • on the coals 


TV m-wt l«»» *r|| I r t u 1/ at t» I So far sii the out 

*«»«l lr»r«B M «i«Tm»l aim n nKl lie « nt; Ur f I un c CTWK J B 
tl»M II Jl « « 

* Tark > 1m. I llrl IS3- I la 

* like Akk «W» 

' (W >Une 

• Of « (oml lw»l ibwi euwtnl 

• TV* fwa »krr «kti 1 Vr»l jkr t Ik 1 u alread. known to as 
bum I AB S 34 II H 3 n Knnrrti.n with the nin goddea* ^pi 
As l» the {wemlmg I ne xtr might «|m rrn hr bast tbon boiled 




m 


•altm 'ajf 'U ’At 

btmbfilbl’il r 


'ImA The two- 




(danghtetfij ’ 

I 


the two 


(wives 
(daughters} 

(wives 

(daughters ( etemitj.* 

II. 49-51. Correct Virolleaud’s rendering as follows:— 


of ’H, the two 
I of ’ll and his 


yWw iptfim yi[’u] He bends down and kisses * their lips. 

Am ij)thm mtktm Ah! their lips are sweet! 

tnlUm Hmn[w] Sweet as grapes! 

bm tiik whr By kissing and conception, 

Wfcifc hmhmt tkinsn By embracing and pregnancy, they are 
•■Tn’iEht *0 labo’ir 

tldn ihr wilm And ."rr!! i'* h:;iI 

rgm VU ybl Word is brought to ’ll 

'atty 'il ylt mh yll “ 'Il’s (two) wives have given birth.” 

W'hat have they bom ? ” 
yldy ihr tcilm “ They have bora S^r and Sim.” 


mtktm is, of course, simply a feminine dual adjective, agreeing 
with iapatehumd. Of course, two wives have more than two 
lips, and the use of the dual is therefore either distributive 
(cf. above, ad 1. 5) or analogous to the uniform emplojrment of 
the dual instead of the plural of paired organs in Hebrew. 

ylt = yalattd < yaUdata feminine dual perfect of yld, 
and yldy seems to be an alternative feminine dual perfect 
(vocalized yaladay ?). Similarly read tai^ana§dn{na), etc. 

'aUy (also 1. 60), a dual construct written with final -y, 
would seem to indicate that the dual construct did not 
distinguish the nominative from the oblique cases. 

* Altematirely; “ Each daughter of ’II with her ’Im,” auppoaing we 
have the well-known Hebrew diatributive construction. As btm certainly 
means “ two daughten ”, ’U tr’Im* cannot mean " ’ll and hie armour- 
bearer ” (against V,), so that it is no example of ‘ = Proto-Semitic g. 

» See W. F. Albright, JPOS 1934, 136. I have, however, hesitated to 
lollow him in emending yf’u, 1. 66, to yik and to restore in 1. 49. 
It is just possible that a root ni’ existed as a parallel formation to 
Hebrew nJfc, *>46, nip, nitn. 



^ ^ «UMSI0C« Am aKAuarai ocm 


htia$ panOd with kr, u endentij teUted to t]ie 
JMIAs tad Bdbrew verb* nfkm siid yim rwpectively The 
fecm e r hmwm U> have a craving (of a pT^iiant woman), 
•ad tiw hitter to have breeding heat to concern 
The goda Shr and Sim are l)oth known from other soorcea 
•• wd) among others from South Arabian Shr and the 
Pune theophoioua proper names •'nUTlSP ‘ aod oStHtlS" * 
U. 6ft-7o yflm [wjyapr u reminiscent of irt6 Imspr 11 AB 
4~fi 104 1029 2 27* However I do not know just 

how to fit It in here 

I 876 p^r Hat auggeata German alle beide 
B Oi, eod-64<i seem to me to present the following 

taxt 

fit ipt 

fi2 I Off ipt Umm W rb bphm nr hnm 
«3 tfdgh^ intdd ydb uymn 

fit uimai bphtH 

And to require aonicthing like the following rendenng — 
fit One hp 

fia to earth and one to heaven' And into their mouths 
went the hmls of th« air 

fi5 and the fish of the sea And they wandered from island 
to island (?) putting both right 
64 and left into their mouths 

Tlat ta to aav it is not Heaven and Earth but the newly 
weaned gracious and Iwautiful gods (who are still ynkm 
ml 89 cf alMiveadl n)ahodisplav such amazing voracity 
That ifl I an tpt limm vannot pgsaihlv mean The Earth 


* i B. t'ksbnl himttm IM» 

attention to . 

, ** • pt't'ainent f»rt in II AB <<rf 

^VTQg (Ss. as IVI iw). TBrsw (Tsi ciuhnt .i» 

cm 3911 laraatD. tasoot slm qnntes from 

• ^ cnnMS*<i »»v M tUwv ZaH 1833, lot nnd 
fcy the |)ikal»gra|>li of \kk UMt* in Vyna x 


aPPatwitly omiaramd 



mum ot mu oucboos axd sBAOtnuac. €q«w W 

haa a fip, the fflcy has a lip ”, but only that the parfy or 
parties determined by the context open^ their gaping jaws, 
is proved to the hilt by the singular suffix of bkbdh and bph 
in the parallel passage, Syria, xiv, n. 1 


[tpt. Va]rf . ipt. Umm 
[in. Udm].^ in. Ikbkbm 

y‘rb I’al'iyn 6‘]1, bkbdh 


bph. yrd 


One lip to earth and one to heaven 
[One tooth (= row of teeth ?) to 
the ground] and one to the stars! 
Into his inward parts went ’Al’iyn 
B‘l; 

Down into his mouth went he ! 


The first guess of 99 per cent of scholars will be that it is 
Mdt, the arch-enemy of Ba‘l and the notorious and avowed 
cannibal (cf. I-*AB 2: 21-23; II 8: 1&-20), who swallows 
this mouthful. But, of course, certainty will only be possible 
if the context of these lines is sufficiently well preserved. 

As regards vocabulary, I have already pointed out that our 
dialect agrees with Southern, as against Northern, Arabic 
in having ‘rb instead of grb ; but I now no longer believe, 
as I did before,* that it is the g that is secondary. I now 
accept the view of Brockelmann • that ‘rb represents a dis¬ 
similation of the g before r.* Neither do I now ascribe the 
g of Arabic gmk (also ‘mk] to a spontaneous mutation : 
represents a blend of ‘mk “ to be deep ” with grk “ to sink 
Characteristically enough, garik, properly “ sunken ”, is used 


‘ The ratontion is mine. All I claim for it is e high degree of probability. 

• Tarbiz IT, 38 (2), n. 3. 

' C. Brockelmann, Orundnsa d. vtrgl. Oramm. d. aem. Spr., Para. 84a, 

* The same dissimilation is present m South Arabic J‘r(, Gl. 1000 A, 
L 2, which N. Rhodokanakis, AltsabSische Texte, i, p. 01, renders "canal- 
outlet ” (JBinnendffnunf) and connects with Arab. tugrat{un) “ crevioe, 
gap, breach ". In this case Ugaritic does not agree with South Arabic; 
for in Syria xir, 143, we find b’ap hjr " before an opening (IW) If, 
however, Albnght, JPOS 1934, p. 104, is right in connecting Ugaritio b‘T 
(wliich in my own opinion never has the sense of “ burning ” in any of the 
testa pubhahed to date) with Arab, bgr, and Ugaritio 'r^ with Arab, 
then we have here so many farther examples of this dissimilation in our 
dialect. 



tm 


# rami w TH* o*AC!orB bkactwol atm 

in f n lVM p ifcl Ef^ti«n Arabic with the same meaning M 

*' (leap 

rendering of gir by “ island " (Arab. jazirat(m), 
imrta) i*. of fonnic, uncertain. 

’« of 'uywn, ’ibim'af now m-enw to me to represent the 
fm Semitic *o« “or”, with au monophthongized to 6. 
It apparently retains its primitive signiiication in RS., 1929,2 : 
ia the words ulht'm (read '& tihta'na, with ’i again = 
vowclless hamza), U. 11, U, 1.5; ’ohfa/. H. 14, 23 (bis), 31 ; 
'win yphn. 1. 20; itingphi, !l. 2b. 31. In our passage, how¬ 
ever. ■«.■« «i-ms to mean “ l)oth. 

anri ”. <Akk. <5, tw, whn h, in aerotdancc with Akk. sound- 
taws, enrwwpoiuls to pnmitive ’nii rather than wa, means 
■' and ■') 

1, Mh. I find if vi rv ditfieiilt to establi.sh a connection 
MwM’fi thesi' Urn'S and the foregoing. After so much feeding 
one woukl expwt to (ind the root .*6' ‘to be sated” in 
ib'ng, but 1 have not siieeM‘d«'d in working out a coherent 
seiilenc*' m which it could be construed with this sen.9e, and 
I ansinlinglv fwl compelled to take icljrfj ib'ny 'att ’itrh 
U) Wean “ tlie offspring (c..,tr, j>l. of Heb. "‘7*) of ftb’ny, 
the wife of Itrli,\s this ’Itrlj is evidently identical with 
the Trl) of the ipiotiition repnabtcisl Wlow', and as Trh is 
aiaiiifc'stly conrve<-(«Hl with ijrh, the moon (hence, as has long 
lifen asatiniisl t>y scholars, the a.s.s(H'tatiun of the Biblical 
Te»h with I’r and IJaraii, fiiniotis centre.s of .Sin-worship), 
I incline fowanhs the view <if l>u.ssaud ’ that Sb'ny is derived 
flt»in ih . tlie lunar numlw’r 7. The Trh passage cited by 
\ tndleaud is rendered by Duasaud, who comes nearer the 
truth, as follows: 

' H. ihwwiKl. Htm 4r l‘*i^ cvii. No. I (juillet-ftout, 

tWtSW it 13U1 ft Kiir wfd itr*. howrvrr. W jtivtti the imprwsible 

WwMblMMi '• ilw »ifr «f ‘Iirh Un- Sh'iiy ". amt rquatra Sb'nv with tha 
Aikbfsi Ishroart. Apart frvsm the eynlacctral Uiftirolty of such a remlering, 
(he w of «<M is. liesfite the well.hnuwn Norlh-iwinirie aound-shiil, rctaiiMti 
ta the Hehsea tbl, b», mw in the Tcrh, which u yU. 




I OF TRB COIACIOOS AKB VttAVTtrUli OOM 


wjffH tr^ Mt 
lfb‘r Hn 'a^h 
tetnkr mddth 
k'irby tSkn id 

km ksn p’at mdbr 


T4rali fit se lever la noavelle lune. 

II chasaa Shin, sa fenune, 

Et Nikkar, sa bien-aimde (disant) 

“ Ck)tDme les criquets vous habiterez la 
plaine, 

Comme les sauterelles (S'DH) lea oonfina 
du desert.” 


Dussaud is right, in my opinion, in seeing in this scene 
a prototype of the banishment of Hagar by Abraham, the son 
of Terah, in the O.T. But his rendering is obviously jerky, 
and syntactically even forced. Besides, it assumes that the 
object is introduced (twice!) by the preposition I, a practice 
that only made its appearance in Aramaic, and to some extent 
in late Hebrew, centuries later. Moreover, Dussaud, here as 
elsewhere, makes the mistake of interpreting Canaanite 
parallel clauses as statements of separate facts. He thus 
comes to the conclusion that Tr(} in Phoenician tradition, 
unlike Abraham in Israelitish, banished both his wives. It 
also seems to me very erroneous to take tn and nkr as proper 
nouns; for while the Sujin inscription mentions a divinity 
"133 in cannot correspond to Hadramautish and to 
the name which seems to have been pronounced Sin by the 
Babylonians, though best known in its Assyrian pronunciation 
of Sin. For only i, not t, is the equivalent of South-Arabian 
i and Babylonian I. 

For my part I am provisionally assuming that ^udtu 
(meaning “ new moon ”) is the name of Tarhu’s wife, and 
I translate; ‘ ‘ Then Tarhu drove out * Hudtu. He 


* This was brought to my attention by Professor S. N. Epstein. 

* Takiiig teys’i as a haplology for wyyf’i, representing the intensive 
oonjogation with oauaative force; cf. above. Until the existence of a 
'-canaative is proved, the only alternative is to take vryf’i as the simple 
conjugation and render the first line “ and Trb-^dt went out ”. In either 
case ’• again represents vowelless bamza, and the form is, sa in Hebrew 
after waw consecutive, jussive. 





m not 43QMcacmi axo mumwvh oom 


«nle * lus wife aad into banisfament hu weQ- 
bdond dwelt like e loctut in the field like a cncket 
on tiM boiden of the deeert 

L 418 ferffl pat mdbr tcngihm etc was formerly mis- 
qnoted by \ iroUeaud Syria xu 209 as t»dn pat mdbr totigshm, 
gndaf tbr tmprnDuon that hm was a pronominal s uffix The 
diwidifift l»ar the metre and the context now show plamly 
tliat km liegitw a new sentence Am ngr mdr Behold Ngr 
Mdr Acconlingly mdbr ttrufi together and mean some- 
tiung bki desert and steppe cf the parallelism of 
dbr and tyi m I AB i 19 29 and in the quotation repro 
dnred sIkim ttd 11 Ui 17 

1 76 kbr raa\ as \ irolleaud suggests be connected with 
rkbt which the quotation tpth rhbt yn proves conclusive!v to 
be a rereptael* of somi sort for wine Professor J N Epstein 
suggrats verlwliv that whatever the glottogonic ex 
pianation hbr an I rhht an in all probability synonymous 
wrth Aram r ikba Arab kirhat(an) skm bottle (cf the 
rtiot bh{ bkt the lattir in this form both m Arab and 
I AB A 4 44) Airolleaiil ilso cites knltt as a variant of 
tiw/ I AlU V» an 1 thus arrives at last at the true sense of 
the hithirlo inigriiatK lines 1 AB 1 38-9 II AB 6 54 


rnilwr » ukr ^ bre 
toll AB I IS »n4j 
htaiatrlsgr I„ 


•» Hd I I rrm ve m mind but I moline 
M ti r M n » ol wliirh 1 rendered bv guide 
\ n lire Hi, hlmilhuhr Baal dnvea 

ir ol tir- I firtbrr eompared ba ir a Common 
the Tar M 1 »lrct» vanous kind* of cattle or 


ita i<r kanirti «l I v , j 

\!Ie*'rvv'*T..V."'ir " " «anl itK«*n Attention »calli 

* ai I I 


la See MA> |tt]l I 


» Inrlmrt ti 


• e read u-mlanlmnl. If Anak mean* 
I ml laa * (), trah n({ to ooie anoint 
IMM A»a in A a« .n .1 7' m Xo 13 



Init it is DOW po»bl6 to go further and ttanalate 'Um 
ribtyn, ipk 'iOd «ttr<tyn], H-’AB 6, 6»-4 : “ He eated the god* 
witix bottles of wine, he sated tiie goddesses with jars of wine." 
I at first thought that dkrt corresponded to Heb. ^ederak, 
Aram, ktdra, but both these words designate cooking-pots 
rather than wine-containers, and I therefore prefer to compare, 
with Professor Epstein, Gaonic-Aramaic (vat. 'np(')l), 

by which the Mishnaic p0S3'C {ttIBoi.) is glossed, and which 
is itself explained by "iT; just as ayl j, which Jawalil^i 
admits to be a foreign word for “ wine-jar ”, is by him equated 
with ji.* Cf. also Akkad. '*dakiru, the name of a vessel. 

A comparison of the above-mentioned knkn or hkn/t with 
Talm.-Heb. jp^p, of dkrt with Aramaic "np") (var. Iipf')*!) 
and Arab, jyl j, of Akk. kdsu and its Hebrew, Ugaritic, 
and Aramaic equivalents with Phoenician k6s, of Akk. 
karpatu, Ugaritic krpn with Talmudic-Hebrew nB"np» 
Palestinian-Aramaic KCIIp (v. J. N. Epstein’s note to II-’AB 
3 : 40-4, Tarb. v, 82), and of some other word-pairs, suggests 
a question wdiich may some day be answered : Why do the 
Semitic names of so many vessels, especially earthenware ones, 
contain a k-sound, and why does the latter oscillate so much 
between k and k ? 

Appendix 

At the request of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I append herewith a complete transliteration and (tentative) 
translation of the text of 'INY, with short footnotes on the 
renderings of passages which, either because of their great 
difficulty or because I agree with ViroUeaud’s interpretation 
of them (V. in the footnotes), were not dealt with in the 
foregoing. 

Text Translation 

1. ’ikr’a.’ilfn.'n{‘inm] 1. I proclaim the gracious 

and 

> See Der Omnaitehe KommeiOar atr Uitehita-Ord»uitt Tehondk, 



I or m nuaom avd nutxftann^ qkhnI 


r«*f 

#. [hi T] 

i. *) 

4, bm^.tftm.ydi ]r 

8 . Ir’Ukm.vtifi {< ? )»» 

6, Um . bUm a (1)y . . 

i^mr yn’ay 

7. iim (.] fwM' . ihn . mlkl . 

'rhm . wjnnm 


TraHdatim 

2. pleasant gods, sons of 

princes! 

3. Honour be given unto 

the exalted ones 

4. in the desert of bare 

hills {?)M ] 

5. upon their heads, and he 

shall pu[t ? ] 

6. Eat of the bread of 

’ay(?) and drink of 
the wine-ferment of 
'ay. 

7. Peace reigneth.* Mav 

Peace reign * over in¬ 
comers and outgoers I 


f). m/. iTjir . yfh . bdh .h> . 
(kt .bdJ,' 


6. A/ . ’iilmn . y:hrHH . 
zbrm (.) * gpn 

10. yfmdnn . fm<im , ypn , 

yikl . idttUh 

11. km yjm 


8 . ( 
I sat down.) 
A rod of bereavement 
hath struck! 

9. A rod of widowhood 

hath .St nick! Pniners 
do prune * the vine. 

10. Binders do bind the 

vine ; they hang up * 

his vineyard. 

11. Like a vine. 




* TV twm t>f i)i« mb ,h*t fl* i, hki. Akk. falmu 

* tl|4«live «• .vf Uh, j-rW, „ Arabic ; fra-iucnl in th«c terra 


k rattiraJ Ut. 

• Arab. si» "» Heb. n 
I 


ffe<jucnl in these texts, 
dirideii by a space but «u>t by 


e arcordinic to Albright. JPOS 1034, 



BlBtn or THX OmACIOUB AJTD BKAVnrOI. SODS QS 


Tm 

12. ib‘d . fr^ . ‘I . ‘d . 
te‘rbm . t'nyn 


13. wid . id’ilm . id’cUrt . 

terAm 

14. ‘l.’iSt . 6b‘d . ffzmt . 

fb[^}d . Mlb . ’a (?) 
nnA (.) * bhm'ai 

15. w‘l . 'agn . ib‘dtn . 

dy[st^ ]< 

16. tlkm . rhmy . wt^ [ ] 

17. thgrn . gzr (.) * n‘m (?) 

[ 'liw] 

18. umim . 'rbtn . yt\nH 1] 

19. nUbl . 'Urn . tmn . <[6?] 

20. p'ainl. ib‘ 

21. "i^'u.imt 

22. [frn]. irm. 


Tratuhtim 

12. Place the yr^ upon the 

‘d, and let the in¬ 
comers respond. 

13. The spoil, the spoil of 

the gods—the breasts 
of ’ Atirat and Rahm! *■ 

14. Upon the fire place 

abundant water.* 
Coo[k: a ki]d in milk, 
a lamb (?) in butter.* 

15. And upon the blazing 

fire place fre[8h 
water ].* 

16. So Raljroiya goeth and 

roameth 

17. She -(3zr-N‘m [ 

gods] 

18. and men. The incomers 

[sing (?)]. 

19. The abodes of the gods— 

eight ‘ 8e[ats], 

20. seven p’otn?.’ 

21. I am zealous for (?) the 

names 

22. [Of the sons] of the 

princes (?) 


* There in»y be s limilar play upon words in lu. 06 : 11. 

’ Cf. Anbic rt. ^r. 

' (.) mean* that two words are apparently divided by a (pace but not by 
a vertical bar. 

‘ Cf. Ex. 23 : 1»; 34 : 26 : Dt. 14 : 21—V. » Arab. C.tlj'. 

• Read tamdaA aa indicated by Arab., Aram, and Heb. forms of the 
cardinal numeral 8; cf. L 67. 

’ See V. 
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Text 

». . 'Om . m‘mm 23. 


[. 'ojftr , y»i . I 

I 


24. yn^ . b'ap'-d . 'a{rt 
[1 


‘iS. ipi . mifjtri . dlthm | | 2.'). 

2<J. tei/nlnH ilin . 'rfmt 20. 
(n{ nm] 

27. hikm . ItJbhn'irU '27. 

2N. , W . rt/rt . '28. 

vrhmy 

-*• I \ ‘2t» 

3f>. 1 V‘0) hO) . Itptfm ;jo, 

. gp . thm 


TrantUUion 

I proclaim the gracious 
gods. 

(They cross a sea,) 

(they traverse a main, j 

Of 

jA day goes by, al 
I day passes by * ; / 

1“*’, .l»ponth. 

I They suck ®J 
face of ’Atirat’s 

breasts [ ] 

&ps makes fruitful their 
branches [ ] 

And fruits. Peace, 0 
incomers, outgo[er8]. 

do with the sacrillce of 
plea.santnea8. 

The spoil [of the] gods, 
the breasts of ’Atirat 
and Rahmiya 

I 1 . . ’ . 

1 ] • • • the shore of 

the sea, and he 
joint'd (?) the shores 


of the ocean. 

[ in hi.s] hand (?) 
two coals, two coals 
upon the fire. 

Behtdd her (sink) down¬ 
wards, l>ehold her 
rise. Behold she 
shouteth "Father! 
Father! ” 

!<«V no* r«rt. ri. p. |«i. to Jf.s J. JO .59. 

Rondtav (W pm. tmpT. pin,. + .*»). 


31. ( ? - 

mU'hiH . mit'Um . 
Ir'ii . (iifft 

32. m . (*,KJ)| hlh . (n 

UX . . 'ad’ml 
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Text TrmulaUm 

38. leHh . tfh .‘urn . *um . S3. And behold she 

shouteth, "Mother! 
t'irkm . yd .'U . kym Mother! " ’Il’s hand 

stretchoth out like the 
sea. 

34. wyd ’il. kmdb . 'ark . yd 34. even ’Il’s hand as the 
'U kym main. ’Il’s hand is 

long as the sea. 

{Reterse) [Reverse) 

V) . yd (.) ’tl . kmdb . 36. even ’Il’s hand as the 

yH . ’ti . mit'Um main, ’ll taketh two 

coals, 

36. mit'Um . Ir’U . agn . 36. two coals upon the fire; 

yib . yit . bbth he taketh and putteth 

them in his house. 

37. ’ll . hlh . pJU (.) ’ll . 37. ’ll hath put down his 

rod, ’ll hath laid 
ymnn . nU . ydh . yi'u down the staff of his 

hand. He lifteth 

38. yr . hnmh ■ yr . 38. it up and throweth it 

heavenward. He 
shooteth in the 
bimm. ‘sr . yhrt (.) yit heavens a bird and 

plucketh it and pnt- 
tetb it 

39. Iphm . ’ll . ’attm . kypt . 39. upon the coals. ’ll 

sedneeth two women. 
km . 'attm . tshn Behold the two 

women cry: 

40. ymt . mt . rihtm ■ ifk . 40. “ O husband I husband 1 

Fallen down is thj 
mmntm . mtydk rod! Weakened is the 

staff of thine hand! 
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Ten 

41, h[l] ‘fT . ihrr . I'itl ■ 

Mkrrt . Iphmm 

42, . 'cUl . 'd . ail . 

’il ir'/inA . trhm 

43, . Iffin . 

y . 'ad 'ad . 

nhlnt . hlk 

44, mmnnm . ttdydk ■ hi ■ 

‘«r . Ihrr . I'uil 

45, wshrrt . Ipfimm . b(m . 

iM'd . fd'il 

id. w'lmh . u’liii . 'atjm . 
f«An . y . mt (.) r»»< 

47. nhim . hlk . mmhnm . 

m/yill . hi . '»r 

48. ihrr . I'lM , irfhrt . 


Translatum 

41. Lo! the fowl is being 

roasted upon the fire : 
two wives have 

42. been boiled upon the 

coals; two wives, the 
wife of ’ll, the wife 
of 'll and hU 

eternity! ” And be¬ 
hold 

43. the two women cry. 

“0 father! father! 
Fallen down is thy 
rod! 

44. Weakened is the staff 

of thine hand ! Lo 

the fowl is being 

roasted upon the fire. 

45. and two daughters have 

been boiled upon the 
coals: two daugh¬ 
ters, the daughter of 
11. the daughter of 
11 

4fi. and hi.s eternity ! ” And 
behold the two 

women cry : “0 

husband ! husband ! 

47. Fallen down is thy rod! 

Weakened is the staff 
of thine hand ! Be¬ 
hold the fowl 

48. is being roasted upon the 

fire, and two wives 
have been boiled 
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Tea 

Ifhmm . ’attm . 'at 
[(■ ’rf] 

49. 'aU . 'U . w'lmh . yhbr . 

ipthm . yi [’«] 

50. hn . i'pthm . mthm . 

nUktm . klrmn[m ?] 
61. [6]m . n§k . ichr . b^k . 

hnJimt . tkt [nan] 


52. tldn . ihr . wilm . rgm . 

ni . ybl . a[ity] 

53. 'il. y[l]t .tnh.yll. 

yldy . ihr . 

54. i'll . 'db . Upi . rbt . 

wlkhkbm . in [ ] 

55. yhbr . kpthm . yi'u [.] hn . 

ipthm . mthrn 

56. bm . nik . ichr [.b]^k [.] 

tch[m]hmt . ytbn 


57. yspr . Ihmi . Isb [. ] 

ir . phr . kl’at 


Tratulatien 
upon the ooele—two 
wives, the wife of 

’ll, 

49. the wife of '11 and his 

eternity.” He bends 
down and kisseth 
their lips. 

50. Ah! their lips are sweet! 

sweet as grapes! 

51. By kissing and con¬ 

ception, by em¬ 
bracing and preg¬ 
nancy they are 
brought to labour (1) 

52. They give birth to Sljr 

and Sim. Word is 
brought to’ll: “The 
two wives 

53. of ’ll have given birth.” 

“ W’hat have they 
bom ? “ They have 

bom Shr and §lm.” 

54. Carry ‘db unto Spi, 

the Great, and unto 
the stars— .... 

55. He bends down, he 

kisses their lips. Ah I 
their lips are sweet I 

56. By kissing and con¬ 

ception, by em¬ 
bracing and preg¬ 
nancy .... 

57.unto five 

] . 

aU, both 
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fgjct Trandation 

08, titntn . vtUn [.] /W[n • M. »» brought to labonr 
and give birth : they 
bear the gracious 
•Urn .] n'mm . 'agtrym , f they croes a sea, 

* (adaygoethby, 

09. bn . ym . ynkm . b’ap 69. (they traverse a main,) 

I Bucking I 

(a day passes by. They) 
j suck / 

d (. .] Ttpn . upon the face of [.^t’s] 

breasts. Word is 
^ brought unto ’ll. 

GO. attif . 'il . yit . nkh . 60. “ The two wives of ’ll 

have given birth.” 
“ What have they 
ylt [.| iimy (!) n'mm born ? ” " The gra- 

' 'ugzr ' cious gods.” 

61. j T hey cross a sea, they | 

[ traverse a main, [ 

61. 'agzrym . (mym . yt,km . 1 sucking ) 

j A day goes by, a day | 

I passes by, they [ 

I suck I 

upon the face of St'a * 

6 '>/> • M Af. Apr. breasts. One lip 

62. liJM . ipilimm . wVrb . 62. to earth and one to 

heaven ! And into 
t'pAm . .ir . fmm their mouths went the 

birds of heaven 
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Tat 

63. wdgbym . vndd . ^r] . 63. 


lig^zr . y'db . ’uymn 
64. 'uim’al. hphm. wUib'ny. 64. 


'aU . 'Urfi 

65. yfen . ’oi | rf [.] i'n . 65. 

'[db]tk . mdbrkdi 

66. Im . Igrgr . I'almm . wl , 66. 

Vm . ib' . hU 

67. tmt . tmn . nkpl . 'd . 67. 


'Urn . ti'mm . tllkn 


68. id . tsdn . p'at . mdbr . 68. 

umgi . hm . ngr 

69. mdr'. .'m . n<^r . 69. 

mdr' . y . ngr 

70. ngr . pth . vrplhhw . pra . 70. 

b'dhm 


Tremadalion 

and the fish in the sea. 
And they wandered 
from island to is¬ 
land (!) putting both 
right 

and left into their 
mouths. The off¬ 
spring of Sb'ny, the 
wife of 7<fJ 

build Ashdod (!). Carry 
‘db into the wilder¬ 
ness of Kadesh (?). 
There shall yo murmur 
unto the trees and the 
stones seven whole 
years, eighth annivers¬ 
aries (?).* The 
gracious gods return.* 
They do go 
into the 6eld, they roam 
the confines of desert 
and steppe. Behold 
iVyr 

Mdr‘. And this is 
their cry unto* 

Mdr ': " O N^, 
A’gr! Open and .... 


71. w'rb ,}d('\)g . hn^ ’it. 71.[there is 

l]lm . wtn br]ead, so give, 

* Read tamdni, corraponding to the Arabic, Aramaic and Hebrew 
feminiiie of the cardinal numerat 8 f of. I. 18. 

» Cf. Iia. 29 : 1. 


* Imper. of rb. 'vd — “ retnni ”. 

< On of. Tarhii ir, 1 fOot, 1932) wd I-’AB. 1:4. 
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Tat 

72 . . Am . ’ift - 

Itnw . yn (?)«*)<« • 

wnit 

73 . wi'nhm . . Wr‘( ] 

74 . 't{ . yn . 

[ 1 

75 . nunjiO)t . /An . Ufynh 

( ] 

76 . u'hhh . mVayn [ ] 


Tmrulalim 

72. and we will eat. Behold 

there ia [wine-fer¬ 
ment, so] give and we 
will drink.” 

73. And Ayr Mdr' replied 

unto them [ ] 

74. There is wine 

[that [entjers] 
|of[drink]inp'I 

7.’i.the foy 

of his wine [ ] 

76. And his jar was filled 

with wine [ ]. 


l*0.viTS<HIIT 

lie r«iil IIIV rt mark» t.. 1 13 p. .M) •n<i (.Iwktvi' : 

ta\ Thai If i« iwilj aUlnl •>( '' thi- ttntrioiia anil la'aiilifiil (.'iiiJa " that 
ihny ilirnl a Iffliiin IriiKfh Ilf timr aui-kiiw thf l>mi\»(* <if S', but that 
lailli III llir ,11'iiiiinf Ilf thrir liirlli (1. .'iSB.l and in tlin iriairt iif it t<i 'll 
(1. ei f I , aa aitalri«( a ailrnii' im thi« |»iilit that la l•((lllvalr■nl In lli'Katlim 
III ttw <aa«" <•( till'll fiitirnniH’ra .*•*! and iSfm . and 

I'll that till ininriinfi llw i>n the »|aiil of thr gmla anil llir limmila of 
'A|lral anri Itabiiiiva onii* ll 13) iminrdialciy priMtaJpa the dirpitmii to 
” .-.Kik a kid in milk, a land, m l.uttpt ■. amt oiifr (I. 2S) imnipdiaulv J.rp. 
mini tbr alory firofa-t. ahmm mam thrnm i» ihr I'onii'ption. birth, and 
nuninic of t)n’ urai nma aial lirautifiil piala 

Thrtw u thiTPforr ({ia»l maaoii to Ih-Ih-vp that Ihn former Mimranny wan a 
avmliol of Ihr lalfrt rarnl. and that it «a« |■nrforllll■^l. and Ihr paalma and 
•lory riiantnil. on ihr fpatiiai iTh-hralina that happy riciit. Thia i» strung 
n«iHrmalion of Maiiiiofli<lr.' lira («ai.fr fr. /Ar /‘rrfUrjri/. 111 . 48) that thr 
blhlirat ]imhll>itiiiii of thia ttln Ki. 2.3 ll»(K); .34: 2«(.I): IH. U ; 21 

11)) M motiialnl hy op|««ition to a«mr |>agan ritr. It la evrn pnoaihle 
that thr ■raaon ..f Ihui fratital mmridial with the Urarlitr feast of flrst- 
fimtU, with ahirh the |in>hildli(>n i» inmitiuned in one breath in the first 
two of the I Ile.1 IVnIalru' b (an-agea; for as the goats normally yean m 
the »inter in F*alislii*e. the knls vouht then be just shmit the right sge 
amf alar (or the iTreniony, 

' Arab. M " to drmk ": Talm.-Heh. and Aram, irp " to tip, rack 
XU 





The New ^ktipur Grant of Lak^mapa Sena 
Deva and Geographical Divisions of 
Ancient Ben^ 

Bt N. K. BHATTASAU 

■jllR. RAME^A BASU ha« published a reading of this 
grant in the Journal of the Bangtya Sdh^ya Pari^, 
1337 B.S., No. 4. From Mr. Baau’s account, it appears that 
the plate was discovered at the \’illage of ^ktipur in the 
Sadar subdivision of Munfidabad district. Mr. Basu has, 
unfortunately, failed to read correctly some vital geographical 
details regarding the land granted away by the plate, and thus 
could discover no clue as io its geographical situation. The 
genealogical portion of this new plate contains no new 
information whatever, as it is an exact replica of some other 
plates of the same king pre\nously found. The real importance 
of the new plate lies in the supply of new geographical 
information. 

The reading of the year and the date also does not appear 
to be beyond question. Mr. Basu reads the year as 3 and the 
date as the 2nd of &Tdvam. As far as the figures can be made 
out from the illustration apparing with Mr. Basu's article, 
the year appars to be 6 and the date the 7th of ^rdvam. 

These ptty mistakes, however, do not matter. The mistakes 
in reading the geographical names, however, are vital. The 
following corrections are propsed, based on a close examina¬ 
tion of the illustrations, which, though excellent in a general 
way, are not clear enough for the solution of disputed pints. 

Line 27. Mr. Basu reads “ Kapkagrama-bhukty=antahpati- 
dakaif&vithyam^uttaravdldydm This is clearly " Uttara- 
radhayam The village granted was situated in the tract 
of Uttara-Radha. The failure of Mr. Basu to read this 
imprtant name is respnsible for bis failure to obtain any 
clue as to the locality of the land granted. 
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Titu. 29, Mr, Bami reads “ Uttare Moca-nadi-sima The 
naoie oi the river on the north of the plot granted is clearly 
••Mora” and not Moca. This mistake of Mr. Basu is 
responsible for his failure to recognize the topography of 
the land granted. The River Mora or Mor is still a well-known 
river of the BirbhQm district of Bengal. 

Line 3<), Mr. Basu reads “ Nijha-pataka ” as the name 
of one of the hamlets granted. The name is certainly “ Nima ” 
and not Nijha. 

liine ;H. “ Tamaravada ” of Mr. Basu is probably 
“ Damaravada ". 

Thew few t orrections will do for our present pajwr. Let 
us discuss the now geographical information furnished by 
the plate on the basis of these corrections. This plate brings 
to light a new Bhukti, called the Kafikagrama Bhukti. A 
Bhukti, as is well known, is the biggest territorial division 
of a country, smaller only than a province. The Bhuktis are 
eipial to, and sometimes bigger than, the Divisions of modem 
days. Hitherto, only two such prominent Bhuktis of pre- 
Muhammadan Bengiil were known, namely, Paupdravardhana- 
Bhukti and Vardhamana-Bhukti. Another Bhukti. namely 
Datida-Bhukti, was also known, but not so prominently ; 
but of this IuUt. Is't us lirst of all try to find out the limits 
of I’aiindravardliana-Bhukti. 

Thk ItouNiiARtEs or I'aunphwaruha.va-Bhukti 
1. The live (lupta plates from Damodarpur published by 
Mr. K. (5. Basak in the Epiffraphia Indiai. vol. xv, pp. 113 ff., 
relate u> Kotivar^a vigaya in Paundravardhana-Bhukti. The 
site of Kotivarja is well-knowm. It is the same place which 
appears in the TalHKp'it-i-Nariri under the name of Devkof 
and is at premuit known as Bapgad. The scattered ruins of 
this ancient city, with the earliest Muslim inscriptions of 
Bengal, lie about 1« miles south of the district town of 
Dinajpur. Thus Dinajpur district was undoubtedly within 
the Bhukti of Paundravardbana. The identity of the city 
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of Ftno^iAwdhaoA with the fortified rome at Mahjirthfa 
on the diied-up KamtojA River, abont 8 miles north of the 
district town of Bogra, is now acknowledged on all hands. 
The western boundary of the kingdom of Pragjyotifa ia 
also well-known from the Yoj^-Tantra as the River Kara- 
toya. From the situation of the city of Pauodrsvardhana 
on that very Earatoya, it would appear that the Karatoya 
formed the western boundary of Pragjyotiw only in its 
northern portion. It is only reasonable to hold that the 
Bhttkti of Paundravardhana extended eastwards to some 
distance from the city; and, as the site of the ancient city is 
only M miles from the bank of the Brahmaputra, that river 
should, for all practical purposes, be taken as the eastern 
boundary of Paundravardhana Bhukti, south of that portion 
of Pragjyotina which has the Karatoya on the west. A line 
drawn straight eastwards from modem Rahgpux to meet the 
Brahmaputra would be an excellent imaginary boundary 
between this portion of Pr^yotisa and Paundravardhana 
Bhukti. It will be presently shown that the districts of 
Dacca, Faridpur, and Bakarganj were included in Paupdra- 
vardhana Bhukti. 

2. The Khalimpur plate of Dharmmapala. Reference 
should be made to the latest edition of the plate in ‘‘ Gauda- 
lekhamald ” by the late Mr. A. K. Maitreya. The following 
Yisayas and MandalcK of Paundravardhana Bhukti are met 
with in this plate';— 

(а) Vyaghratati-Afandola in Mahantaprak^ Vifaya. 

(б) Amrswndika-ilfandafa in Sthalikkata Vifaya. 

(c) Udragrama-MandoZa. 

These Vimyaa and Mandalas, or the villages included in 
them, have not yet been located. Vyaghratati-ifaRdafa is 
known also from the Nalanda plate of Devapala {Ejnyraphia 
Indica, vol. xvii, p. 323) and the Anulia plate of Laksmapa 
Sena (Majumdar's Jmcripliotu of Bengal, vol. iii, p. 81). 
I have long searched for the villages mentioned under this 
Man^ala in the KhaUmpnr and the Anulia pistes on 1 inch 
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« I mile inAi», without finding any of them. Anulia is only 
a mile south of Ranaghat, a well known junction on the 
E.B. Railway, in the Nadia district and not far from Calcutta. 
The railway line pasAes over the village of Anulia. When 
Mr. U. C. Itefavyal published the Khalimpur plate in the 
JA8B. for 1894, he simply recorded that Khalimpur was 
•' near Gaur ’ without giving the direction. The village lies 
6 miles east of the citadel of Muliammadan Gaur across the 
extensive marsh to its east. Its real name is Kholi Alampur 
and it U-ais the Mauza number of 2fi7 (Memoirs of Gaur and 
PSrtduS, by K. 8. Abi<l Ali Khan; edited by Mr. H. E. 
Htapleton , intHsluction, p. 14). From the Nalanda plate 
of IVvapala, it wouhl appear that the Mandala of VyagliratajI, 
not a very big area by itself, hod a separate ruler called 
Halavarmmati, who is «‘ulogiw“<l as the right hand of King 
iK'vapala. This would show that the tract was an important 
one from a js»litical {mint of view and probably lay on the 
frontier. I have a rather uncertain clue that the place 
probably lay in the Ihirnea ilistrict, on the west of the 
Muhunanda Kiver. .As 1 do not jh>.s.«»*ss detailed maps of the 
Ptirnea district, I eann(»t fellow the clue any further. 

:i. The Kunmuli plate of Vuidyadeva. Mentions Kamarupa 
Mamlolti of Vinja ri.yi(/« in IVagjyotiaa Bhukti. That 
Fragjyiitiwi was counted ns a dtstinet Ithukti is an important 
piere of information. 

4. The Uluillii plate of Sri-t'andra, This plate has not 
Vet U-j-n I'libli.slied. Mr. N. G, Majumdar published a pre¬ 
liminary aceount of the plate in his lnacni>tions of Bengal, 
vol lu, pj., ICi.'j i;. {r„nj notes supplied by myself. Tlie plate 
i* now in the Dni'ca Mu.seiim. The lami granted lay in the 
HalliiuunJa AkimMfi of KliadiravilU l i.yiya in Paundra 
Mokti as w«'ll a.1 in Yola MtvMa of Ikkaijual VintfU. The 
villages m the llatlimiinda Khnndaln were Ixudyajodu, 
Tivamvilli. anti Ihubbajaitru; and villages under the Y'ola 
Ma^la were Pakkadimuo*ja and liahupatra. Of these names, 
Khadimriill, Tivaravilli. IWllmuoda, and Ikkaijasi can be 



easily recognised in the villages of the loodity known 
respectively as Khalli, Tilll, Bdliiuda, and Ekail. They are 
situated on the north of the Dhaleivari River in the Manikgafij 
subdivision of Dacc^ district. The position of Till! and 
Balli^da are shown on Map No. 9 of Rennell's Bengal Atlas. 
This plate proves that the whole of the north-western part 
of Dacca district was in Pauodra Bkukti. The famous 
jungles of Madhupur begin not far north of this area, and 
the Gajadi forest of Bhawal, which is a prominent feature of 
the central part of the northern portion of Dacca district, 
begins close towards the east of this area. The Madhupur 
and the Bhawal jungles are practically bounded on the east 
by the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra River. Thus it may 
be assumed that in this area also, Pauodra Bhukti had the 
Brahmaputra as its eastern boundary. 

5. The Idilpur plate of Ke^ava Sena. Grants the village 
of Talapada in the \'ikrampur division of Vaiiga in the 
Paundravardhana Bhukti. Vikrampur is still a well-known 
pargand. occupj’ing at present the south-eastern corner of 
Dacca district and the north-eastern corner of Farldpux 
district. It is bounde<J on the east by the Meghna, the lower 
course of the ancient Brahmaputra River, which runs down 
to the Bay of Bengal. In this region also, therefore, the 
Brahmaputra was the eastern boundary of Paundravardhana 
Bhukti. 

The eastern boundary of Paupdravardhana Bhukti can be 
now laid down with a fair amount of precision. The northern¬ 
most part of the line was formed by the Karatoya River. 
The line is to be shifted to the Brahmaputra about the latitude 
of Ghoraghat- From this point the eastern boundary is 
formed by the Brahmaputra River down to the sea. 

The northern boundary of the Bhukti was formed by the 
Himalayas. On the south was the sea. There is no dispute 
over these facts. In fixing on the western boundary, we 
have to discuss and sift a mass of materials. 

The Bh^lpur plate of Narayapa Pala grants villages 



jin Tfc* BhAU. The Mnngir and tiie Nalanda plates of 
Bovapila grant villages under diinagara Bhukti. These two 
jSkHbtl tie undoubtedly modem Tirhoot and South Bihar 
laapectively. South Bihar ia only very slightly connected 
wi^ Bengal by the pasacs on the right bank of the Ganges ; 
and tiie imw of Tetiiighari, which has alwap been regarded 
as the gate of Bengal, may be fixed upon as the boundary- 
post Istween the two provinces. The boundary between 
Tlra Hhuhi and Paupdravardhana Bhukli on the north of the 
Ganges is more difficult to determine. The following points 
should clarify the issue. 

(i) Tlie KauAiki, modem Kosi river, is always regarded 
by the inhabitants of Tirhoot as formiiig the eastern boundary 
of their country, as the following couplet of Chanda Jha 
(a mtsierii jioet of Mithila, who diet! in B.s. 1310 - a.d. 1910) 
would show : - 

" Giiiiga Hahathi .lanika Daksipadisi POrvva Kausikidhara | 
Paik iina Bahatiii Gapdaki Uttara Himavat A'alavistara || ’’ * 
Translation :— 

" (Mithila is that country) on whose south flows the Ganges, 
on the ea.Ht the waters of the Kausikl, on whose west flows 
the tiandaki, and on whose north the Hiiniilavas spread 
in might ' 

(ii) The late Mr. Manomohana Cakravarti also gives the 
same tMuindary for Mithila (“ History of Mithila during the 
pn- Mughal IVrhal ", JASIL. It»l5, pp. 407 -8). 

(ns) llr. Krancui Buchanan, writing about 1807, observes :— 
" U must, however, la- olsuTved that the Kosi is more usually 
alleged to have formerly be^'u the boundary (between north 
Bengal atul Mithila)," Martin's EasUin India, vol, iii, p. 37. 

(iv) If to this is added the probability of the Vyaghratatl 
Man^ala, inehide,! in Pauudravanlhana Bhukli, lying in the 
district of Ibimea, it will lie clear that the Kosi is to be regarded 


t'k^ipaiwtHf rd. Mr. Ksgeodranith Oupt* mmi publiriiod by 
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u tile boonduy between Tin Bktdcti and PhundnvaidkMUi 
Blubi. A& we know from the Naihati plate of BaU&U Sena 
that the viUage of Ballahitta near Katwa, about 6 miles west 
from the bank of the Bhapnthi River, was included in 
Vardhamana Bhttkfi, it is not difficult to determine the lower 
course of the western boundary of Paund^tvardhana Bhukti 
by a glance at the map of Bengal. From the junction 
of the Kosi with the Ganges to the point at which the 
Bhagirathi separates from the latter river, the Ganges was 
the boundary ; and then the whole course of the Bhagirathi 
River down to the sea. But fortunately I have succeeded 
in discovering surer proofs than mere plausible conjecture, 
and I detail them below. 

6. The Barrackpur plate of Vijaya Sena. The land granted 
by this plate is described as follows ;— 

Paundi‘svardhana-Bhukty=antal]|>ati-KhadI-Vi^yo Ghasa- 
sambhoga - Bhatta - Vada-Grame Tik^ahanda - jalardhaslma 
Dakuijia - paicimottaratah yatbaprasiddha - catuhslmavac- 
chinna Samatatiya-nalena Pataka-catuftaya. 

This plate was first published by the late Mr. R. D. Bancrji 
in the fifteenth volume of the Epigraphia Indica. He made 
out the name of the village granted as “ Gh^-sambhoga- 
bhatta-Vada Mr. N. G. Banerji, in his excellent work 
Imcriptwns of Bengal, vol. iii, accepts the same expression 
as the name of the village. From a footnote, however, it 
would appear that he had his doubts as to whether this was 
the real name of the village. In fact, it is only common sense 
that no Bengal village can have such an uncouth and long 
name. The word Bhdta is explained in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries as “ hire ” or “ rent ”. The word on the plate 
is undoubtedly Bhdtla. If we take BhdUa to be an adjective 
from Bhata, we can easily explain the expression “ Ghasa- 
Sambhoga-Bhatta-Vada ”, which has been taken as the name 
of the village granted. The place was marshy, and grass or 
fodder was its chief produce. This grass or fodder fetched 
rent, and that was the chief source of income from the village. 
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11» irillEge HmU was called Vada, and, aa ito chief income 
WM from fodder, the village obtoined the epithet of Ghaaa- 
aambhoga-bhatta. 

Th» village wtt* eituated in the I'waya of Khadl. 
Fortunately, Khwji i* »till a well-known place sitnatcd in 
the Diamond Harbour auhdiviaion of the 24 Parganas district. 

The parganS around the village of Khadi is still known as 
Kh3di jjargana. The situation of Kluidi may be observed on 
the accom[Mnymg noap. No. 1, eopiwl from Sheet No. 121 of 



tlie Sheet Atlas of India, published by the .Survey of India 
l>e(iartm<-tit in IW:> and eoirected up to 1SH).'). On this map 
the situation of Khadl /wryono is indicated to the north, 
east, and s»mlh of the village of Khadi in big letters— 
K JI A K K K. I lM*gnn ray wareh for the village of \’ada 
with the conviction that it will not Ih* very far from Khadi 
and that the name Tikmhanda may have been changed to 
awne such form as Tik-hada. It will be seen later that 
many of the villages namt>d in the Naihafl plate of Balldla Sena 
■till exist with names unchanged or very slightly changed. 
The same ia the case with the \'illages mentioned in the plate 
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of ^-CaiMln, No. 4 above, of our list. From these cases, 
a conviction has grown in me that most of the villages men¬ 
tioned in the Bengal {dates will be found, if searched on {iroper 
detailed maps. In the {nesent case, the knowledge of the 
{Kisition of Khadi was an indicator, and a little search around 
it was sufficient for finding out Vada and Hada. On that 
self-same sheet No. 121, about 16 miles north-west from 
Khadi, the village ‘‘ Kara ” is marked on the eastern bank 
of the Bhagirathi River. A ri\Tilet also called Hara is shown 
on the map os rising from the Bhagirathi and flowing by the 
north of the village eastwards. 1 wrote to the District 
Magistrate of the 24 Parganas for the correct spelling of the 
name which appears as “ Hara " on the map. The Sub- 
divisional officer of the Diamoiul Harbour Sulxlivision, in 
his letter No. 4374 -2M-23, dated the 16th September, 1931, 
informed me that the place was locally known as HsUda. 
This village is only 2 miles south of the Subdivisional town of 
Diamond Harbour and is under the Police Station of Kulpi. 
At my request the District Magistrate of the 24 Parganas 
was pleased to forward for my uw* a copy of 1 inch ■ 1 mile 
map of the Kulpi P.S. On this map I saw that Mauza No. 3 
east of Hands is called Bada-Vadia. and east of Bada-Vadia 
again is Jab-Vadui- The village of Jab-Viujia is bounded 
on the north, east, and south by the Handa rivulet, exactly 
as the village of V'ada is described to be, in the Barrackpur 
plate. The conclusion is irresistible that modem .Jab-Vadia 
is identical with Vada of the Barrackpur plate. JcU) means 
“ foclder ” in Bengali, and it ap{)ears to be very probable 
that the expression “ Gh^-sambhoga-bhatta-Vada " is only 
the Sanskritized form of the name Jab-Vadia. Of the name 
Tikm-Haud^< only Hapd^ preserved in Handa, the name 
of a village west of Jab-Vadia, as well as in the name of the 
rivulet which forms the boundary of Jab-Vadia on three sides. 

7. The Bakultala plate of Laksmapa Sena. For various 
details regarding this plate, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Majumdar’s Imcriptiont of Bengal, vol. iii, pp. 169-173. 
jnsa JAMUART 1985. 6 
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flu* plftte WM found by the lute Haridaa Datta, Zamindar of 
Uajilpor at Bakultala, a Mauza^ south of the Matad of 
Kadinagar. Tlic situation of the villages Kaiinagar, 
Bahultalfi. Majilpur, Khacji, ct«., will be clear from Map No. 1. 
Mr. Majumdar calls this plate the Sundarban plate ; but it is 
also known as the Jaynagar or the Majilpur plate of Laksmapa 
Bcna. Hut its corrt'ct designation ought to Ik- “ The Bakultala 
plate of iKt^mapa Se-na ” from its artual find-place.* 
Bakultala is only 2 miles west from Khadi. Tl»e land granted 
by this jdate is des/Tils-d as follows :— 

I’auQdravnrdhnna • Bhukty - antah[idti - Khadi - Mandale 
KanUllu|>tira - (’alurake 1‘arvve f^nty = agiii ika - Prabhasa- 
Aasana Simil Duksioe (’itadi-Khatardha-Simu Pa^it ime fsanty= 
agahka Ib'umwleva - Aosana - PurvvaparSvul.i Sima Utta.rc 
Aunty iigiirika - VisQU[)aoi-(<adoli - KcAava • (ladoli-Bhumi- 
Siioa ... Mand'da gtanilya kiyan- upi Bhfddiagah . . . 

The search for the present hnality of the village of Mandela 
granted by tbi.s plate was eomlueted by me in the year 1915. 
The District Magistrate of the 24 Parganas very' kindly sent 
nte I tiicli t mile nta)iK of the l>H'ality, and I was s(K>n able to 
l<H-ate the vdlage. It was iianiisi on the map as “ Maleya ”. 
It is situated exactly 9 ntiles west (slightly soutli) from 
Khadi and its cortf< t name is Malaya. The Aasana or grant 
of Hamatieva lay to its west, exactly' a.s desc-ribed in the 
Bakultala grant, and fortunately it still goes by the name of 
Kuinadevupur The t’lladi eliannel mentioned in the plate 
as forming a iHitindary i>f the village of Mapdala was shown 
ou the nwj) a.s ( atuit Biver. A branch of the Cutuu River is 
shown on the map as firww-tling towards the southern part 
of the village of ^(alaya; but on the map it stops abruptly 
witliout ot tnally n'aching the village. 

' M |inictie*ll.v « *yn.si.vm for - wllsfo-It denote. . revenue 

unit wid Kmieliiuni ronn«U of more thui one villufie. 

• Another plate of l.akrfnapa Sena found in Dinajpur diatriot goe. 
by Ibe Banw of Tarpandigh! plate. The plate wa* found from a tank 
adiamil to the mde long tank at Taras in the iUlurghi( SubdiTlaion of 
ih. dMtnet. and ila comet dn^nation abould be ibc Tapandighi plate. 
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The diaooveiy of “ &nfyx&girik>-Baiiuu}erA-daaMiA ” (Le. 
the villAge granted to lUmadeTA, the Brahmin in charge <d 
tim house where propitiatory ceremonies were performed), 
modem Ramdevpur, west of Malaya, probably settles the 
situation of the village granted by an earlier plate. In the 
Belava plate of Bhojavamunan, the land granted is described 
as follows 

" Pauodra - Bhukty = antahpati - Adbahpattana - Mandale 
Kau^mbi-Astagaccha-Kha^dala-sam Upyalika-grame . . 

The name of the grantee is “ ^anty-=agar^liik^-^I 
Ramadeva-f^rmman 

The Belava plate is of the fifth year of Bhojavarmman and 
is thus dated circa A.u. 1096. The Bakultala plate of 
Lak^mapa Sena is most probably of his second year. Scholars 
arc now practically unanimous as to the period of the reign 
of Laksmapa Sena, and the year of his accession has been 
ascertained by Mr. Cintaharap Cakravarti as a.d. 1178 {Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. iii, p. 189). The date of the Bakultala 
plate would, therefore, be a.d. 1180. So, the Belava plate 
is removed from the Bakultala plate by about ninety years. 
The assemblage of the grants of many ^atUySgarikas round 
Malaya itself, also granted to a Sdntyagdrika, would show 
that the locality was made a regular colony of the &anlySga- 
rikas. And BdrUyaydrika Ramadeva, who received a grant 
of the village situated on the west of Malaya, undoubtedly 
flourished before the grantee of Malaya itself. It is not 
impossible that there should be, during the intervening ninety 
years, more than one Ramadeva and all of them &arUy- 
agdrikas by profession. But it is not very probable. The 
probability is that the &dntyagarika Ramadeva whose grant 
is found to form the western boundary of the grant of the 
Bakultala plate is the grantee of the Belava plate. The grant 
of the Bakultala plate was in Khadi-JIfandaZa, whereas the 
grant of the Belava plate was in Adhahpattana-3fandaZa. 
This apparent anomaly is, however, no real bar to the 
identification. Khadl-i/ondoZa means a man^ala full of 
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dei^VMioiui, •• tlie vernacular (non-Sanskritic) word Kha^ 
iDeana a channel a depreaaion. AdhahpatUina means the 
tame thing and it probably only a Sanekritized form of 
Kh&fi. The tmaller division was called “ Kau&mbi- 
Agtagaccba-Khandala ” during the rule of the Vannmat. 
In the reviwd survey and settlement during the Sena rule, 
the division apiJcars to have been renamed “ Kantallapura 
Voturaka The village immediately west, of the village of 
Ranulevpur is culled Kautalu. and to its south lies Dadi- 
Kaulula. This apjiears to be the Kantallapura of the 
llakultalu plate. The nature of the land-divisions called 
CtUurnkiu will Is* diw usiwd lafor on. 

If the Adhuhfuittana Manila of the Ih-lava ])hite and the 
Khadi MiimIiiUi of the itarraekpur and the liukuitahi plati’s 
Is* identical, a welcome iilea of the exU'iit of the kingdom 
of the N'urminas is gained from this iilt*ntitication. It upjs'ars 
to have been Isiunded on the east, north, and west by the 
Meglma, the (innges, and *he Hhagiratlii n*s[s‘etively. The 
late Mr. U. I). Ilanerji identitied Kausiamhi of the Belava 
plate with Kusuinbii in Uajsj'thi district {JASH., N.S., 
vul. X. p. I'irt), Mr. Majumdar, in his /nscri^i/oms of ikiigol, 
vol, in, p lit, simply (|uotes from Mr, Hanerji in determining 
the site of Kauiinibi. Hut it ean lx* said with some emphasis 
that this pliuv cannot lx* in the distriet of Uajihlhi, i.o. within 
the ancient Varendri land, which imust have heen under the 
sway of the FVdas. prolialily of Kama Pala or his son Madana 
Pala at this time. Hilma Pala was rather jowerful during 
this jsriixl, having succe.ssfiiily put down the ri'liellioii of 
the Kaivarltos and lecovered his kingdom. In the Rama- 
mrUa the \armmas of the east an* o'presented as having 
fwopitmtixl lUma Pala by prewnts of chariots and elephants. 
It w not prolwble that Hhujavarmmun. during the wane of the 
)K)Wef of the family, would be powerful enough to hold land 
north of the (iangi's and grant land tp a Brahmin in Varendri, 
the homeland of the Piklas. 

The position of lUmdevpur, Malaya, Khadi, Jab-Vadia, 
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and Hafida, and their incliuion in the ancient Division of 
Paundntvardhana Bhutli, makes one thing clear. The 
BhagTrathi. or the Hoogli River, has not changed its course, 
at least from the time of the Varmmas. If the Adi-Gahga 
channel, at present known as Tolly's Nullah, had ever been 
the main channel of the BhagirathI, this must have been even 
before the period of the Varmmas, i.e. roughly before 
A.n. 1025. The villages of Jab-Vadia, Bada-Vadia, and 
Hands lie close together and Ha5da still stands on the 
Bhagirathi. In discussing the Govindapur plate of Lak^apa 
Sena later on, it will be found that it mentions Vetadda 
Calurak-a in Vnrdhamana Bhulti and says that the Bhagirathi 
flowed on it.s east, Vetad still stands on the Bhagirathi and 
is a part of the town of Howrah. The position of Vetad 
and Hands leaves no room for doubt on the jwint tliat the 
Bhagirathi has not changed it.s course, at least for the last 
900 years. The bank of the Bhagirathi is only 4 miles west 
from llam<levpur and only 2 miles from Jab-Vadia. From 
the acceptance by the Brahmins of grants of land in this 
marshy and thinly ]K>j)ulated area on the verge of the Sundax- 
hana, it would apjiear that it was only the desire to be os neat 
the Ganges as {Kissible that was responsible for planting so 
many colonies of Brahmins in this rather uninviting locality. 

In the situation of Jdb'^'^ia, Malaya, Kiiadi, and Ram- 
devpur on the eastern side of the Bhagirathi and in Paupdra- 
vardhana Bhukti and in that of Vallahifta and Vetad on the 
western side of the Bhagirathi and in Vardhamana Bhukti— 
the latter standing on the w'estem bank itself, we have now 
archasological evidence that the entire course of the Bhagirathi 
formed the boundary between Paupdravardhana and Vard¬ 
hamana Bhuktis. 

The Boundabies of Varuhama.va Bhukti 

Above I have attempted to determine more or less exactly 
the boundaries of Paupdravardhana Bhukti. Let us now 
make the same attempt with regard to Vardhamana Bhukti. 
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!. The Kaihati plate of Ballala Sena. The existence of 
the Bhukti of Vardhamana was ftret brought to light from this 
jdate. The description of the land granted by this plate is 
as follows 

Sri - Vardhamana - Bhukty=antahpatmy=uttsra-Radhi -Map- 
dale Bvalps-dak^ipavlthyam . . . evarh catuhsima^vacchinnah 
Yallahiuha-gramal;i . , . 

The plate was first seriously edited by Mr. Tarakcandra 
Raya in the Journal of the Vangiya SShitya Parisat of 
CaleuUa, vol. xvii, B.s. 1317. Mr. Raya succeeded in 
klentifyinR Vallahittha, the village granted, as well as the 
villages of .lalaAothi, KhapdayiUa, Ambayilla, and Moladandi, 
tnentionnl in the plate us forming boumlaries of VMlahittha. 
The names are found unehanged or very slightly changed. 
They art! modern Valutiya, JalaiothI, Khaduliya, Ambal, 
and Mururidi n-sfiectively. 1 should graUdully mention here 
that it WHS this aehievement of Mr. Raya which opened my 
ey«>s to the (Kissihilititw of a search, on sufficiently detailed 
majis, for tl>e villages mentioned in the coppcr-plate inscrip¬ 
tions found in Hengid. 

Tlie iMTomjMwiying map. No. II. is copied from the map 
pulilisheil hy Mr. Raya with his article. The position of 
Vulutiyii, tlw village granted hy the Naihati plate, will be clear 
fri>m tins tnaj>. Il will U' found that it lies on the border 
of Ibinlwan and MurAidaliad di.stri«-ts, alxuit 5 miles west 
from tlie western hank of the Bhagirathl. 

The (tovindapur plate of laiksmaua Sena. This plate 
WM discoven'd at (iovindapur near Baniipur in the 
24 i’arganas. The land granted by this plate is described 
as follows. 

A a rd h a md n a' R h II kt y-^ antahpati -Pa<fciina-Khatikayaih 
\etadda (aturake Pfirvve .liihnavi sravantt ardlia-sima. 
Itaktuiie l<efighad('v:i - Mapdapi-sima. Pa^ime Dalimba- 
k^tra sima. I ftan- Dharmmanagara-sima. Ittham catuh- 
*lma-\*acchiimo . . , Viddara-Aasanah . . . 

Prom the mention of the flowing Jahnavi on the east 



from the fact that Vet«4 is s rsther known place on the 
of the Bhagfrathi, the identification of the localitj o 
land granted was not very difficult. 

From this plate, wliich grants land in Vardhamana I 
situated on the western bank of the Bhagirathl, and 



the Barrackpur plate of Vijaya Sena, which grants land in 
Paundiwvardhana Bhukti situated on the eastern bank of the 
Bha^rathl, supported by the Naihatl plate of Ballala Sena, 
which grants land in Vardhamana Bhukti situated only 6 miles 


ri n 
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wfut from the western bank of the Bhag^tbi, it is clear 
beyond dispute that the Bhagirathi was regarded as the 
boundary between the two Bhuktis. 

The situation of Vetad requires a little clearing up. 
Mr. Majumdar, in his Itucrijdiong of Bengal, vol. iii, p. 94, 
only says : “ Vetad in the Howrah district,” and then in a 
footnoti* refers to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s Vanglar Itihds, p. 335. 

What Mr. Uanerji says there,, however, docs not make the 
situation of ^■etad in Howrah district clear. 

The District (iavlipfr of Howrah, edited and compiled by 
Mr. L. S, H. O'Malley and Mr. Manomohana Cakravarti, on 
pp. 19, ‘.iO, W, 151, 1.52 (19(»9 edition), has much information 
regarding Vetad. The following summary will do for our 
pur|Kts<-. In a jsM'm on the cult of Mana.sa, composed by 
fliprmliiHa in A.n. 119.5, the village Vetad and its presiding 
deity Vetni Curidi are mentioned. In A.n. 1.57B, in the reign 
of Aklmr, the Venetian traveller ('esare Federiei arrived at 
Vetad, and he has left a ilescription of the j)eriodieal marts 
that sprang up at Wtad on the arrival of a foreign vessel. 
In IT 11 1,5 the Kust India (’om|>nny applied to Farrukh 
Siyar for t he lease of live villages near Howrah and Vetad 'was 
one of (hern, The (Kwition of Vetiuf may !«> seen on Map 
No 19 <•( Ueiinell's Bengal .Atlas (1783). It will Ire seen there 
that Vetad on the we.stern bank of the Bhagirathi, 

right opjsMtiti' tie* {loiiit on the ea.stern bank from which 
the ,\ili (ianga, or Tolly .s Nullah, starts. The aeeompanying 
in«j>. No. HI. will make the jatsition clear. Vetad is now W 
{tart of the (own of Howrah. The land from modern t^limikr 
to the Uiutid.« of Sibpur Kiigin*>ering College on tlie south is 
the site of ancient \etad. The rise of the town of Howrah 
U likely to lra\e obliterated the other villages namwl in the 
(rovindapur plate. 

The ineiitiiin of the situation of the land granted as the 
PaA'ima-A'A<i<iXii of the \etadda (,'alumkn, clears up the 
natiiri" of the Cainrakaf and Kkdtika* of the I^and Survey 
of the St'na prriiHl. The Caturakat, os the tutme implies, 
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weie probably square areas, with the four comers pointing 
to the four cardinal points. Each Caturaka was named after 
a notable village in the area and was subdivided into four 
smaller squares, called Khatikd$, meaning “ beds each 
recei^^ng the name of north, east, south, or west Kkatika as 



the direction occupied by it. The accompanying sketch 
(p. 62) will make this clear. 

Another survey-term is sometimes found on the plates 
of the period, viz, tnthl. It means a “row ”, This would 
imply that the whole country was marked by straight lines 
into rows, within which were ranged the Caturakas. 

The position of Veta^ and Valutiya, both included in 
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V«rd)uuii&M BhiJcti, not only detennines the BhagirathI as 
the eMtem boundary of Vardhamana Bhukti but also serves 
to gjve 08 some idea as to the extent of the Bhukti. Vard- 
hamana Bhukti appears to have been practically identical 
with the old division of Radha; but it will be found later on 
that the whole of Kadha was not included in it. The deter¬ 
mination of the northern, western, and the southern boundary 


N 



of VnrdhiiniHiui Hkukh cannot Im* attempted until we have 
iwtmo idea of the limits of the new Bhukti of Kankagriima, 
bnniuht to Ivglit by the ^ktipur grant t>{ Ijaksmana Sena. 

ThK lUlt’M.ARtES OF KaNKACRAMA BhUKTI 
ft i> neee/wwy to ijuote here the toj>ogTnphical portions 
of this new grant. My impn>veinent8 on Mr. Itasu's reading 
are printed in ."mall capital letters, 
lane ■*»■>. .'^ri Ma<lUiigiri-nuinv}nla«vacchinna-Kunibbinagara- 
I ane ‘Si. prativaddha-Kankagramu-Bhukty^^autabpati- 
dak^iuaviihyam •uttarH'KAiuiAY.Aki Kumarapurs-Caturake 
pftrv've .Vj>a- 

Idne ’itt. r<> .loli-Mmeta-Malikunda-parisara-bhahsima dak- 
tiioe Tifjjri.'sthaliya-Bbagadi-khaodak^tTam sinoa 
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line 29. Pnfcime Acchama-gopathaV Bbna uttan Moiu- 
nadi sIma ittbam catab8ima>=vacohinna^ fat^touhsaooSHOdio- 
patmakab 

Line 30. sambatsareoasavrddhaiatadvayotpattikabVaraha- 
kooa-Vallihita-N wl-pataka-sambandhi-bhQdro- 
Line 31. -pa-catu^yopeta-pataka-dvaya-sameta-Ragha- 
vahatta Patakaa-tathacaturake purv-ve Cakaliya-Jo- 
Line 32. It Sima dakfipe Bipravaddha-Joll sima paioime 
La6gaIa-JoII sima uttare Parajapa- 
Linc 33. gopathab sima ittham catubsima^cvacchinoas- 
tripa&ca^^bhudropatmakah sambatsarcpa B=ardha-^- 
liine 34. tadvayotpattiko DAmaravada-sameta-Vijahara- 
purapatakah evam=etadva [d=dvs|ya-vilikhifa- 

Line 36. nama-simam bhilslmady=’avaccbinnam Deva- 
Brahmapadi - bhubahi^ gopathadyabhQ - vastubhQ - sabitam 
vTpabha-^a- 

Linc 36. -hkara-nalcna unanavati-bbOdropatmakam 
sambatsarcpa pancaiatotpattikam Raghavahat)ts-Varabs- 
Line 37. -kopa-Nima'vastbita-kbapda-k^etra-bhOdropa- 
oatustaya^tmaka-ValUhita-pataka'Damaravada- 
Lino 38. -pataka-sameta-Vijaharapura-patakam-etat ^aV 
pataksrh . . . 

Ia;! us now attempt to have a dear understanding of the 
topographical situation of the plots and villages referred to 
in the plate. 

The villages were situated in the southern Vithi or row 
of the Bhukli of Kankaorama. This would signify that their 
situation is to be regarded as the southern latitude of this new 
Bhukti. KumbbInaoaba appears to be the name of the 
Visaya, while Madhuoibi and KuMABAinmA are expressly 
stated to have been the Mandala and the Caiuraka respec¬ 
tively. The land granted was in two plots of the total area 
of 89 Drontu. The first plot measured 36 Drontu, the second 
plot 53 Dtwm. The following two sketches will make their 
topc^raphy cietur. 
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The (act that both the plots were in the same Caturaka 
shows that the two plots were not very far from each other. 

The name Kafikagrama for a Bhukli sounds suspicious. 
We have wen alwve that Pauofjravardhana Bhukti formed 
about two-thirds of the present area of Ifengal, It is natural 
to cxi»H!t only one Bhukti in the remaining one-third of 
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iWngal. .AftiT ne<<.mmotla»iiig Vardhamana Bhukti in that 
an>B. iher»' w lianlly sjwe enough for any other Bhukti. 
The wonU AViN/rir/rtonii ami rordAatitiimi an' very much 
alike in the seript of thoM' days and mav easily have been 
fonfiuievl. Tile snfbx ipAwn in the name of a Bhukti also 
souiids sonu'what strange. But. as far as can be judged from 
the illustration publLshe<l with Mr. Basu’s article, the reading 
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Kaftkagrama appears to be right. In that case it must be 
aaaumed that political considerations arising out of appre¬ 
hensions of foreign invasion from this side a'ere instrumental 
in reducing the size of the Bhuktit of Bengal on its western 
side. It will be seen later that anotlier Bhxikli, called Datuja 
Bhukli, has also to be accommodated in this portion of Ikngal, 
west of the Bhagirathi. It is mentioned along with the 
Southern and the Northern Riidha in the famous Tirumalai 
Inscription of Rajendra Cola. The situation of Daod>t 
Bhukti will be discussed in its proper place. 

The terra DaksinavithI, in line 27 of the plate, requires 
explanation. Vilhi means a “ row ", but here it appears to be 
a technical term in connection with land survey. It would 
suggest a broad stretch of land betwetni two latitudes and 
DaksipavithI may lx; translated by “ Southern I.rfititude ’’ 
or " Sovithern Row But to which particular land-division 
does it refer here 1 

The l^ktipur grant has ; Kahkagruma-Bhukty=antahpati- 
I)ak8ii,uivithyum=l'ttara-Radhayarii - Kumarapura - Caturake. 

This sliculd l)e translated os follows; “ In the. Bhuklx of 
Kahkagrama, in the Southern Latitude, within the Northern 
Radhii, under the Caturaka of Kumarapura."’ 

The Nailiafi grant of Balltila Sena has : Vardhamana- 
Bhukty=antAhi)atiny=Uttara - Radhu - mandale. Svaipa - 

Daksipa-vlthyum. 

Tnis should be translated : " Within the slightly southern 
latitude of the inandala of Uttara-Rudhii, included in the 
Bhukti of V’ardhamana.” 

The latter translation is warranted by the fact that the 
position of V’alutiya, the village granted by the Naihati plate, 
is just on the boundary between the present Burdwan and 
Murdidabad districts. And os V^etad opposite Calcutta 
was also within the Bhukli of Vardhamana, Valufiya cannot 
be in the southern latitude of the Vardhamwa Bhukti. The 
slightly southern latitude must here refer to Uttara-Radha. 
That is to say, Valutiya was almost on the middle line of the 
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particolu divurion called Uttara-Eadha, only south 

oi line. Thus Uttara-Raijha spread northwards for 
a considerahlc distance beyond the village of Valutiya. 

The case ia, however, different in regard to the ^ktipur 
l^rant. It will be seen later that the latitude of the villages 
granted by this plate was considerably north of that of 
Valutia, the village granteil by the Naihati plate. If Valutia 
was only a little south of the central line of Uttara-Kadha, 
the villages of the f^ktipur plate, which lay further north, 
(»nnot lx* in the fully s<mth latitude of the same Uttara- 
Kadha. Thus Dakmoa-vithi here denot<*8 the southern 
latitude not <if Uttara-Kadha, but of the new Bhukti, 
Kahkagraina. This helps us to form an idea of the extent 
of the new Hhnklt. The villages of the Saktipur grant were 
in its wnitltem region, anil it spread northwards up to the 
frontiers of Hihar. 

Th(' measurement of the land granted by the ^ktipui 
plate IS somewhat diilieult to understand. Ijeaving out the 
boundary' indications, the tirst passage, " Ittham . . . Ragha- 
vahatta patakah,” should Iw translated as follows 

lane ‘Jtt. . . . Thus Ixiunded, consisting of 36 Dronas.* 

lanes IK) 31. and producing annually two-hundred with 
half a hundred (Ka|iarddaka purauas),* Riighavahatta- 
I'ataka. along with the two PtUakiUi of Viirahakoria and 
Vallihitii. as well a.s ihe four Ihonat of land belonging to 
Nima ]Mitaka. 

The seiHind jwasagi' " fttliam . . . Vijahurapurapataka ” 
should l«' translated . 

lanes .3:1 34. Thus iKiunded and consisting of 53 Bhu- 

' The tef?o in the nrimns] is Hki-dnnta. meaning that the J>n»ui hew 
is a measure ml an«. />n>mi *m originaUy a measure ol quantity, from 
liiwaa " a wooden bm-krt \» luaeh land as could be sown by a Orofa- 
lull o( corn came to be kiuivn as a Itmfui area. Similar vat the caM 
• itb 4dAiia ami Asiya. 

* The ruoal money menOoned in the Sena plaUa, but omitted bwe. 
A AaranWatn ytrdaa was CTidnitly tbe ralue ot a pnrdiiu counted out 
In coan sbvits. which (ormnd the eadusire correoey ol Bcosal in tboae 
dqya. For (tmber ducuaHon see im/ru. 
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Drowu and annually producing two-linndied vitii half-a* 
hundrod (Kajmddaka-puranM), the Pdtaia of Vijahaiapuia, 
with the Pdtoka of Damaiavada. 

The third passage : “ (Vr^abha-^hkara-nalena . . . m» 
etat-^tpatakam) *’ should be translated :— 

(Lines 3&- 38.) “ The following six ‘patakas measuring 
89 Bhu-dronas by the measure of the Nala (rod) known as 
Vreabha-^nkara and annually producing five hundred 
(Kaparddaia-purdneu), vis. the Patakas of R4ghavs-hat(a, 
Varahakona, Vallihita, and scattered plots to the extent 
of four Bhu-Dronas in the pataka of Nima and the pafaka of 
Vijaharapura along with the pataka of Damaravada.” 

The term pataka as a distinct measure of land is well-known. 
The land granted by the Naihaf! grant of Vallala Sena 
measured 7 Patakas 9 Drofuis 1 Adhaka 43 Unmdm and 

3 Kakint. But in the above passages of the Saktipur grant, 
the wonl is used in the ordinary sense of a “ hamlet It is, 
however, now possible to state the 89 Dronas of land, the 
sum-total of the land in the six hamlets named, in terms of 
Patakas and Dronas, as we now know that 40 Droms went to 
form a Pataka {Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, p. 62). 

Let us now attempt to determine the present site of the 
villages granted by the ^ktipur plate. The land lay in 
Uttara-R^ha and on the bank of the Mor River. With these 
two clues they were not difficult to discover. (Reference 
should be made to the accompanying map, No, IV.) Sainthia 
is a well-known railway station on the south bank of the Mor 
River in the Birbh&m district, on the E.I.R. loop-line, which 
runs north and south across the district. The villages of 
Nima, Baluti, etc., granted by the ^ktipur plate lie about 

4 miles north-east of Sainthia, on the northern bank of the 
Mor, and their position has been shown on the map. The 
name Nima still remains unchanged. Vallihita is B^utl. 
(Cf. Vallahitta of the Naihati grant of Ballala Sena, which 
is at present known as Balute or Balutiya.) Varahakooa is 
probably Bara?. It is noteworthy that the River Mor is 
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at fnesent to the south of these villages and not to the .north 
as we find in the copper-plate. The village Barap appears 
on either bank of the river. A dried-up course can still be 
traced on the north of the villages of Nima, Baluti, and 
Barap. Five miles east of Saiuthia the River Mor breSks off 
into two branches, the northern one receiving the name of 
Kana Nadi. The dried-up course north of Nima-Baluti-Barap 
joins this Kana Nadi. There can be little doubt that, when 
these villages were granted by the Saktipur plate, the dried-up 
course north of Nima-Baluti-Barap was the current bed of 
the Mor River. The restlessness of the Mor and its tendency 
to move off from old beds has been noticed by previous 
investigators also {vide Birbhum Gazetteer, pp. 3, 4). 

A road comes from Ammo, skirts the western part of 
Nima-Baluti, and runs north-cast. It may be considered 
whether this is the present-day representative of the Acchama ■ 
Gopatha, spoken of in the plate. It is still an unmetalled road. 

The change in the course of the Mor River and its shifting 
to a more southerly course have wrought such liavoc on the 
villages of the locality that it is very fortunate that the 
villages of Nima-Baluti-Barap, i.e. the villages of the first 
plot granted, are still found intact. The second plot was 
within the same Caturaka and therefore not far from the first 
plot. But owing to the havoc wrought by the river we are 
imable to trace any village named in the second plot, except 
the village of Parajana mentioned as its northern boundary, 
which appears to be present Palijana of the map. 

The position of Nima-Baluti of the ^aktipur grant and of 
Balufiya of the Naihati grant should now be studied on the 
accompanying map. No. V. Balutiya lay in the Varddhamana 
Bhukti, whereas Nima-Baluti lay in the Kahkagrama Bhukti. 
The village of Siddhala, home of the famous Bhabadeva 
Bhatta, as well as of the grantee of the Belava plate, is spoken 
of in that plate as having also been in Uttara-Radha and 
should be sought for in this region. Its identity with Sidhan- 
gram, village No. 377 under the Labpur P.S. of BirbhOm 
JEAS. JANUAET 1935. 7 
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district, was suggested by Babu Hareki^ Miildierii 
{BMkumer Vimram, pt. ii, p. 234) and may be correct. 
The villages of Nima-Balu^i, Siddbala and B^u^iya were ^ 
within Uttara-Radha. The distance between Balutiya and 
Balufi is only 25 miles, and Sidhan-gram is equidistant from 
both. Baluti was on the Daksiixa-vithl of the Kahkagrama 
Bhukti. So this Bhukti spread from the region of that village 
northwards. The River Mor lay on the north of B^uti. So 
the Mor cannot be the southern boundary of the Ka^kagrama 
Bhukti. In seeking for a natural southern boundary for the 
Bhukti of Kankagrama we have to fix on the River Ajay. 
The Bhukti therefore spread from the northern bank of the 
Ajay River northwards to the frontiers of Bihar. To the 
east it appears to have been bounded by the Bhagirathi. 
Thus the Bhukti consisted of the entire Birbhum district 
and that portion of the Mursidabad district which lies west 
of the Bhagirathi. But a portion of the latter area at the 
south-east comer has to be given over to the Varddhamana 
Bhukti, just as at present when this portion, which naturally 
belongs to the Mursidabad district, is all the same apportioned 
to the Burdwan district. The whole region north of the 
Ajay appears to have been known as Uttara-Radha. 

The Varddhamana Bhukti and the Danda Bhukti 
Rajendra Cola, the famous Cola King, led an expedition 
into Bengal through Orissa, in a.d. 1024. His Tirumalai 
Inscription gives a list of the kings he encountered and the 
countries he overran (Mr. R. D. Banerji’s Vdrigldr Itihds, 
vol. i, p. 247). In this Inscription Danda Bhukti and its king, 
Dharmmapala, are mentioned along with Daksiua-Radha 
and Uttara-R^ha, after Orissa. In the Rdmacarita of 
Sandhyakara Nandi, this Dapda Bhukti and its king, Jaya- 
simha, are referred to (ibid., p. 249). It would thus appear 
that Dauda Bhukti was a geographical division between 
Daksipa-Radha and Orissa. Mr. R. D. Banerji has identified 
Danda Bhukti with the southern part of Midnapur district. 
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Ko proof, howcrer, exist* as to whether Dap(Ja BhM% 18 to be 
identified with the southern part of Midnapur or is to mclude 
the whole of Midnapur as well as the southern part of Bankuia 
district. Only it is a plausible conjecture that the entire 
0*k9ina-Badha with a very small portion of Uttara-Badha 
formed the Vanldhamana Hhukli and south of this area came 
the DaiFia Bhuhh. Rut we cannot be precise as to how much 
of I’ttara-Radhii was included in the \'arcldhamana Ehukti. 
We have wen aliove that the river Ajay probably formed the 
aoutbern boundary of the Kahkagrama Bhuk'ti and thus it 
wu praetieally identical with Uttara-Riidha. In order to 
attem(>t a correct allocation of land among these three 
Bhuktitt west of the Rhiigirathi. it is necessary to form a more 
prw’ise idea of the exP-nt of rttara-Radha and Daksipa- 
Itidlui. 

rTTAKA-RApHA AXl) IUkSIKA-RaDHA 
(«) Fiirh from the f abaqat-i-Naxirl 

Minluij-\id (lln, the author of the T’afxijal-i-^A^d.sirT, records 
in his w ork as follows . 

" The territory of lAikhanuwatl has two wings on either 
side of tht> River Gang. The western side they call Ral and 
tlie city of Ijakhttiior lies on that side ; and the eastern side 
they call Riirind and the city of Diwkot is on that side. 
From lavkhaiiawati to the gate of the city of Lakhanor on 
the one side and as far as Piwkot on the other side, he, 
flultan Ghiyfisuddin ‘Iwnz, caused an embankment to be 
eonstnicied extending alxnU ten daj's' journey, for this 
reason that in the rainy sea.son the whole of that tract becomes 
inundated and that route is filled with raud-swamps and 
morass ; ami, if it were not for these dykes, it would be 
imiK)8sible for i)eople to carry out their intentions or reach 
various stnictures and inhabited places e.xcept by means of 
Itoats. hroni his time, through the construction of those 
emUnkments. the route was opened up to the people at 
Urge." (Raverty's tran.slation. pp. .^.^6.) 

The tract called Varendri (Barind of Minhaj) and the 



city of De^ot ue weU knomi. The pres«it Bsjshih! 
Division is practically identical with the old division of 
Vaiendii, and the ruins of Devkot, known also as Ba]>gad> 
Ue on the bank of the Punarbhava River, 18 miles direct 
south of the present district town of Dinajpur. But the 
identity of Lakhanor in Radha has yet to be established. 
We have to seek for a site in Rluiha which should rival the 
site of Devkot in extent, richness, and antiquity. 

Raverty, in a footnote on Lakhanor, says : “ Most of the 
best copies of the text have Lakhanor, but two of the oldest 
and best copies have both Lakhanor and Lakhor. ... I think 
Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition that what 
he called and considered ‘ Nagore ’ instead of Lakhanor was 
situated in or further south even than Birbhum.” (Raverty,- 
p. 585, footnote.) 

Stewart thus writes in his History of Bengal : “He 
(Ghiyasuddin ‘Iwaz) constructed causeways extending on 
one side to Naghore in Birbhum and on the other side to 
Deocote, being ten days’ journey. ...” (History of Bengal^ 
Bangabashi edition, p. 76.) 

In a footnote Stewart quotes from Minhaj-ud-din in transla¬ 
tion, and, though the translation does not agree with that of 
Raverty in all places, it says clearly ; “ From Lucknowty to 
Naghore (in Birbhum) and on the other side to Deocote, 
a causeway is formed, the distance of ten days’ journey.’’ 

Raverty says that in two of his oldest and best copies the 
name is Lakhor, which Stewart evidently wants to read 
Naghor. Or, in other words, the question is whether the 
initial word is to be read as Nun or Lam. It is needless to 
point out to those who know the Arabic alphabet that an 
elongated nun, or a nun in which the rwkta (dot) has stuck 
to the short perpendicular line which forms nun, looks like 
a low and the two letters are often confused and are very liable 
to confusion by scribes spelling unfamiliar proper names. 
I have no doubt that such was the case in spring the name 
of this much-sought-for place. Nagar, the old capital and 
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iown of KrbhQm, » stUl a place of considerable impo^ 
and there is no doubt that it can claim equal antiqui^ 
Ucknauti and Devkot; and undoubtedly, it was the 
of this place which was spelt in some copies of the 
faboaSt-v Nafin as Naghor and confused in others as Lakhor 
and {probably in analogy with Lakhanwati) Lakhanm. 

I womler why scholars of the eminence of the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji and Mr. Manomohana Cakravarti (JASB., 1908, 
p. IfiS; JASB.. HMW, pp. 214 15) should have run after 
a chimeriiud Ukhanor which never existed, when Nagar is 
wi Imndy. 

The old grandeur of Nagar has long vanished. But the 
earthen wall round Nagar i.s shown even on Rennell's Bengal 
Atlas, Sheet No. 2, of which the annexed map, No. VI, is a 
copy. Mr. O'.Mallev, the compiler of the Birbhum Gazetteer 
{Miblished liv the Bengal tJovernment. says that Stewart’s 
ideiititii ation of Nagar and J.4ikhnor is not very satisfactory : 
“ Neither theory i.s quite satisfactory, as Lakhanor lay in 
low, marshy country, liable to be flooded, whereas both 
Nagar and Ijikarkund are situated on high, rocky ground, 
in which an embankc<l road would not ha\'e lieen necessary.” 
(KlrldiQm (iazetU’er. 1911 ed.. p. 10.) Mr. Cakravarti also 
sought for Likhnnor in Mur^idahiid district on the same 
ground. I think Mr. O'Mulley will lie convinced that the 
so-called Lakhanor cannot Iw any other place than Nagar, 
if he re valu8te.s the ca-sc for Nagar. Nagar undoubtedly 
stand.s on high, rock'V' ground; but the road to it from 
Lucknauti passe.s for the most part through land liable to 
inundation. This ron«l is clearly traceable on Rennell’s 


Bhet't No. 2. and oven at present it i.s a first-class road of 
Bfrhlirtm district throughout almost the whole of ite length, 
(.^tossing the Canges at Suti, a place about 17 miles south of 
the southern limits of the ruins of Gaud or Lucknauti, it 
practically bisects the Birbhum district from north to south, 
takes a western turn, crosses the Mor River about 13 miles 
north-east from Nagar and finally reaches Nagar.. The entire 



feagth of thk load from ancient Lucknauti to Nagar ia albout 
90 miles (tlie distance from Lucknaati to Devkot is only half 
of this distance), and, excepting probably the last 13 miles, 
its entire length from Lucknauti to the Bivei Mor practically 
formed the boundary of the alluvial soil in the eastam part 
of the Birbhum district; it was thus liable to flood, when 



the Ganges and her tributaries, the BaMai, the Brahmaui, 
the Dvajaka, and the Mor were in flood during the rains. 
The place where this road crosses the Mor is hilly in character 
and only 13 miles north-east from Nagar. But what the 
Mor and other rivers in flood sometimes did to even this 
region may be read in a passage of the Birbhum Gazetteer 
on p. 62. This passage, of course, describes an unusual flood ; 
but conditions similar to this occurred every year during 
the rains, and the necessity felt by Ghiyasuddin ‘Iwaz for an 
embanked road to connect Lukhnauti with Nagar is thus 
easily explained. 
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llgt the KxaUed Lakhanor must be identified with the 
pment Nagar i« borne out by a casual remark of Minhaj. 
He say»: " From Lucknauti to the Gate of the city of 
Lakhanor . . The reference to the Gate clearly Bignifies 
that the so-called Ukhnor was a walled or entrenched city. 
•Hiis description apjdies only to ^agar and to no other 
ancient ruins that wc can name in this region, except 
Vieuujiur, whkdj cannot be thought of as Lakhanor. 

The entn'nchments of Nagar were described by Captain 
Bberwill in his Revenue Survey Report of the Birbhum 
district, which has lK*en quoted in the Birbhum Gazetteer, 
p. Iii2. The total length of the entrenchments is about 32 
miles, and they are on the average 12 to 14 feet high and 
have a broatl ditch outside. 

In (Junniiigham s Archa<ological Survey of India Reports, 
vol. viii, also, on p. 140, these entrenchments of Nagar arc 
noticf'd, The following facts may be gathered from this 
source. The Paryam enclosed within the entrenchments 
IS called Ilaripur. In 1872 the ditch outside the entrench¬ 
ments was about 7 yards wide and the base of the entrench¬ 
ments about 27 yanls wide. 

The entmnchment is supjKised to have originated about 
1741, when the .Marathns suddenly invaded Bengal during 
the Nawalwhil) of ‘Alivardi Khan. The Maratha raids 
continued with very' little respite for ten years, and Bengal 
was left in peace only after 'Alivardi had made jwace with 
them in liril. 

1 hav.” not suc-ceeded in finding any record as to when these 
entrenchments may have l>een built. But the suddenness 
of the first raid and the pressing and constantly recurring 
character of the subsequent raids makes the proposition 
extremely improbable that such an elaborate defence of the 
capiUl with such a stupendous piece of earthwork and fortified 
gates could have lieen undertaken by the Muslim Raja of 
BlrbhOm in such disturbed times. Badi'ul-Zaman Khan 
probably waathe Raja who had to face the Maratha raids. He 



was imdcmbtodly a powerful Zantindu; but these stapeudoos 
earthworks appear to be too big for the means of a mere semi' 
independent landholder of means. All these facts point to 
the conclusion that the entrenchments of Nagar are very 
much older than they have been supposed to be. There is no 
reference to the construction of such a remarkable piece of 
earthwork in the Tabaqdt-i-Nasin, the only authentic and 
detailed work for the early da}^ of Muslim rule in Bengal; 
and the supposition is not improbable that these entrench ¬ 
ments date from the days of Hindu rule. In the Archaeological 
Siu*vey Report they are thus described ;— 

“ The ramparts have a shallow ditch in front, about 20 feet 
wide now in places, but which once must have been both 
wider and deeper. The line of ramparts is very irregular— 
the top has been naturally rounded by the weather.” This 
description hardly applies to a work only about a century 
and a quarter old at that time (1872), but would apply with 
greater accuracy to one dating from the Hindu period. 

The boundary of the Santhal Parganas is only about 2 miles 
from the present township of Nagar. The Bhaglrathi River 
is 60 miles east of Nagar in a straight line. As Nagar was 
the chief town of the Raglha division of the Muslim Kingdom 
of “ Lakhanawati ”, we may conclude that Radha extended 
from the Santhal Parganas to the banks of the Bhaglrathi. 
Nagar was undoubtedly included in Uttara-Radha. For 
the line of demarcation between Uttara-Radha and Daksipa- 
Radha we have to seek for independent proofs. 

There are facts in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, which would enable 
us to determine the southern limit of the Radha division of 
the early Muslim kingdom of Lukhnauti. In h. 641 = 
A.D. 1248-4 the King of Jajnagar (i.e. Kalinga, which always 
receives this name from the Muslim historians) began to 
harass the kingdom of Lukhnauti. In the month of Shawwal 
of this year (i.e. in March, a.d. 1244), Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan, governor of Lukhnauti, advanced with an army to 
invade Jajnagar in retaliation. Minhaj-ud-dhi, the author of 
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ftiMqSl-i NSpn, was in this campaign. It may be presumed 
that, starting from Lucknauti, the Muslim army advanced 
thro^h Muslim territory by the embanked road constructed 
by Ohiyasuddin iwaz only about twenty-five years earUer. 
The encounter with the army of Kalihga took place on 
Saturday, the 6th of Zulqada (i.e. about a month after the 
Muslim army had started), at Katasin, the frontier fort of 
Jijnagar. The invading army crossed two ditches of the fort, 
and the defending Hindu soidiers retreated. But when, at 
midday, the Muslim infantry retired to take meal, the 
Hindus hy a flanking movement got at their rear, burst 
through the cane-hu-shes, and fell upon the Muslims. The 
Muslims were sev’erely defeated and Tugliril Khan returned 
discomfited, (llaverty, p. 738.) 

If we can identify Kutasin, the frontier fort between the 
Radlia division of the Miudim kingdom of Lucknauti and the 
Hindu kingdom of .lujnagar, the boundary between these 
two kingdotiw may lx- immediately ascertained. But 
Mr. llaveety allowed his imagination to run amuck in his 
attem|it to identify KutiVsin. He identifies Jajnagar, the 
capital of Kalitiga. with .Tajpur in Cuttack district; but 
Katasin lie identifies with a place called Katasingha on the 
Muhutittdi. aliout 40 miles m-nt of .lajpur. He did not stop 
to consider how the frontier fort between the Radha division 
of the not wry e.Ktensive early Miwlim kingdom of Lukhnauti 
and the Hindu kingdimi of Kaliiiga could be placed on the 
bank of the Mahiinadi. practically overstepping the whole 
of the Kaliiiga kingdom and 40 miles in that direction from 
the capital of Kalinga, which is opposite to the direction in 
which lay the Kadhii division of Lukhnauti. The language 
ill which Raverty pmjxised this identification and sought to 
ailenee Blochmanii is simply amazing : “ I am surprised to 
find tliat Uiere is any difficulty with regard to the identification 
of Katasin . . . This place is situated on the northern or 
left bank of the Mahanadi." (Raverty. p. 588. footnote.) 

It is really regrettable that a distinguished scholar and 



worker in Bengal History like Mr. B. D. Banerji was led 
astzay by this fanciful and impossible identification. 
Mr. Banerji accepts this identification without question in his 
Vanglar Itihas (History of Bengal), vol. xi, p. 55. 

Mr. Nagendranath £asu, in an article in the Journal of the 
Vanfiya Sahitya Parisat, vol. xvi, p. 132, footnote, identified 
Katasin with Raibania Gad in Midnapur district without any 
discussion and without adducing any reason whatsoever. 
Mr. Banerji's voluminous History of Orissa, vol. i, p. 264, 
contams the barest mention of Katasin and the engagement 
that took place there. 

Mr. Blochmann’s three “ Contributions towards the History 
and Geography of Bengal ”, published in the JASB., 1873, 
1874, and 1875, are monuments of his industry and scholar¬ 
ship. He twice refers to Katasin, viz. on p. 237 of JASB., 
1873, and p. 285 of JASB., 1875. In the first reference he 
gives the name of the place as Kafasan and writes in the 
footnote to say that the name was also written Katas or 
Katasin. In the second reference, with the instinct of a true 
historian, he rejects Baverty's identification of Katasingha 
on the MahanadI with Katasin and remarks ; “ His identifica¬ 
tion of the frontier district Katasin with a place of the name 
of Katasingha on the northern bank of the MahanadI in the 
tributary Mahal of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I 
cannot find the place on the map and the narrative of the 
Tabaqat implies a place nearer to western Bengal.” 

The following observations of Blochmann should be con¬ 
sidered in this connection: “ The districts of Medinipur and 
Hijll . . . belonged to the kingdom of Orissa till a.h. 975 or 
A.D. 1567 (footnote, ‘ So according to the Akbarnama ’), when 
Suleiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kalapahar defeated 
Mukunda Deva, the last Gajapati. Even after the Afghan 
conquest, Medinipur and Hijli continued to belong to the 
province of Orissa . . . Hence Midnapur and Hijll appear 
together in Todarmal’s rent roll as one of the five Sarkars of 
the province of Orissa.” (JASB., 1873, p. 224-5.) 
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From the fact that Midnapui and Hijii were regarded as 
Sarkin of Oriitfia even bo late, when the whole region had been 
occupied l>y the Mufilims. is it not a very probable supposition 
that in a.d. 1241 in those early clays of Muslim rule in Bengal, 
when the Muslims were masters of only two wings of land 
in Racjha and Varendri on either side of the Ganges, the 
frontier out {cost of Katasin bc'tween the small Muslim kingdom 
of Lukhnauti and the extensive and powerful kingdom of 
Kaliiiga ran hy no means have been on the bank of the 
Mahanadi, Imt should sought for in the northern part of 
the preswnt Midnapur district or even further north ? 

A look at Reunell's Bengal Atlas, Sheets No. 2 and 7, would 
make matters clear. It will Im> seen that the road that runs 
Bouth from Nagar towards Orissa passes by Lakarkupda, 
crosses the' Ajny River, and jiassing through a place called 
Okerah comes up to the bank of the Uamodar River. The 
road hilurcates iiere. The western branch touches Chatna 
in fiitiikura District and then proceeds to Midnapur. The 
eastern hrnneh runs east along the northern bank of the 
DamcHlar and goes to Burdwan. A road branches off from 
this eastern section at a place called Naopara and runs south- 
ward.N. It Crosse'S tlu- DamcHlar, nins through a place called 
Nonamakhi, and reaehe.s Viapupur. From Vispupur the 
road runs din-ct south and gca-s to Midnapur. The thorough- 
fan' from Midnapur reaehe.s .lalesvar and then enters Orissa. 

A I.H.k at Maj. No. V will show that the Radh/l wing of the 
Muslim kingdom of l.ukluinuti very probably could not have 
extendcl pHcsl somh of the Diimodar River. The 

kuipfcmi of N iapupur with it.s dense forests (popularly called 
'"n- “l tanieiiiaWy 

Tk“ 1 , ' '^“1’" “ Midnapur 

M■" “ "• "■'»"•* 

liXirdT,:»' “ ^ 

dr-id. i( thr king-lom rriMcd ,t 01 during thia 
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'and how far it extended, if it did. We, however, can obtain 
some information of the movement of troops in this reg^n 
during the struggle between the Mughals and the Afghans in 
the reign of Akbar, from the AMicumama and other works. 
The Mughal troops generally started from Satgaon and moved 
towards Orissa. They halted first at Burdwan, avoided the 
kingdom of Visnupur and its dense forests, skirted its eastern 
limits, and thus reached Midnapur. But in the early days of 
the Muslim rule, when the Muslim troops started for Orissa 
from Lucknauti and had to pass through their own territory 
of Radha and its chief town Nagar, they certainly did not 
move eastwards for 30 miles to reach Burdwan and then 
again proceed westwards to reach Midnapur. The direct 
road was the one which passed through Vispupur, and 
presumably they followed this route. They may have also 
taken the western route through Chatna. Searching on 
1 inch — 1 mile maps on either side of these two roads, 
I have succeeded in finding two places which answer to the 
name Katasan or Kafasin. The first place is to be met with 
immediately after crossing the Damodar and entering the 
boundary of Vispupux. It is about 5 miles south-east of 
Sonamukhi and about 12 miles from the point where the 
road crosses the Damodar. The village is known as Kathsaiiga 
and approach to it is guarded on the north by the low range 
of hill called Karasoli and on the north-east by a fort, called 
KarMurgad, of respectable dimensions. The mauza-numhei of 
Kathsaiiga is 35, and the mauza Nutangram (No. 36) adjoins it 
on the north and east. Nutangram, as the name implies (“ new- 
village ”), probably formed a part of Kathsaiiga in old days, 
and thus Karasurgad is only about a mile from Kathsaiiga. 

I have obtained the following description of the fort at 
Karasurgad from Babu Yugal Ki6or Sarkar, B.A., of Rabagram 
not far from Karasurgad, through the kindness of Rai Yogesh 
Chandra Roy Bahadur, M.A., the well-known scholar of 
Bankura:— 

“ The fort of Karasurgad is 3 miles west of Kakata, 
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my BAtive village, and 5 miles west of Fatrasayui, a well- 
known place. It adjoins the mauza of Dunmi and stands 
in the midat of Sal forest and encloses about 300 Bi^has 
of land (about 100 acres). There is no cane-bush in the 
fort itaelf or in any place near it. The Gad belongs to Babu 
Hariaadhan Datta of Bankura. 

" There arc mounds about the middle of the fort which are 
known as the ‘ TreasuryThe mins of the gate of the 
fort,—a heap of stone and mud,—are on its eastern side. 
SoHHf big carved piec(« of stone could be seen some years ago 
lying ttierc. Sonic of them were inscribed. They have all 
been taken away by the people of the locality to be 
um’d as door-steps. 

"The wall of the fort is alwiit 3 yards in thickness. 
Tile lower part is made of stone and the upper is of masonry 
construction. The length of a side would be about half 
a mile. The wall nowhere stands entire, and so it is difficult 
to b- sure about its height. 

There is a ditch on the eastern side of Karasurgad. 
No ditch is to lx‘ seen on the other three sides. There is 
a^ jilare saered to the god Bhairab near the northern wall of 
KarasurgiwJ. 'Ihe gtnl is worshipped every' year on the first 
day of .Magha." 


This KathsaiigS, witli the fort of Karasurgad. appears to me 
to answer to Katasan or Katasin of the Tahaqal-i-Nami. 
Ihe p ace stands m the region immediately south of the 
IWk «r. e.xactly where one wouhl expect a frontier outpost 

l,h , r,f n : “I' *“ '’"“““•vb.g.n 

betwi'en Miushm Kadlm and Hindu Kaliiiga ^ 

The second place that 1 have found answering to the sound 
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CSukavani. The District Mapstr&te of ICdnspur, however^ 
iafonns me that there is no fortification or antiquity in or 
near Kaht^l. I thinb we have to decide in favour of 
KathsaAga and Karasurgad (Map No. VII). 

If my identification finds general acceptance, the Damodar 
may be accepted as the southern boundary of the Radha of this 



in Daksioa-Badha. We therefore decide to take the River 
Rupnarayau, known in its upper course as the Dalkishor or 
Darukeivar, as the actual southern boundary of Radha. 

(6) Facts from Cojyperphte Inscriptions and old Literature 
1. The donee of Bhojavannman’s Belava plate hailed from 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-R&dha. In the Bhuvaneivar 
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lascriptaon of Bhabadeva Bhatta, minister of Harivarmma 
Deva, King of Vaftga, this village of Siddhala, which was 
alao the native vUlage of Bhavadeva Bhatfa, is described as 
the ornament of the country of Radha. The position of 
Siddhala may be looked up in Map No. \. 

2. The village Vallahitta granted by the Naihati plate 
of Ballala Sena was situated almost in the middle of Uttara- 
Badha, only slightly south of the central line. The position 
of Vallahitta should be looked up in the map. 

3. By the prewmt S^ktipur grant of Laksmana Sena, the 
villages of Niniii, Vrduti, etc., were granted. They were to 
the south of the Mor River ami in Uttara-Radha. The 
position of Nima and Vuluti should be looked up in the map. 

4. In the (’olophon of the Nydya-Kandati, a work of 
Yai^'sika philo.sophy by Srklharacbaryya, the author says 
that be hailed from Bhuniut in Daksina-Radha. Bhursut 
is still a well-known place in Howrah district. The position 
of Bliursut is .shown on the map. 

5. Kavikaiiknna Mukundarama Cakravarti, author of the 
famous old Ih'ngali |)oein on Candi. composed in tlie sixteenth 
century a.d., says that he hailed from the village of Daminya 
in Baksina-Radha (ridf (alcutt* Univeraity edition of the 
work, p, 2(1). Daminya. like Bhursut, stands on the right 
or western bank of the Damodar River. It is now included 
in Hurd wan district and is alK>ut 18 miles north of Bhursut. 
The }s»sition of Daminya is shown on the map. 

A look at the map now will bring out the reasonableness 
of the following projnwed Iwundaries. 

Uttm>Ri4hl had the Bhagiratlu on the east, the Ajay on 
the wmth. the Siinthal Parganas on the west, the Ganges and 
the [lasses U-mling to Bihar on the north. 

D»k9i9A.Bi4hi had the BhagirathI on the east, the RQpnara- 
yaoa. and its ujijier course, the Diirukeivar on the south, 
Minbham on the west, and the Ajay on the north. 

The KAhkAgrlmA-Bhukti was practically identical with 
Uttara Radha, and the Varddhamana Bkuhi with Daksiua- 
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Ba(}ha. A piece of land weat of Eatwa and north of Ajay 
is found at present included in Buidwsn district. Anciently, 
also the Varddhamwa Bhukti appears to have encroached on 
the natural boundaries of Kankagrama Bhukti in respect of 
that particular piece of land. 

Land lying south of the Rupnarayajj-D^keswar River, 
i.e. southern half of Bankura district, a piece from the western 
part of Hoogly district, and the entire Midnapur district 
formed the Da];|4B*'Bhiikti.* 

> There are some inaccuracica in the transliteration of names on the 
maps and also some inaccvirate spellifigs, owing to the ignorance, in this 
matter, of the young pupil of the local School of Engineering who was 
employed to draw these maps. It was not possible to correct them without 
drawing the maps afresh. The effect of an attempt to spell correctly the 
name of the V ardhamana Bhukti may be seen on map No, V. It is expected, 
however, that readers will have no difficulty in amending these mistakes 
from the correct spellings given in the body of this paper.—N, K. B., Dacca. 
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New Coin Evidence from Sistan 


By J. WALKER 
(PLATE 1) 

fPHE downfall of the Umaiyad and the rise of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, the central protagonist in which was the formid¬ 
able Abu Muslim, is one of the most fascinating periods in 
Islamic History. Numismatic research is gradually revealing 
more and more vestiges of these troublous times. Recently in 
the JRAS. (July, 1932) Mr. Rhuvon Guest published a copper 
coin of Abu Muslim, now in the ‘Irak Museum, which had 
been unearthed during irrigation work on the lesser Zab, 
and which provided interesting corroborative evidence of the 
statements of the early Arab chroniclers. In a similar way 
I propose to draw attention to two copper coins in the British 
Museum, until now unpublished, which not only throw some 
light on the family relationship of Abu Muslim and his 
provincial politics, but moreover preserve for us a variety of 
coin legend which has hitherto been unrecorded and is perhaps 
unique in Muslim numismatics (Plate I). 

Each of the two coins measures '85 inches; the weight of 
one is 49‘6 grains, while the other, which has been cut across 
the edge, weighs only 42-9 grains. Both specimens have been 
in the British Museum for many years; one had been in the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane which was acquired for the nation 
in 1754, while the other was presented as long ago as 1844 
by Florentia, Lady Sale, who was in the famous retreat from 
Kabul in 1842. Afghanistan is, therefore, a very evidential 
provenance. The coins are die varieties, and as neither is by 
itself readily or completely legible—which accounts, no doubt, 
for their remaining so long inedited—the reading which I 
propose is based on a comparison of both specimens. 
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Obverse 

Margin; & 0 & ^ ^ 

“ Thu is what the Amir ‘Imran ibn lma‘il ordered ” 

Reverse 

Margin; *>- ^ 

*' Thw copjh'r coin {/«/«) was niiiitts] in Sistiin' in the year 136 ” 
(i.c. A.i). 753). 

It is w«)rth noting that the fashion of dividing the obverse 
marginal I(*gpnd bv means of triangles of three circles is also 
found on ihe reverse of the <-oina of 'AIkI al-Rahman ibn 
Muslim (i.e. Abil Musliin) dattni 135 (B.M. Cat. i, p. 191, 
No, "!» Ib-rlin, ( at. i. 2(»(h5). On the coin published by 
Mr. Hhiivon (Sue.st the divi.sional mark is .something like 
a fleursle-lys {^) 

Ikfore (lisenssing tin- remarkable obverse and reverse centre 
legends it will lie worth while to recall a little of the historical 
netting. 

The Iranian proviiires throughout the annals of Islam were 
constantly giving riw' to adventurers and rebels who normally 
apfs'areil in the gm.se of rehgiou.s zealots. Ourasan and 
Hlstan particularly, were renowned for the.w ebullitions of 
ws'tarian fervour. What may have partly yielded them a 
certain pn-stige was a reported saving of Muhammad : “ When 
you ms- the black flags coming fnmi Khurasan go to meet 
them, for in their miilst you will find the Mahdl." * (Of course 
this liadiUi may have originated after the event. See the 
Kncyelojm-ilia of Islam, sub. So that when Abu 

Muslim Itsl the field for the 'Ablaisids he was aided by numbers 
of the l^awurij fnim Khiiritsiin and the adjoining province 
of Sistaii. 

' Anthvr, SijwtHn. 

* AI HirtnlscliiAlly term* the -.Abbuid Ilynuty '• iihuranam ” (Sachau’s 
xlltinn, p. IflTi. ,\tr. Rhuv..n (lumt also dranrs my attention to Severus 
(xf, .SeyI«i).I. pp, ISS 20T|. xhogirni Ktnking evidence of how the 'Abbasid 
inraden in Kgvpt apprarxt u J^uiiaanianx to the Christian inhabitante. 
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In the year 128 we find him—^while still a young man— 
appearing once again in Khurasan, where by now he was well 
known, but, this time, as the accredited emissary (da*!) 
of the hidden Imam Ibrahim, appealing on behalf of the 
“ People of the House ” —the heirs of the 

Prophet—a phrase which diplomatically embraced both 
‘Abbasid and ‘Alid partisans. Politics also decreed that he 
should wed the daughter of one of the chiefs of Khurasan. 
‘Imran b. Isma'il. Despite all this, however, he was regarded 
as rather an “interloper” (so Wellhausen : Das arabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, English translation by Mrs. T. H. Weir, 
Calcutta, 1927, p. 520). At all events, he was not perscma 
grata to Sulaiman ibn Ka^ir (Tab. ii, 1960). Time and again 
the people of these provinces proved themselves a thorn in the 
flesh of the ‘Abbasid governors and were ever ready to follow 
a Kharijite leader. We have to remember of course that, as 
Noldeke points out {Sketches frcmi Eastern History, p. 177), 
Kharijite ‘ ‘ was often little more than a polite name for 
bandit ”. 

Abu Muslim very soon found the inhabitants of Sistan 
particularly recalcitrant. The following is the summarized 
account given in the Kitab al-BuIdan of Al-Ya‘kubi (ed, 
Juynboll, Leiden, 1861, p. 63). 

(After various negotiations regarding the expulsion of the 
Syrian party from the land, the narrative proceeds) “ After¬ 
wards Abu Mu.slim sent ‘Umar b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Umair b. ‘Utarid 
b. Hajib b. Zurara to Sistan, and he was highly esteemed by 
Abu Muslim. Then the people of Sistan killed his brother 
Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas and war arose between them and him. 
Then Abu Muslim sent Abu‘l-Najm ‘Imran b. Isma'il b. 
‘Imran, and said to him: ‘ Join ‘Umar b. al-'Abbas, and 
if he has been killed then you are the governor of the land.' ” 
(jJJl It* AS Ifi ^LJ! Cx ^ 

So far as I have been able to ascertain the Arab historians 
nowhere expressly mention that ‘Imran b. Isma'il ever 
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governed Sietan.' His name is nowhere recorded either in 
Lane Poole's Mohammadan Ikfnadks or in Zambaur’s Manud 
de Ckrmolofie. In consequence these two coins furnish us 
for the first time with the evidence and date of his governorship. 

His full name was Ahu'l-Najra ‘Imran b. Isma'il al-Ja’i 
(so Ibn al-Athir, v. 191).* The index references in Tomberg’s 
edition of Ibn al-Atljir, v. 107, 275, 290, which appear under 
Iwna'il b. ‘Imran nsally refer to the ‘Imran b. I8ina‘il of 
V, 191, etc., and the mistake ha.H ariism from the omission in the 
MR. of part, of the name. Al-Ya‘kubi, in the passage quoted 
above, gives the correct form, which is substantiated by the 
«‘X)inH, and accounts for the tc.xtual variants. 

The marriage of AbQ Muslim to the daughter of ‘Imran 
ibn Isnia'il took place in the year a.h. 129. The Imam 
Ibrahim him.self is said to have arranged the union when he 
(lispatidicd AhO Muslim to Khurasan the previous year. 
He handed over the dowry and calk'd upon the local chieftains 
to give their allegiance (iLiil Ks- JL^ 

^IL) ii_ irg'^q. al-Ath>r. v. 275], 

When (he ‘Abbiwi.l si'eret propaganda ((la‘wa) had been 
pnseeding some twenty-five years previously (c. 103-4) 
under Muhammad ‘Ali. the father of the Imam Ibrahim, our 
‘Imran b. Ism.Vil hud been one of the twelve leaders (►Li) 
sel.Tted (Tabari, ii. l:i58; lb,, al-Athir, v. 39, 290) for recruit¬ 
ment purposes in Khuraaiin. He is then referred to as 
Mania of the fanuly of Aim Mu'ait. In the year 130 we find 
lum m an esUbhsh.*d position as the father-in-law of Abu 
Miwlm, ( ^ jl qijjp pnrty leaders meet in his house 
. V,. jj/' ^ to hold conference. 


;V";P^nbabrnty ther* a 

Ml .VSI. '.Ji. I.. '■■■■. '«V,' !;,i 

■ ... .. 
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Altogether he plays an important r61e in the political move¬ 
ments of the period. And now these two coins, issued by his 
authority as Governor of SMan, give us a glimpse of him at a 
further stage of his career. 

Moreover, the date of the coin (136) is the year before the 
murder of Abu Muslim at the hands of the new Caliph 
al-Mansur. Baladhurl [Futuh al-BuMan (De Goeje), p. 401] 
tells us that Rutbil,^ the native Iranian prince of Sistan, 
refused to pay tribute (SjtVl) ever since the days of 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, not only to the Umaiyad tax-collectors 
(wW) but also to those appointed by Abu Muslim.* 

History, so far as I am aware, does not record what became 
of ‘Imran b. Isma'Il. It is natural to suppose that with the 
downfall of his son-in-law (in 137) he was superseded,* There 
is a person having the name Abu‘l-Najm and designated 
al-Sijistdni who figures in the revolt of the year 150 (Tab. iii, 
354; Ibn al-A thlr, v. 452), but it is scarcely likely that they are 
one and the same individual. 

There now remain to be considered the remarkable central 
legends of these two coins. 

Obverse. 

centre (in two lines) | 

i.e. “ Sixty for a dirham ”. 

Reverse. 

centre (in two lines) j jJU 

i.e. “ current as a danak ”• 

‘ The nswe is titobu- and ia alao read Zonbil See 

Barthold’s Turkestan, p. 216 n. 

» dX' ^ Si?' o' ^ 

^ ijL-Vt. 

• Acoordiog to DInawari (KUab al-AlMAr dl-TiielU, ed. Qoiigasa, p. 879), 
the new Caliph, onoe he had oomplete con^l, sent oat his goremon to all 
quartan. I owe this reference to the oonrtesy of Mr. Bhuvon Qoeft. 
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Apart from the tgn gnlftT absence of the divine name of 
ADab and all mention of the Prophet, as well as the peculiar 
form of epigraphy, with the double outline of the letters, these 
are especially interesting because they present us 
in the first place, with the earliest explicit coin equation so far 
known in the history of Muslim numismatics—or indeed 
in the history of any coinage for that matter—and secondly, 
with the intricate problem of accounting for it. The latter 
I must leave to the skilled metrologist to probe, and content 
myself with adding a few notes on the subject. 

The fnU, or eojqs'r coin, it must be remembered was never 
reganbHl as legal currency in the same way as the dinar 
(of gold) or the dirham (of silver). It wa.s useful as a Sort of 
token money for the piireha.s<‘ of small commodities and 
in all kinds of petty transaetions. So that it had a quite 
fonventiorml value which varied throughout different 
pnivinees. lioeal governors had the right of issuing these in 
their own name without infringing the Otiliph's prerogative 
of minting {xikhi). 

We have it reeonliHl that went to the legal dirham 

of the Aij'fibid Sultan .-Vl-Kamil (.4.H. ()15-fi35) and that later 
in 7r»() they l.asned them at 24 t.o the dirham, “ thus cheating 
the jesiple of half (Lane Poole. .Vmw. (Jhron., 1884. p. 79). 
Tmtan's eoiimge give.s u.h contemporary evidence, the earliest 
yet «li.K'oven>(l, of a reliition.ship between fals and dirham of 
fid to 1. Of that fact there is no question. It is the reverse 
centre h-geml, liowever, that preatmts the difficulty.^ 



■dins ilow not permit of satisfaetoiy 
trai'w remain of the legends, I have 
prolialile outline of the letters. I’ro- 
n I submitted easts for his criticism of 
(letlisi dated 2nd November, 1933) : 
te clear . . , The legend of the other 
It distinctly only the lirst three letters 
dr I rates it seems to be quite probable 
Via. is right." It is very satisfactory 
idled oriental numismatist as Professor 
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According to the statements of the authorities on Arab 
metrology the danah is the sixth of a dinar or of a dirham, 
and therefore variable in relation to one or the other (Sauvaire, 
MatSriaux, Paris, 1882, p. 98 ff.; Lane Poole, ibid., p. 77 f.). 
But there is never any mention made of any relationship 
between the danak and a copper unit. Is it possible that here 
we have an indication that there was such a ratio applicable 
to the baser metal ? means “ (legally) current as 

a danak ”, therefore, 1 fals (weighing 49-6 grs.) might equal 
1 danak., i.e. presumably one-sixth of the copper unit (?). 

On the other hand Mr. Rhuvon Guest ingeniously suggests 
to me that the words might be held to mean “ current for 
a danak ”) i e- “ up to the amount of a danak the copper coin 
would pass ”. This, however, seems to me unlikely, as the 
Arabic preposition is the normal one for expressing price 
or value, and never has the sense of “ up to Although, 
if his surmise be correct, it would render the legend still more 
remarkable in the history of coinage. 

But the region of metrology is always hazardous territory 
to traverse especially without more detailed data, and, as 
I have said above, I must leave to the expert metrologist 
any further possible interpretation of these two remarkable 
coins. 

JS5. 




A Fragment on Pharmacy from the Giiro 
Genizah 

By R. GOTTHEIL 
(PLATES II-V) 

■jl/f S. ALLIANCE Israelite Universelle, unnumbered; 

paper 8 X 6L in.; Arabic in Hebrew characters, of 
a Syrian square type. Provisionally numbered viii-B-26. 
The script is fairly legible, though in places tbe page has 
faded and a guess has to be made at tbe right reading. 
As is usual in such MSS. the headings are in red, as, for 
instance, in MS. Arabe 2965 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
the Minhdj al-Dukkan of Abu al-Muna ibn Abi Na^r ibn 
Hafiath, called al-K5hen ibn al-Attar al-Israill al-Harunf 
of Cairo, ca. 1260 (see Brockelraann, i, p. 492, No. 34), or 
an earlier author Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn Bahram 
al-Kalanisi (ibid., p. 489, No, 23), which I have consulted 
in MS. 2946 of the Bibliotheque Nationale. In the Genizah 
collection of the late Mr. Jack Mo.s.seri (Med. No. 14) there 
is a fragment of a similar work, the original of which, 
unfortunately, I have been unable to see, but only 
a photograph. 

One peculiar feature ought to be noted in our fragment. 
The author gives the vulgar Latin, or, rather, Spanish, 
names of the drugs that are not commonly known. Leclerc, 
in his translation of Ibn Baitar (which I have always used, 
as that of Sontheimer is notoriously useless), vol. i, p. x, says 
that al-GhafikI,* a Spanish medical man who died in 1166 
(Brockelmann, i, p. 488, No. 19), does the same. However, 
his al-admyah al-mufradah does not exist in its original form, 
so that I have not had the advantage of consulting it, 

I have to thank the Alliance Israelite Universelle for 
permitting me to make use of the two leaves, but especially 
Dr. Max Meyerhof, of Cairo, who has carefully gone over the 
’ For tteae Spanish words see Leclerc’s Ibn Baitar, i, pp. 32, 64, 114, 
160; ii, pp. .34, 251, 399, 457 ; Hi. pp. 33, 65, 115, etc. 
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wbole text and ha« offered me many suggestions in regard to 
tlie techttical termf, most of which I have been glad to accept. 

Unfortunately, tfH), the fragment begins in the very middle 
of a acntenoe, as do most of these Genizah fragments. It is 
evident that the leave* come from a large volume, as each 
drug was numlwred. Those that remain run from 218 to 223 
or more. Th« re are also some notes on the margin, but very 
lew letters of these notes can be read. They are almost 
completely fafled. 

such works conwming toxology, see Steiuschneider, 
“ Die toxologiwheii Schriften der Arabcr ” in ArcJiiv fiir 
jnthM. AtuiUnnir, ed. Viehow, vol. lii, 1871. He treats of 
Avicenna on ji, 48<i. I have another toxological fragment 
from the collection of the Alliance, and a further small one 
from th(‘ <'oll<'ctioti of the late Mr. Moaseri, as stated alrove. 
Tk.xt 

Kx ‘TKp't K*hi ^ ’ K*p\s‘' ta i 

n ncK: n 2 

rrxr Na rsnaK; •£«pa*r£>t 'rx * 1 ': ra: ha 3 

't;k ■ TCS T-:- js ■ p; <:s ns -e » 

.rSy 

TC irNp.Tcr ape n-tnx- n":: pa'nex “rx s 

.. .•n;n n‘ra a-r* ?ir; "pp'-ix; ct:-7 -i^cx ‘pai: e 
‘rxpna 

r- '■Kr;-i»ewrN-NSv.rp; 7 

nK- 5 ,-r: ;t;- rri~ Pn- cic- Pk s 

■ N *" J'RTN 'r’N' f. . . 'TN .1 pf* 9 

Sic .nra 

Kp-K rs; Pt -ji- ,,, ... 

‘•P- -..PK ,P5x; Pn xjm-'c tPp j^jn n 
.... iric C" P:; c-cpP nPyac ii,s nm t -fn' .2 





,^ ' ’■ ■'‘*’'f'*n'r» \»hi>» ^s--. -j- l, .., 


V 


V'!(•.•» ,..^ ’^. 

-•>•’■ . . » 


■■ . * -'•V J ‘.V'.l lV'-,*! I 

' r■V.W>^.V •'• . 

.;v..'.,i,.. 

' ', ^.^ |V|^ V • ' ■ • •■ ■ 

) V''’M'»'>>’'''I-'' ' 

' ' r> ,* ‘■xif *. »%\t i 

^ fvr ,•< 



F.,: ]/, 
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.n:»«n ha nip 'hv nnsK it* » 

m Sk Siic Sn 712' * •fn tj jin'n Sn rpi 
n'iNTiD Sn* hn '•h^ 7c:'i n'lN-nc i« 

112*03 'c iSt 7p:« h ibii 23ii jpn'n * 121 ' »« 
pic Nibp 5]'2 pS'ilCN 

”iS2SN ^NIsSn 7l2'1 PHD' KiTN 71N"K Sn Tpi 
iimn bis* 112*03 'c j?p:N rrsiSo Sx 19 

NlVp e]'2 “rS^NI “ m2K 20 
p j?i 3:3 i.*n ” pK*ipN Stt 'c ps‘n Sk cop bN* 21 
onnsijsi NSipbNi K'ri’c 2ni3 '^7 Kjbip 22 
KiTK ]ro K3i“l2nDK N31 23 

Sm ini KONopis rrha: 'ni ‘rsy ncif 24 

ID 

“ /»1DD3 25 

fol. lb. 

'ip', ” K'ONDDis h'Sk: th 1C33 hn idSn nci‘ 1 
:K3n ha 

,Tl'r2 Tinx 2'D^n 'C ‘tdti 2bp ‘^Kl 2 

b ” '*iN3p ni 7 n 2 i' * DC “tk nn'Ni 2 "*o'i p*? Vn jcnn 3 
“b IDD NbN i HDN21 12 : 1 ? NbN H nNriDDI 2"*0 * 
'C t4C3' N3 -ni KS2 KTHD 2NJ?S « 2"U » 

723i'i •• DN ha pni 2 nn'2r‘7N “ 72 x 112 bx 2 ' 2 in « 

'C 7DT1 

”p*i 2 x 2iTr3 ''^771 njxn ha *opi ‘:D 7 nD'i 2jr3 x:x ’ 
”jx 2 j,nn "'iir 2 ix7 x:x 'c 22:7 ‘?x s 
n2 pT'i 

ha iTi' 'Tipnl. " jx'‘7'2xc .tSx: mi id ^37 noi- » 
ha 'B Sdti n 22 Sxi 2 Sp “jxi ."hts 
'TO *iT pT n 2 i' • “ 'X 122 ‘7X DNj’:': " 1 X 22 Sx Tinx H 
priDx pj'j:i x'px nDi2' 'H7 .tb 11 x 12 ip p2'i 12 
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f]i:i i DIO np s)xr) nmn jin *1 n 

“f2i:nrn |»MnpN hopr ttii ^ nc«Lil 12 
nreiO Sk rns ‘tnin ‘?n p pKO -ni ‘tn pNipK 13 
f ianno Ski " dXiI Sk idi .-n^^o Sk ;?:iS 14 

* nonp Sk HK'an Ski KponoKSSi piS Sk pS'Kn Ski is 
pixr Df"m 'DODD farm Kap up IKili i nar le 
HKpc “.Tn^So Sa:D "ncnp fanlm “pn:DCK i’ 
ta“,“ia"iK 

onp Ta:a pam p pKipK -[St p SapK .am is 
'Soy Sk •’ Kai 19 
rrSKJ ‘aS m'aa Sk •• rrSKJ Sk pncma Sk ■>[d 20 
npcKsa iiSa Sk h'Skji '.ti KiiKa 21 

Sk K5t>'K p'lsii aSp Ski laa Ski rnps Sk ,TipnS 22 
'issn : QKra Sk mir .lari oin Sk nSi''i ,tikj 23 
I'Ci'ln ♦. CJT .mnKi tS: tSj tdk nSa Sk .-nK^r 
••iSvSy 


Arabic Transcription 

jflji A>.\j ^^ 1 

l.LrM JIa) J 

ijie, -1;j.. jflji ^ jpiji :l;\; 2 

ciLi 

^ f - . •* 

^ ^ ^ 

AjLc J^I tiAli Am>) sa, I j| jt j 4 
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L2» J j6 

tii-cilS 

Lj>_4iU jj— (^\j^ 6 

(JLti-*.... 

Infusio digera ^ 

«A>it _J_J ^ .(Jl ^ A«.i 9 

JS^ ^* AiXJ- 10 

Uj! cJlai 

.«.!»> Ull (_j /'Al't 11 

.I ij12 

. . . ^ILl jji .A-^' 13 

J^. viAji j^c, ^ _^ii Vl ^ 

i ^1.5^.»Jl ^Ia-QI JJLo) fuCj j i 15 

^ I ^L-J- A>.l^ ^ Xi~j>_ ig 

^jJaA (J tilJi 

. v3y Ui <Ji^ 17 


1936. 
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(f" 

Lili-l ^lJ ^ .<■! J1 19 

Llli cjii^ 1 5 i-i; 1 20 
^ f^r j 21 

;>Ga!4)l ^^4 22 

luu I l*J 25 

_^^Galia Mu.scata ^^3 24 

.'. dL/ 25 

/ol. 16 . 

(Jalla Muncotn (_j.—W dl.-Jl 4irf» 1 

^UjJI (S 

• Ai_I <>-^J ij 2 

0^' j—3 

.'>1 jM )i^.»3 4 

li L4^_ U ,1; Jj^ ^ ‘—'^ »Jpr ^ 5 

j a-lao j^.jp f^^j^]\ 6 

'“■^^■^* 1^^ w*J ^L«.»I_'_J (1)1 7 
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‘^i ti j^. (Oo-j® 

jjl Ai , ^Lii L»i 9 

ji j ,_jiai3 10 

jU (3-^-^ ^ 

o "^ci Ia—S e— 13 

Jr*- J-"^ 14 

Cj* 

U-%" dLlj ^y/j> JxU <J^j 16 
(S ^ tii)i JkSjlJ-^ ,6 

tL>. 

- .t 

Jj l,IflU I cr:-^ ^*Ui o U» j5l 17 

U>-lj j Ji'^3 j.^c jjj dL-i: 19 

ij) JL-A-i.^ 
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^1^ ^\} JlilA ^ 

. liu 

Alyu puli*' alyffanci>li 

I JSj iI»Aa!I U^>-^;3eL-I 

1^*1' <y 

fol. 2a. 

<!jU' ,Lici iA»lly fUaJlj 1 

J* J»>. b|y “ 

;L^I j J^-^.5 ALic^I 3 

1 — Ig A>’^ A.««< t Iaxj 4 

jj Ljyl A,l« ^^^3 Ji 

i 

\j yi A1-. J\» (^^>-1 

J*.>-'y > |.U|| j AJLse^l 0 

ij) ,L* *Jie- 

.•'. . .i 

‘TiJ'' ^^3 >wA--U ijj A^ /ui'l ai 7 

Sa. l 

’^•-; ^^*3 »lj %* iLi'VI ^ 8 

Jl aJ ;«Ajl 
■ 
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* ^0^ ti! ® 


>^s j j (^jl3 5jc 10 

A^,-lc 

ft 

*i> ^.->' 

Jf J.VIj J»55 i J_i. ^I j=„j ^l_,2 Xj:^ i2 

>iUi 

ji J! 

^.».._i» ji~')l\ fj) ^ j[^\ 14 

-db^ j?>jij jij 16 

. ^ *^"| <3 <—i.5^ 16 

Trochischi diarrhodon j)^ <a«i» 17 

i;-Xi)l tJjL»3cU A4»ib 18 

J1 C^si^ Ai ^1 

A»V«il < oJWj 1-4^ (3"^' 20 

'^y. • 21 
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^^LaIL* 4— ij) 22 

(_r'>“ 

JllL. cJuaI J\a 1« Jiill4 23 

/o/. 26. 

1>* t/*/' (j-^O ' ■^. af“. 1 

Trochiwi (Uarrhixlou Ukjl ^jjJ\ 2 

•A*ll 7tC*»_3 Aj5J1j ;a».« 3 

(J->- V f'p *,r-^ >J} 3j) 4 

<-> 

j]-> dUi ^1 5 

<l**J Oijl 

.’. L.-^ ^1^^ 6 

Whi,ci di rozadoB ^ 

et eupatorii 8 

J'j •-'A-.-j ^1 9 

^ j 4>l. 10 

(ST^ AJjIj 
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a'>-“ 11 

*jLac ji 

.'. ^Jff \^1 I tl.slc 12 

j*>3 (3**^3'^^ ^ j* ^ 

—4!! %_y^) *>X«li 1^ 

ax_aS!^ ) i.\ >..^<«»^j J)_^\li 1^1 ) 16 

iS^ 1® 

tJu»J^ 

J~>1 ^LSi <.^.S*. J^ 17 

j*'.-^" -V: (y'-r*' cy J-*! f 

'J-Jl .L-j 19 

Galia i,/u^l dXL— 20 


i«»L* ciJ^l Manna 21 

Jl *U»^I JJULI 22 

•^L . ^Lja]1 Cli ^ ^ 3*^’ ■? 23 

.... i^Uoj «A>-lj •Al l AjLa^ 24 
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Tbanblatioji 

M 111. 

1. of each one a Kabul ounce, fumitory—of each one four 
dnma and some eay 

2. Senna, eight drams, polypody six drams, . . . Agrimonia 
Eupatoria five drams. Boil 

3. the whole, except the thyme-weed, in three abdat of 
water. Others boil it 

4. in whey, until one abdah remams. After this throw 
upon it 

5. thyme-weed, give it only one boiling, strain it and mix 
in it 

0. black hellebore, one dram, agaric one half a dram, 
Indian salt ... a tniihkal. 

7. Draft of a laxative [i.e.] Infusio digerra. 

8. It purifies the head and the stomach, is useful for fever 
that has become chronic, 

9. for pains in the . , for headache, for stomachache, 
and for 

10. megrim. Ut the laxative be taken [together with] half 
an ounce of good aloes of each one. 

11. Steep this . . . boiled agrimony . . . [and put] 

12. this in a glass vessel and place it in the sun for twelve 
[nights and ^ days 

13. or more, a.s needs may be . . . 

14. Another method of preparing a laxative is this; Let 
him take out that which divides the . . . [No.] 218 

15. the black bUe. It is useful for troubles of the brain, 
vben it is affpcted. 

16. Ut a laxative be taken and aloes, of each five drams, 
soak this in cooked 

17. thyme-weed, as we have explained above. 

18. A further preparation of a laxative : let him ease and 
get out all 

u. «»k (in tint h» b«. nooM 

With wild thyme 
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20. [one] abiah, and do as we have explained. 

21. The eighth section, dealing with pastiles. It is made 
up of 

22. that which we have to say according to the theory of the 
important men and the ancients and their practices, 

23. as well as of that which we ourselves have discovered. 

24. Description of the preparation of Ghaliyah, i.e. Ghaliyah 
muskatah, which is the Sukk perfumed with musk. 

fol. i*. 

]. Account of how to prepare the perfumed Sukk, in 
Latin “ Galia muscata ”. It strengthens the brain 

2. and the heart, and enters into the composition of many 
medicines. 

3. It improves the complexion, and it betters the breath of 
the mouth. Let be taken aloe-wood of Cambodja 

4. that is in good condition and well-selected, five portions ; 
ambergris and camphor, three portions; musk, nine 
portions 

6. of good quality, a portion of the viscid substance of 
gum-tragacanth mixed with rose-water, as much as 
enters into 

6. the composition of the tablets that are like the leaf of 
the myrtle-tree. Let this be put and inserted in 

7. a glass vessel, being mixed [there] as long as is necessary. 
But, according to the opinion of others, 

8. one should dissolve the amber in a vessel of glass with 
a little of the oil of ben, and kneed it with this. 

9. Account of how to prepare the Sukk, i.e. galia sabelian ?, 
for strengthening the weakness of the 

10. stomach, the heart and the liver. It is used, also, in the 

11. chief medicines used in the case of eminent men. Let 
there be taken a leaf of a fresh rose 

12. in which just a little dryness has begun to appear— 
one ounce and a half. Found it 

13. completely in a marble mortar, working it with 
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14. ftromatk aloe-wood of Gimbodja, the choicest gilii* 
ihnrer, gum-Anbic, Indian ward,—from each one 
of them 

16. a dnm and a half; yellow aandal-wood, two drama ; 
ttnmt, three drama. Grate this 

16. aa you would [grate] antimony powder. Grate this with 
roae-leavea and moisten it with a little rose-water 

17. in which has been dissolved the gum-arabic. Pound it 
again. Moisten it 

18. a second time. Then, pound it again, so that it can be 
used on that very day; perfume it 

19. with musk weighing two-quarters ; amber and camphor, 
of each one a mithkdl. In 

20. another copy he says “ one and a half mithM of 
camphor ”. Do the rest as we have said. 

21. Account ol how to prepare the pastile of aromatics; 
in Ij»tin galia galie alyspangiyeb. 

22. It is that which the ancients have invented and have 
already spoken about it 

2.7, many men. It serves various purposes. It is useful 


K 2«. 

1. for strengtheniug the heart, the brain, the stomach 
and the rest of the digestive organs; 

2. for strengthening the weakness of the nerves and when 
thpy become paralysed. Now, when the weak nerves 

3. have regained their strength, it [i.e. the preparation] 

^y he used for [preparing] strong medicines. 

■ Th» ihen. is the way to prepare it. Let aromatic 
emblic myrabolans be Uken. 

K'"«'vefromitit8rawness.andUkeofthisfouroance8- 

m Mother copy he says “ six ounces ”. 

• ^venae this into meal, put it into a glass vessel, and 
^ur over \t rose-water, 

^ ^ 

the peel of a citron. Cover up 
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8. the moui^ of the vessel. Leave it [thus] for three daTS. 
After this mix in it the 

9. emUic myrabolans, until the force of the emblic has 
come into the mixture. After this, take 

10. aloe-wood of Cambodja, ten drams; ramik, one 
ounce and a half ; roses, ten drams ; cloves, 

11. ten drams; Indian spikenard, three drams -, yellow 
sandal-wood, four drams ; gum-Arabic, 

12. six drams. Pulverise the whole, as one would do in 
making antimony-powder. Then, throw upon this just 
a little 

13. of the emblic myrobalans. Pulverize that which results, 
and mix this powder well until 

14. the powder shall have absorbed all the water. At the 
end, perfume it with a dram of camphor, 

16. two drams of amber and a dram of musk. Put this into 
[proper] shapes, and treat them 

16. as we have explained, and place [them] in a glass vessel. 

17. [No.] 223. Account of how to prepare pastiles of rose— 
in Latin “ trochischi diarrodon ”. 

18. Its uses are many for fevers that are chronic 

19. and complicated and [accompanied by] phlegm ; for 
fevers from which has become enflamed 

20. the body, and has become changed. It is useful for 
strengthening the stomach and removing any weakness 
it may have, 

21. and [any] pain it may have. It throws off any mucous 
or strange humours it may have. Let be taken six leaves 

22. of red roses, two mithkals of aromatic musk-root, two 
mUhhals of glycyrrizha glabra, three 

23. mithkals of bamboo-manna, one mith^ of safEron, 
one half of a mUhkal of 


/o/. 2*. 

1. mastic. It should be worked with date wine, and pastiles 
equal to a dram made out of this ; 
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2. pwtilM of rose aloo ; in Latin “ Trochischi Diarrhodon ”, 
They strengthen 

9. the stomach and the liver; they heal the phlegtnic of 
the stomach. 

4. Let rose-leaves be taken, ten drams ; liquorice-root, 
five drams; spikenard 

5. tvro drams and a half. Knead this with date wine. 
If thou wishcst to make it 

6. laxative, add to this three drams of scammony. 

7. Paatiles of rose and agrimony, in Latin “ trochischi di 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11 . 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


el eii|>atorii ”. Its utility is marvellous 

for chronic fevers and for complicated ones, for pain in 

the liver, for its non-functioning and for 

jauudieo. Ix't be taken rose-leaves, eight drams; 

spikenard, throe <lram8 ; Chinese rhubarb 

four drams: bamboo-manna, one dram and a half; 

liquorice-riKit, thri'e dr.ims ; the juice of 

agrimony, ten drams. I,et pastiles be made [of it] with 

WlMinish jennet. 

Pastiles of roses, handed down to us from those of 
ancient days. They are very useful 
for troubles of the stomach, for bad digestion, for those 
who suffer from tumours, 

fur those' tluvt hav.‘ a laid colour, for exhaustion, and for 
chronic fever. 

la't there Ik- taken ; roses, three drams ; Cambodja 
olfK-.s, two drams ; mastich, one dram and a half; 
alssinth, one dram; cinnamon, sandal-wood, galingale, 
<slersferous cane, from each one of these 
a dram, Make of this pa-stiles, [each weighing] two drams 
by means of old wine 
and honer-water. 

A iM.rfume<l for those living in luxury, i.e. the 

Jirger (Jalia m,isehata. in Latin ” Galia Manna”. 

It IS the Galia 'taken bv kings, useful 
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22. for Btrengtheoing the stomach, the liver, the heart 
and all the other parts of the 

23. alimentary system. It strengthens endurance and 
excites the wish to eat. Take 

24. the syrup of dates, one abdah; give this one boiling 
and clear [it . . .] 

upon this. 

Notes 

' In the MSS. referred to in the opening notes, these words are always 
written out. 

* This is always written <^l, with • at the end. What a Kabul 
ounce is I do not know. 1 cannot hnd that the capital of Afghanistan 
had a special set of woiglits and measures. 

* Low, PflavMnnamtn, pp. 27, 28, “ Pfefforkiimmel.” See Ibn fiaitar, 
ii. No. 1264. 

* According to Ibn Bait., i. No. 416, this is a Berber word for 
the TToAuwdSios—a sort of fern. 

* I cannot make out the first two letters of the word. The following 
is probably HBKS = iJfi. In the remnants of the medical dictionary, 
Alliance, H. Lida, fol. 83a (Schwab says: “ h la fin quartre 
pnges d’un vocabulaire roman-arabe, plusicurs if. sont endom- 
magdes”), I find nBN3 KmtSKB'N. MS. Bibl. Nat. 2993, s.y. 

y CJ‘ ‘^•> -iid -sj f;>*l J ijWI uV 

L>X«J| •Lc - ■ - Sec also Ibn Bait., iii, 1618. 

It is the Agrimonia Eupatoria, so called after Mithridates Eupator; 
L6w, p. 33; of, also La Orand*. Encydapddie, s.v. Eupatoire. MS. 
Alliance, H. 154 a, fol. 266: ( = jU.) N"n 3077 NniONBOTK TIBW 

rhv -b vr smr ktto ^Dw (=.La d" 3 (=,^.1) a"'’ 

(= j\j ^OiBNi p bNi -iNBi-pyi mB3 m-iB-' in nNon rbvs 
•vipoi ThjTTm TODn ’ONBO yrr nnnom (JiiJNntsP inNioar 
ppn jmai (-nBomsKn) 'toskhi laan nonoi innon 
(unreadable).’ij 07 impoTi PDorpn rimpiTi ''IpBm 

pnxBN "sm ‘jpnrrn jtindn lijpiTO 'Tn iman. Cf. Avieenna, 
i, p. 279. 

See Ibn Bait., i. No. 112; 

Meier. '. ;7 i'.. ; 2-'.. 

’ W !i.t' ~3>t ■.■leaiv I » I cannot find it in any dictionary. 

* .It “ whey ” ; in I'tenoh “ petit lait ”. Sec Ibn Bait., iii. 
No. 2066. 




OK raiMKJxn nou m caibo asuiKAH 


%& 


* Iln H. No. m It m, I think, the SlUnnu 

>• n» Mribe hM put • dot orer the 9, where it doee not belong. On 
Aeimoiw. i, p. 278. hu k kng ertiele upon it end it* one. 
It li the ppfifpoeM ofieiiialu. See Ibn Beit., iii, No. 1622. 

** ^ Deep infiuion ”. Johaeon in hie Biot, seye it ie e Greek word. 

>* Dr. Mejrerhot eondden thet I JiH £jll ie en Arabic corruption of 
the Utter leiethe Ufa aufl mentioned by Oelen. I can find no 
meatioo ol it dther in Avicenna or Ibn Beit. 


<* TUi looiu nuwe iike Itelien then Spanish; though MS. Bodleian 2836, 
Beb. d. 68, contains Iragments of a medical dictionary containing 
leeipes in Spanish, but in Hebrew characters; and MS. Bodleian 
SSM, Heb. d. 68, has fragments of a medical dictionary giving the 
Arafalo terms with Spanish translation and explanation. 

» A sort of headache. MS. Alliance, H. I66a (DnoWjK aKD3). fol. 2o 

has: *031: irm 'B w TDia yji tpid np^pa Mam 

wrnMn bjAsm tm nrtriD rrasM m&m Mmaoi cmi 
BT pB noo noiiijro PMOltbn rmMa The first few pages of this 
MS. hate been added by a much later hand and in square script. The 
rsst of this most Interesting MS. is in s very peculiar script, which I 
tUak shows a Tersian ductus. When 1 first studied the MS. the pages 
wens all rtuck one to the other and I had to unstick them with 
great care. 


•n mentioned here; but the s] 


The number of days must have 
is bleated out. 

. ^ P“‘ on>y to fill out the line; the word is given in 

full St the beginning of the next Ime. For this resson the scribe has 
pul a dot over the J. 

" '"•y “•>»" "“‘l-inK- 

MS. Blhl N.t, 2893. (ots. (Wo to 946, has a full chapter on “ pastiles ” 
to mu.*"*” Nat. AraC2946. 

remedies. Dr. Meyerhof 
V«/,nn«raw/A “!) ^ >" ‘he drcAiu /Ur die Oese*. der 

.to/,nr.«c^8V< .sd *r TerMu. Deipxig. 1913, vi. pp. 418 8. 

« On iCll are M,u Bibl. N.t. Aiabe 2993, fol. 92o : 

' , but vhr wording „ not the same as in our fragment. On 

*3—11 see Ibii jj_ Xo. J2(l|. 

« ^Ib. use of murii sec ks. Bibl. Nat. Arabe 2946, 

.rVl je ^ 

Si - Hi;:, 


■ j ur-.'l jl- 
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*• The fatten % an wed menly to fill out the line; th^ an the ftat 
fatten of the diet word on the following line. 

" So Doey e-v. 

** i.e. JtgrUu oommtmM; lee liiiw, p. SO. 

*’ One would expect ^ in the genHive! 

** iShmiyo, diminiitiTe of 

" On B&n, the ben-tree, eee Avicenna, i, p. 130; Ibn Bait., i. No. 2S0, 
and note attached by de Sacy. It ia the Outfamlino liormga. 

** What “ Sabilyin ” ia I do not know ; nor doea Cr. Meyerhof. 

*’ Waa thia to be naed only in the caae of important or rich persona T 

'* Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1003, mentions as one of the kihda of 

aloe-wood. 

•* Hero again 3top are the first three letters of the following word. 

» MS. Bibl. Nat. Arabe 2046, fol. l?6a: Ld) J J ji JaU 

^ J* ^.} iSjk) 

** “An astringent lozenge made of the juice of unripe grapes 
or of notgalla and pomegranate bark, sometimes containing musk and 
used as a perfume or ornament." Redbouse, Turlcith and Englinh Dictionary, 
s.T. See also Johnson and Vullers. 

•* On JijJ ace Avicenna, i, p. 243. MS. Alliance, H. 154a, fol. 77a: 
fin 'IB '^Brri [i.e. Kapv6<^vX\oy, Lew. p. 356] '‘r'Bwnw bKBnp 

lOOTBSNn prn’n pyn ^a^on i^im nwin nm nan m a’a'" 
TSiKT KBOiBSKn mjrm »rpn irm naam 

*’ Should really be ZSS, with Sade. See Avicenna, i, p. 242 ; Ibn Bait., 
ii. No. 1407. 

*' i see Ldw, p. 378, and the authorities cited there. 

’• See Ibn Bait., i. No. 146. L6w says that it is Emblic myrabolana. 

"bn- jj,- 

« - jnnN. 

** In the space left blank towards the end of the line, there is a word 
written in what seems to be Latin. It ends with the letters citij. 

** i.e. rpoyiioKos 5ui/ipo6ov. 

** J jP, i.e. flycyrrhita giatra. See Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1260. 

“ MS. Alliance, H. 164a, fol. 446: D'WW DTiTIBrnK TWKaO 

rmrap ta nr 3"'' a''p ff'annr b’Bn masy omn »'“n . b'bttd 
npimp p abn pim mom frn monooi irbpbKn 70 ym 
70 b^ym nwann w npiyo namm TTornrm cpbynoi non 
rrbM noTTKn myn KaorasKa manbm nosm nnm mmpn 
WTbT3» IK P)niy *05 pp imior 
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•• 0» tbe RMiKin Vt/jH ” <..>^1 Nard. Avioenns, i, 

p. 323. Ibti Bkit., ii. No. 1237, give* the Tirioiu kinda of jIL. and 
tlicb met. 

" Two worda have again been added—not in Hebrew lettMa—ending 
in ” etaoorf 

** Seammunia, in good Arabio See Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1193. 

** On a: jl; aee Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1018. He cites an especial 
treatise on rhubarb, wbere Tariona kinda are mentioned, and says that 
that of China la the best. 

•• «> I’enian y “ awoot rmin ” or " .Spanish genet " (Dozy). 

*' " a tumour ". .See Johnson and Dozy. 

*• See Ihn Itait., i. No. 113, where one can find a long article on absinth. 

“ atyi ■' cinnamon Johnson says “ a kind of cinnamon See 
Do«y a.T. and llm Bait., ii. No. 1201. 

“ On aaa^ “ cinnamon" see Avicenna, i, p. 226; Ibn Bait., ii, 
No, I2(rt, rscierc still thinks that it com<>e from the Greek (vXix^. 

••Dr. Meyerhof _,io{ “ lemon-grasa-buds ”. Ibn Bait., iii, 

No, 1692, says simply that it is a generic name given to the flower of 
any tdant; and so. practically, does Dozy s.v. 

“ Jf-*! ” “kofrorflof. i.e. An<ln>pagra KhoenanXhus. Avicenna has a diif 
(I. |). 127), Ho doei Ibn Bait., i. No. 29. Dozy has it only with a cOM. 
It is the oderiferous cane. 

•’ Reading is not char and uncertain. 

" Avicenna, i. p. 280, lias an article on ijlt; but he says nothing 
tivmt ij^\ ;JUI|, Manna = Hob. jp, Exodus *vii, 15. At the end 
of the article " Msnns " m the A’ncyef. Brit, it is said that the Biblical 
manna answers very eli-arly to the tamarisk manna. 

*• The kiL'j Jc h(^longs to the ne.xt 

m 


page. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTE ON THE TRIBAL NAME ME8 (MECH) 

In a former number of this Jottbnal * the writer has 
proposed an explanation of the name Bdnl p-sd, and it now 
seems that the designation Mea (or, in Assamese spelling, 
{NV Mech) applied to the western sections of the same 
people is also capable of an interpretation going back to 
a Tibeto-Bnrman original. 

The name has usually been supposed to be a corruption 
of Sanskrit nde6&i “ stranger, barbarian a term of 
contempt applied by the neighbouring Hindus. But it seems 
at least as probable that an origin within the tribe should 
be sought, since it is used not only by their neighbours but 
also to some extent by the people themselves.* As such 
tribal names are frequently simply words originally meaning 
" man ”, it is not unlikely that the term Mea may go back 
to this source. In such an event it may be expected to represent 
me-s,* in which ml is the same word as Tibetan and Meithei 
mi ‘‘ man ”, and -s is probably the same suffix as -li in Deori- 
ChutiyS (Sibsagar) tna-H * (Lakhimpur dialect md-H) " man ”. 
Such a coalescence is not unknown elsewhere, and actually 
occurs in Kulung mis * (for tm-s) “ man ”, in which mi alone 
was originally undoubtedly “man” as in Tibetan, Th&mi, 
etc., -s being all that now remains of a formerly vocalized 

> JSA8. 1929, t>p. 861-3, 869-70. 

* Linfuitlie Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 1. 

* Op. cit., p. 86. 

* Hodgson, MieoeHaneout Eeaaya relating to Indian SubjteU, rol. i, p. 72, 
note, writes " Mdoch ”, i.e. Mech, with long vowel quantity. 

* For ma here as r epr esenting an original m», compare Bhngehhtobftng 
ma-nd ” man ” for a probable original mt{-nd) in agreement With Rai mfa 
« mf-*), Thfimi ml, Tibetan ml, etc. See JSAS. 1933, p. 860, n. 1. 

* Hodgson, op. cit., toL i, p. 181. The writer also has been given this 
form as against Kharabn (ssKAlung) ml«-<l of the Linguistic Surrey 
(voL iii, pt. i, p. 411), in which the first«is doubtless due merely to the use 
of a oonjnnct ccmaonant in theHqiUi spelling (filfls for 

nas. JAiroaaT 1936. 10 



nuo&vjUMiTA w IH* lAamamn hahabhabata 

Killing abo provides supporting evidence in the fact 
tiu^ -fN appears for an infinitive suffix which in neighboir^ 
dialecta is -md, as in KOlung /d-w “ to eat ’’ (Rungchhfinbung, 
‘ p^ ti epAn g , id-md), Kfllung M-yem “ to go ” {R. 

8. KSt-mi), and Kulung »d-bd-m “to make meny”, and 
Al-fa* “ to be ” or “ become ”, and again by the reduction 
at times of the genitive auffix -m* to -w, as in pi-m 6d " calf 
(for pi-w» <Sf), Him “ my father’s house ” (for 6-pd-m% 

Mim), and so on. 

Such apocopations arc not in any way unusual, and it 
imins not improbable that Met is thus to be numbered among 
them. 

(Nori.-Sx- >1*0 JJiAS. I»2». pp. 8G1 and 869.) 

Stuart N. Woi-fendbn. 

m. 


ON THE FORM OF THE BHAOAVADOITA CONTAINED 
IN THE KASHMIRIAN MAHADHARATA 

In his review, in vol. lii of the Jourml of the American 
Oriental Society, of my edition of the Kashmirian recension 
of the Bhayavadyltd, Profeasor Edgerton has (on p. 70) 
emphaaiiftl the fact that the India Office MS. 2137, which is 
one of Dr. Sukthankar'a most important manuscripts in his 
critical oditiuii of the MahSbharala, though hailing from 
Kaslimir contains the vulgate text of the Gltd and not the 
one brought to light by me. ThU fact, he says, “ raises a certain 
presumption in favour of the vulgate text,” i.e. a suspicion 
that the text diverging from the vulgate is, in Kashmir as 
elsewliere, never found in manuscripts of the Mahabharata. 
(k)i\sidering that the (rild has long since been leading, so to 
speak, a life of its own -there is, as will be remembered, even 
the theory that the bulk of it originated outside the 
Mahohkiimitt this ser-ms, indeed, to be quite a legitimate 
hypothesis. Its prolwbility is, however, weakened by the 
' ^ *'**' Nillang infinitive -m. 
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fust, tmknown to Piofeasor E., and bnt recently disclosed by 
me (in the Wintemitz C!ongratulatoiy Volume), that the said 
manuscript of the India Office is not free from traces of the 
Kashmirian recension. Add to this the total ignorance, as to 
the rulgate text, of both the conunentators of the Elashmirian 
Oitd, Ramakautha and Abbinavt^pta, and the hypothesis 
becomes very nearly untenable. That it is actually untenable 
I am now in a position to show by means of Ewmendra’s 
Bhdratamanjan (Eavyamala edition of 1898). This is 
a metrical paraphrase of the whole Mahabhdrata, and its 
summary of the BhagavadgUd (on pp. 392-404 of the edition) 
unmistakably betrays its being based on the Kashmirian 
recension. At its very beginning (Bhisma-parvan, v. 30) 
the first half of i, 1 of the Kashmir recension, viz. dharma- 
kselre kuruksetre sarvahatrasamdgame, is echoed by tasmin 
kaatraksayakfietre sarvahtalrasamagame. Another palpable 
agreement, viz. with a passage of the Kashmirian recension 
which is missing in the vulgate {harsam asya nivarlyaiva 
iokam asya daddli ca, occurring between iii, 37 and 38 of 
the vulgate text) is: rajogunasamtdthena harsaiokddiddyind 
(v, 68). Still another, viz. with the verse intervening in the 
Kashmirian recension between v, 17 and 18 of the vulgate 
{smaranio 'pi muhus tv etat sprianlo ’pi svakarmani j sakid 
api na sajanli paiike ravikard iva |i) is: irnvarUo ’pi vadanto 
’pi sprsarUo ’pi svakarmani | saktd api na sajjanli panke 
ravikard iva 1|. These few examples will suffice to prove that 
the manuscript of the Mahdbhdrala on which K^maraja 
has based his condensation of the great epic, did contain 
the Kashmirian recension and not the vulgate text of the 
Bhagavadyitd. 

I may here be allowed to seize the opportunity of venturing 
a guess as to the introduction of the vulgate text of the 6Ud 
into Kashmir. The first Kashmirian author quoting from the 
latter is, so far as I know, a pupil of Ksemaraja, viz. 
Yogaraja, commentator of Abhinavagupta’s Paramdrthasdra. 
I am not quite sure whether he really knew the vulgat^. 
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becsDJM the vulgate readings in his work, as we have it, may 
be moely due to oopj-ing, as is the case in some GUa manu- • 
•nipto, and because there is a later author (Jayaratha) who 
•tin quotes from the Kashmir text only. But a combination 
of certain facts seems, indeed, to justify the assumption that 
the spread of the vulgate in Kashmir began at about the time 
of Yogsraja, i.e. in the twelfth century. Before this time there 
is not only no trace of the vulgate text of the fftto, 
but also, so far as I can see, not a single indubitable reference 
to Sankara or his works, although certain Vedantic views 
agreeing with or akin to his, such as the vivarta-vada and 
the iantahrahma-vada (teaching “ mjmnam brahma ”, but 
ignoring the rimaria or apanda aspect of the Absolute) are 
mentioned and criticized. On the other hand, I have found 
that, whenever a manuscript coming from Kashmir contains 
the vulgate of the Gila together with other texts, among these 
latter there are generally some of the minor works of the 
Sahkara V'edanta. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that 
it was during the reign of the Kashmirian king Harsa (1089- 
1101). whose love of Daksipatya fashion has been noticed 
by Kalhapa in his Rajataraiigint} that the works of Sankara 
and his school, and so the vulgate of the Gita on which 
Sankara’s Gltn-bliS^a is based, began to attract the attention 
of the Kashmirians. The lateness of this date—over three 
centuries after Sahkara—is embarrassing but perhaps 
explainable. The dig-vijaya of SaUkara was very likely not 
nearly os complete as the traditional accounts would make us 
believe.* The Kashmirian dcaryas, on the other hand, were so 
much engrossetl in their own ^aioa dariana that they may have 
been practically inaccessible to any system which did not 
proclaim the Agarnaa as its source and base. They were, 
moreover, acquainted with Buddhism, Kashmir having been 

^ iW H. C R.y , /{ulorg oj Sarthtm India, Tol. i. p. 1«. 

Note. r.g. jhM among tb« “ mi of philonopby deacribed by 

Junbludra in Ihr ammd half of the ninth century the Uttaramlmiqui 
i» cooepirunu. hy U* .beenoe, though the Purvunimiipsi ii Uiere. 



its stronghold for a long time, and most have, tiierefoie, 
regarded the ^ilkara Vedanta, if they knew it, as what it 
really is: a Vedantic adaptation &om Buddhist philosophy. 
As such, i.e. unoriginal and heretical, as it appeared to them, 
it may have been ignored until the time when the flower of 
the Pratyabhijna school was over and a ruler of the country 
had taken a fancy to the south. 

214. F. Otto Schradkk. 

A COLLECTION OF THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
IGNACE GOLDZIHEU 

On 18th October, 1933, an event took place at Budapest, 
Hungary, which is worthy of the attention of all those 
studying Islamology or Semitic philology. The President 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Mr. Albert de 
Berzeviczy, opened for the use of scholars the “ Goldziher- 
room ” of the Hungarian Academy, which contains all the 
literary remains of the celebrated Hungarian Orientalist, 
Ignace Goldziher (1850-1921). This very valuable material 
was presented to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences by the 
late scholar’s family; its existence and arrangement in the 
building of the Academy are due to Professor Eugene de 
Balogh, former Minister of Justice, Secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy. 

The collection of the “ Goldziher-room ” comprises 
Goldziher's entire scientific correspondence, the manuscripts 
of his unedited works, his notes collected, excerpts, and 
miscellaneous writings. Moreover, in the room are also 
deposited some objects belonging to the late scholar and 
a large collection, of his friends’ portraits. 

The scientific correspondence of Ignace Goldziher contains 
about 13,700 letters from about 1,650 persons. Nearly every 
Islamic and Semitic scholar of his time, from nearly every 
country, including the entire Muslim Orient, corresponded 
with him . Especially numerous are the letters received froip 
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kb lOMter, Heinrich Leberecht Fleucher, the famous Leipzig 
pntfeuor (1801-1888). and his great contemporaries, Michael 
Jaao de Goejc, Theodor Noeldeke, and Christian Snouck 
Hnrgronje. From Noeldeke 337 letters are contained in the 
collection; these have been supplemented by Goldziher’s 
200 letters to Noeldeke, the originals of which are kept at 
the University of Tubingen, and were sent to Budapest for 
the purpose of copying by the intervention of Sir M. Aurel 
Stein. It is to be hoped that similar supplements can be 
obtained also regarding other distinguished scholars. Many 
British and American Orientalists figure among the writers 
of the letters.* A pecviliar attraction of the collection is the 
letters of Ooldziher’s Arabian friends, containing precious 
copies of texts from different Muslim centres. Some pieces 
in the collection he received also from non-Orientalist 
celebrities of his time, such as Ernest Renan or Theodor 
Mommsen. We also mention his correspondence with 
Hungarian scholars, who. of course, always consulted him in 
regard to Oriental languages, religions, and history. 

The contents of the letters ate extremely various : many 
of then» open up new problems and new paths of investigation 
in Islamic studies, and are full of interpretations of words 
or t<'xts. The rich material of this many-sided correspondence 
can hardly be dispensed with by anybody studying the 
inU'rior development of Islamology as a special branch of 
scienee with distinct metluKls of research, one of the greatest 
scholars of which was Goldziher. 

The collection also contains the manuscripts of Gloldziher’s 
three longer, unt'dited works. These arc :— 

‘ Thu* J. Abr»h»m«, H. Z. Amrdroz. Sir Thorn** W. Arnold, A. A. Bevan. 
K. G. Hroimr. p. Ilronnir A Be-Wr*. F. T B-sHcM. .T rr:rht->n. Th Pnk*. 
W. 11 T Va-vmi l> r, J ,| llaMiii|(!.. 

P IUii|M.il lli.-...if„.!.M K‘m:*l(,iLh*li. K.K<.:.ier. Avikni.v 

<1. It*! r \ M.. <:t I. |t M*,-.l-,n*!.l. I) - Ma.T:oii-.iith. 
^ ^ Mu K .Xar.!;.*! A .Si'uih. lei, It A Nidiolsuii, 

T, W. Rhjra David*. Sir E. Deoiaon Row, W. Robertwn Smith. Sir Anrd 

8t*4n, A. M. Suhrawardy. Ch. C. Toney, Crawford H. Toy, W. Wright, 

8* M. Z««itM<r« and many othen. 






THB UnOUBT BIDUXNS OF lONACS GOUXmSR lU 


(1) A history of Arabic literature, in Hungarian. Originally 
this work was written for the pupils of the eighth year of 
the grammar schools of Bosnia-Herzegowins, and was trans¬ 
lated for this purpose into Serbian in 1909. It deserves our 
especial attention, because it was written in the spirit of 
Muslim theology for the use of Muslim pupils. 

(2) The intended edition of the Kitab lahdhlb al-alfa^ of 
Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ishaq ibn as-SikkIt. From 1872 till 
1883 he prepared the publication of this work of the 
famous Arab grammarian, the edition of which was recom¬ 
mended to and repeatedly urged with him by his master, 
H. L. Fleischer. Originally he purposed to edit the Kitab 
fiqh al-lugha of Abu Mansur ‘Abdalmalik ibn Muhammad 
ibn Isma'il ath-Tha'alibI, his later researches, however, 
proved that this work was based on that of Ibn as-Sikkit. 
For this reason he drafted a critical edition of the latter 
author’s Kitab tahdhlb al-alfaz on its MS. of Leyden. From 
motives unknown, however, he did not publish this work 
in his lifetime.' 

(3) The intended edition under the title Eid und Schvmr 
of the Aymdn al-‘arab fil-jahUiyya of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
‘Abdallah an-Najirami, from the MS. of the Khedivial Library 
of Cairo, No. 234, fols. 159-163, on which work he wrote in his 
“Notices sur la litt4rature des Aymdn al-arah" (Mdanges 
Hartujig D&renbourg, Paris, 1909, p. 204). The Eid und 
Schvmr, too, has remained unedited, though it contains a 
detailed introduction, collations, and notes.^ 

An important part of the collection is (Joldziher’s very 
numerous and extensive notes on sundry Islamic topics, 
which, in all probability, are not contained in his works in 
print. These notes alone can give research-work to several 
students of Islam. Their catalogue is being drawn up. 

' It WM publiahed at Be^uth in 18»9 by P. L. Cheikho on the IISS. 
of Leyden end Puis, nnder tbe title La critique du lanfoge. 

* It wee publiahed at Cairo in 1343/192i-d. 
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A thing apart in the coUection is Goldziher’s excerpts 
which he himaelf copied from 1870 on from the manuscripta 
of different libraries and the great part of which he used in ^ 
works. The collection contains many excerpts from the 
libraries of Leipzig, Leyden, Berlin, Gotha, Cairo, Damascus, 
Paris, and Vienna. 

Among the miscellaneous writings we mention his notes 
made after the lectures of his professors, both Hungarian 
and foreign; the latter include such names as Fleischer, 
Steinschneider, Ubdiger, Dieterici, and Wetzstein. 

It can i)c seen from this brief survey that the rich contents 
of the Ooldzihcr-rollcction <»n hardly be neglect^ by the 
scholars of both Islamology and Arabic and comparative 
Semitic philology. In this connection the present writer 
may perhaps be permitted to point to the necessity of the 
re-wlition and the translation into English of Goldziher’s 
well-known and much-ased principal works. It may be of 
some interest to dwell hcie on Goldziher’s connections with 
Great Britain. In 1893 he became an honorary member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1904 an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In the same year he was appointed among the first 
corresponding fellows of the British Academy. Also in 1904 
the University of Cambridge conferred on him the degree of 
D.Litt., and in 1906 he received the degree of Ll.D. from the 
University of Abenleen. Ho. was invited to Cambridge for the 
fellowship of W, Robertson Smith after this scholar’s death, 
a new «lition of whose Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
was provided with additional notes by Goldziher in 1903. 
Some of his works have l»een translated into English; his 
Yarlrmiitgrn iibrr IsUim were originally meant for the 
American public, and their English translation had already 
been printwi in -America during the war, when, on account of 
its dcficienries, it was recalled by Goldziher and was never 
issueil. A new and correct English translation of this 
important manual of Islamology would be very welcome, the 
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more so as it could now be made iiom its second, posthume 
edition enlarged with Goldziher’s additional notes and 
published in German by Franz Babinger in 1925. The English 
translation of his Muhammedanische Studien would similarly 
be highly desirable; at the same time, this could also be 
the second edition of this work, which is all the more necessary 
as the original copy of Goldziher ^ contains a great many 
corrigenda and additional notes which are available for 
a possible English translation. 

But not only the great works of Goldziher await their 
English translations and simultaneously their revised and 
enlarged second editions; his smaller papers, too, are well 
worthy of being collected and translated into English, on 
account of their rich and meny-sided material. This equally 
holds good for his papers in Hungarian and those in foreign 
languages, for as A. A. Bevan justly states ®: “ Most of 
Goldziher’s writings were published in German, but 
unfortunately some of them remain shrouded in the 
impenetrable obscurity of the Hungarian language. It is 
most earnestly to be wished that all his contributions to 
learning should, as soon as possible, be rendered generally 
accessible to Orientalists, for even his briefest articles have 
a permanent value.” Goldziher’s Hungarian papers can mostly 
be regarded as preparatory studies to his great works 
published in foreign languages. Their translation into English 
would be all the more necessary as some of them treat of 
problems on which he never wrote in his greater works or in 
his papers in foreign languages.* As for his papers in foreign 
languages, the copies in his use were all provided by him 
with additional notes and insertions, which in many cases are 

The original copies of thi* and all the other worka mentioned in our 
article, provided with Goldziher’a own additional notes and corrigenda, 
are in the poaaession of his eon, Mr. Charlea Goldziher, Ph.D., at Budapest. 

• See hia obituary notice in JRA8., 1922, p. 144. 

• Such is e.g. hie paper, A torUnetira* az arab irodahmhan (“ The Writing 
of Hiatoiy in Arabic Literatnie ”), a summary of which ie given in my paper, 
“ The Kiai al-muntofam of Ibn aI.Janzi ”, JXAS., 1932, on pp. 49-50. 
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loDger tbe oiiginal papers themselvea. They had already 
been prepared for publication in six volumes, but the German 
editor unfortunately becoming a bankrupt, this plan could 
not be realized. 

In connection with the Goldziher collection of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, and the necessity of the re-edition and 
English translation of his works,* we may finally remember 
a very important legacy of the late scholar which is in the 
possession of his son, Mr. Charles Goldziher, Ph.D., at Budapest. 
This is Ooldziher’s copy of Freytag’s famous Arabic Dictionary 
in four volumes, which he kept enlarging with notes and new 
interpretations of words and phrases until his death. In his 
lifetime he always used to say that a new Arabic dictionary 
:oulfl be compiled on the base of the “ Freytags ” of de Goeje, 
Voeldeke, and himself. If, therefore, a complete dictionary 
if Arabic will be edited by some sort of international oo- 
iperation, for this purpose the “ Freytags ” of all these three 
eccased, prominent Arabists can and, indeed, must be used, 
heir marginal notes and additions are, to a certain extent, 
lie philological legacies of their long, exceptionally productive 
vea, and are to be made available for the good of every 
(Search worker in Islamic sciences and Semitic philology. 

Joseph db Somooyi. 

' For « Iwt of Ooldiihor'i compIrU- woiks, see the Bibliography iu 
ISTM it Ignoce Oolihihrr, p«r Bem»rd Heller. Publio&tions de I’fioole 
itionale des Ungues OrienUles Vivantes. I'sris, Gouthner, 1927. 
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Mencius on the Mind ; Experiments in Multiple Definition. 

By J. A. Richakds. 84 x 5J, pp. xvi + 132 + 44, ills. 1. 

London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1932. 

10s. 6d. 

Dr. Richards is already author or joint-author of two of 
the nearly seventy volumes of the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method already issued 
by the same publishers. He has paid a visit to Chins in pursuit 
of his subject and has been especially interested in the philo¬ 
sophy of Mencius. In consequence he has produced this 
volume which will be welcomed by those interested in 
philosophy and psychology and particularly in the contribution 
of Mencius, Whether Mencius in his discussion with Kao Tzfi 
has evolved an argument which is “ one of the most important 
in the history of thought ” (p. 22) may be left to others to 
discuss. Certain it is that the author has emphasized the 
extraordinary difficulty of endeavouring to discover the exact 
meaning of Mencius in the few instances to which he refers. 
To the untrained reader the author's treatment of his subject 
is rather bewildering. There is no ordered presentation 
of what he considers to be the meaning of the passages referred 
to but, instead, a variety of possible interpretations, while 
in all cases the reader is referred to a word-for-word transla¬ 
tion, not always correct, given at the end of the book. This 
verbal translation makes little sense of Mencius. Take for 
instance the translation on page 37. Meng Tzil said “ Great 
men words not necessarily keep-faith; conduct not necessarily 
resolute ; only Yi (the right) is there-in.” What can the 
ordinary reader make of such a translation ? If reasonable 
imagination is applied we might read : “ The truly great man 
in his words is not necessarily consistent, and in his conduct 
is not necessarily predetermined (or rigid), he only rests in 
what is right.” If Greek and Latin authors, writing, be it 
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McneB as a whole show nothing unusual, though natuially 
some emphasis is laid on the devotion of Fanehsy to Amun, 
and to the cult of Amenhotep I and Ahnies-Nefertari. More 
unusual, however, are the scenes showing Fanehsy before the 
pyhm of the temple of Amen-Re* (fig. 10, pp. 20-2), and 
the procession of the sacred vase (fig. 16, pp. 30-3). It is 
also interesting to note that the authors consider that the 
scenes were the work of four groups of artists who were 
responsible for the scenes of adoration, agriculture, the 
procession, and the ceiling and decorative patterns. 

It is, however, greatly to be regretted that no plan of the 
tomb is published, nor even a key to the arrangement of the 
scenes. It is true, as the authors |)oint out. that the chamber 
which is dealt with in this book is sn)al) and rectangular, 
but a plan would have l>een of great assistance. The varying 
scale of the illustrations, the absence of all indications of 
scale, the very meagre in<lications of the connection between 
the various figures render it exceedingly difficult to decide 
from what pivcisc portion of the tomb many of the scenes 
came, Tlie reviewer must confess that, in spite of diligent 
and careful re reading and in spite of playing with pencil 
and {wp«T it) nn attempt to make a rough sketch-plan for 
himself, he is still completely baffled ns to the exact position 
of certain scenes. 

Finally, it is a pity that. In-fore publishing this work, care 
had not Irvh taken to complete the excavation of the tomb. 
Proluibly the second ehamlwr i.s no more than a niche, but 
the aim of s Isiok of this nature is surely complete publication, 
and this the authors can scarcely <laim to have achieved as 
long as the tomb remains incompletely excavated. 

H. W. Fairmax. 

An iNTRotn t-rioN tothk S,R ioumv op By R. Levy. 

\ol. II. 9 X 6, pp. 426. lA>ndon ; Williams and Norgate 
for Hcrliert Spencer's Trustees, n.d. (19331. 21s. 

After dealing in the first of his volumes with the grades 
of Bockty, the sUtus of women and children, jurisprudence, 



sod the "Calipihste and Central Government”, Dr. Levy 
takes up in the second the religious conceptions and moral 
sentiments of Islam, usage and secular law, “ Government 
in the Provinces of the Caliphate and the Succession States,” 
military organization, and science under Islam. One’s first 
reactions to so wide a survey are inevitably a little confused. 
It took the late Adam Mez a lifetime to collect the data for 
one century alone, and that within the relatively restricted 
area of the central provinces. No similar collections of material 
are available for the sociologist except for the most recent 
period. Yet the difference in size, organization, institutions, 
and outlook between the Islamic world of the tenth and that 
of the sixteenth century, for example, is scarcely less than 
the difference between the Western world in the fourteenth 
and in the eighteenth centuries. And so little of the spade¬ 
work has been done—indeed we have scarcely begun to 
penetrate beneath the surface features of any aspect of the 
Islamic society. The number of analytical, as distinct from 
descriptive, studies quoted by Dr. Levy in the full biblio¬ 
graphies appended to each chapter could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Medieval Islam is still a “ dark con¬ 
tinent”, the coasts of which have been fairly adequately 
surveyed and charted, but whose interior is in large part 
unexplored. 

From this statement of the position there are certain 
obvious conclusions to be drawn. First, that anyone who 
sets out to write a book of this kind has to do most of the 
exploring for himself. Secondly, he cannot possibly compass 
more than a fraction of the ground, and has therefore to rely 
upon a systematic collection and arrangement of the data 
to be gleaned from a limited number of ‘‘ principal sources ”. 
The only way to escape these limitations would be to have 
a staff of readers to collect the raw materials. Thirdly, with 
so vast an area and range of time to cover in a restricted 
space, unity of treatment is incompatible with multiplicity 
of detail; either the one or the other has to be sacrificed. 
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8o much i* nirmturj by way of preface in order to reach 
a jnrt estimate of Dr. Levy’s achievement. One must not 
start from an ideal of what a textbook of sociology should 
be, but must make a very large allowance for the inexorable 
&cts. The present reviewer, whose sense of the difficulties 
involved has been quickened by having had to put together 
a Bunilai survey in the course of his teaching duties, gladly 
takes this opportunity of expressing appreciation of the 
amount of detail made available in these volumes. Even in 
the most familiar fields Dr. Levy adds something to the tale 
of evidence, and his treatment often has the merit of suggesting 
a new point of view, though limitations of space prevent 
him from developing any topic at all fully, and compel him 
to adopt the method of short and staccato summaries. This 
docs not make for easy reading, particularly as in endeavouring 
to cover the ground he is forced to move rather disconcertingly- 
backwards and foiwards in time and hither and thither in 
•pace. An instance occurs at the beginning of the present 
volume, where on pages 15-19 a series of quotations illustrating 
the religious conceptions of Siifiism arc taken almost entirely 
from p08t-(5hazalian writers, and Ghazali himself is treated 
on pages 20-1. The chapter on military organization suffers 
particularly in this way, perhaps through not making clear 
the vital difference l)etwecn the earlier and later iqtaat. 

It would, however, be an ungrateful task to fasten upon 
all the statements and details of exposition with which one 
might disagree or hesitate to agree. It follows from the present 
partial state of our knowledge that these arc many—since 
no man can nwke at one and the same time expert original 
investigations into all the subjects which such a book must 
include—and that in most cases one questions chiefly because 
more evidence seems to be required. For this reason, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that Dr. Levy did not narrow down 
the limits of his subject in space and time, and either sacrifice 
•cane of the details or fuse them into a composite picture, 
just u one might wish that he had left out some of the more 
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flchokstic material and dealt instead with such subjeets as 
industry and economic structure. But no criticisms of eitHer 
sort ought to be allowed to obscure the real service which 
he has done for students of Islamic culture. 

928. H. A. R. Gibb. 


Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. Ed.: G. S. 
Sardesai. 9| X 6. Bombay: Government Central 
Press, 1933. 

29. Affairs of Northern India : Peshwa Madhavrao I : 
1761-1772. pp.2 + 297. Rs. 6.11 or 10s. 9d. 

30. Miscellaneous Papers of Shahu and his first two 
Peshwas. pp. 6 + 388 -1- xi. Rs. 6.15 or 11s. 6d. 

31. Selected Papers from THE Jamav Section, pp. 6 + 
183 + X. Rs. 2.15 or bs. 3d. 

32. Private Life of the Later Peshwas. pp. 6 + 
141 + iv. Rs. 2.5 or 4s. 3d. 

33. Shahu’s Campaign against the Sidis of Janjira. 
pp. 4 + 397 + X. Rs. 5.14 or 9s. 9d. 

This useful series continues to put forth its numbers, 
without much order or editing : but an index to each number 
makes it easier to master the contents. 

Number 29 is of especial intere.st as it shows that, though 
the defeat at Panipat in 1761 was a crushing blow to the 
Marathas, it was by no means a knock-out one. The Abdali, 
in spite of his victory, could make no further progress, and 
w'as dissensions in the Deccan and the supposed necessity of 
crushing the Nagpur Bhosle in 1768, rather than any weakness 
in the North, that prevented even greater Maratha success. 
The re-installation of the Mogul Emperor on his throne in 
Delhi in 1771 may indeed be said to have been the apotheosis 
of Maratha power in the North of India. The papers in 
No. 31 cover a period from 1400 to 1840, almost the earliest 
and the latest dates in the whole Daftar, and are as might 
be expected very miscellaneous in their nature. The most 
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ue those concerning Shivaji. They show his 
•mdety to get information about the Mogul Empire, give 
details about his own Revenue, and indicate his 
eate for the welfare of his Ryots. No. 32 affords many home 
toochea, such as the supply of English bonnets and coats 
tor the young Pcshwa, to prevent his being frightened at the 
strange costume of the British Envoy. While the austere 
Peshwa Madhava Rao objected to wearing gaudy clothes, 
the more volatile Raghunath Rao showed a nice particularity 
in dancing girls. The evidence of the education of Brahman 
ladies of good family ia interesting. We doubt whether the 
editor ia right in finding a reference to vaccination in 1766 
or in lielieving a contrivance bought from the English in 
1775 to be a crude photographic camera. No. 33 is of interest 
as supplying additional information regarding the little- 
known but hard-fought campaign again.st the Janjira Sidis. 
Its imp<irt«nce lies in the fact that the mastery of the Western 
Coast was involv«id, and it was the support of the English 
from Bomliay that prevented the Sidis from being crushed. 
Tlie Marathas luul initial .suceeas on land, but could not face 
the English on the wia, with only the unreliable and 
insulKirdinate Angria.s to sufiply them with a fleet. The 
growing jHiwer of trade, and the consecjuent dependence 
on Boiiiliay is olivious, so much so tliut the Governor of 
Bointiay, though hi.s forces were siunll, could give the Peshwa’s 
agent " a piis'e of his mind ” regarding his master's conduct. 
JH 991. .4 3J. 94. M, P. R. C.MlEM,. 

Tvno Kiii'.nois Bcra.nji, or a History of Assam, a.d. 1681- 
1826. An old Assameia- Chronicle of the Tunkhungia 
Hynasty of .\hoin Sovereigiui. Compiled, edited, and 
translated by S. K. Bhi yan. 8 J x Sf pp. xxxii f 262. 
Ixmdon ; Humphrey .Milford. Oxford University Press, 
1»33. Rs, |(». 

This work is in the mam a translation into English by 
Professor S. K. Rhuyan of the Assamese work of the same 
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name (reviewed in a recent issne*) which is attributed to 
Srinath Bar Bania. Though purporting to be a hiatoiy of the 
kings of the Tungkhungia dynasty who ruled in Assam from 
A.D. 1681 to 1826. Srinath's chronicle (pp. 49-197) deals 
fully only with the four kings who ruled from 1761 to 1806. 
The translator has accordingly given an account of the earlier 
kings of the dynasty (pp. 2-49) by translating verbatim 
excerpts from other old buranjis in the Assamese language, 
without making use of any other sources of information. He 
has also compiled an account of the years 1806-1826 (pp. 197- 
22.^), but as Assamese prose chronicles are not available for 
this period, he has here been compelled to utilize other 
material, including the records of the East India Company. 

Professor Bhuyan explains that his object has been to 
present a history of the dynasty as told by its own historians. 
The method adopted, though it reduces the value of the work 
as a full and accurate record of the course of events, has the 
advantage of revealing the national mentality in a way that 
would be impossible in an ordinary history. From this point 
of view the book is of considerable value. An excellent 
glossary of the vernacular terms used in the book is given 
in an appendix. 

There are some printing mistakes. For instance, 
“ Buraphukan " repeatedly appears on pages 9 to 14 instead 
of “ Barphukan ”. 

A . 153 . E. A. Gait. 

Insc'Ription.s of Burma. Portfolio I, 493-599 B.E. 
(a.d. 1131-1237.) By G. H. Luce and Pe Mauno Tin. 
University of Rangoon : Oriental Studies Publication 
No. 2. 18 X 14, pp. 20, pis, 109. Oxford : University 
Press, 1933. 

Burma is rich in lithic inscriptions, six large volumes of 
which, transcribed in modem Burmese characters, had 
already been published by the Government of Burma, when 
> JRAS ., 1934, p. 419. 
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m 1919 Mi. Duroiselle began the Epigraphia Bimanica series 
with a study of the Myazedi inscription. This series, to 
which Mr. Duroiselle and Dr. Blagden have contributed, 
oontaios photographic reproductions, transliterations in 
Itiwnan characters, translation, and annotations of a number 
<rf important inscriptions. 

Meantime, however, himdreds of other inscriptions were 
accessible only in the six volumes of transcriptions, which 
unfortunately were not made with sufficient care to satisfy 
the requirements either of the linguist or of the historian. 
Moreover, these six volumes do not distinguish between 
original ina<'ription8 and the copies, often carelessly executed, 
which were made by royal order at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The task set themselves by the authors of the present 
work was to furnish as complete a set as possible of the 
original date<i stone inscriptions of Burma. Among the 
olwtacles they encountered were that the estampages on 
which the early transcriptions had been based were often 
hanl to trace and, if found, were so brittle as to be almost 
useless. Their reproductions, therefore, are from fresh 
estoTiipages taken by them or under their supervision. 

The peri<xl covered is a.k. 1131 to 1237, inscriptions already 
edited in the Epigraphia Rirmanica or Indira being omitted. 
A few of the inscriptions are in Pali but the great majority 
are in Burmese. They are print«l on a page 17J by 13| in., 
the size of the letters varying from about , V to j in. Of the 
Burmese in.scriptions, many are easily legible to anyone with 
some knowledge of the form of the letters and spelling con¬ 
ventions in the Middle Agea, and for the most part intelligible, 
for the vocabulary of Burmese has changed surprisingly little 
in the last eight centuries. (Inscriptions may, however, have 
tendwl to aid the survival of the liraitod range of words they 
employ and beyond this range the changes may have been 
greater.) 

There are, nevertheless, numerous puzzles for the solution 




of which help is required from au expert and it is only with 
such help that the inscriptions can be made to yield all their 
information. The Epigraphia Birmanica and Ur. Luce’s 
Note on the Peoples of Burma in the 12th-13th Century 
A.D., Appendix F to the last Burma Census Report 
have shown how some of the difficulties should be 
tackled and how much information can be extracted 
by detailed comparative study. With these models a 
person possessed of a fair knowledge of modem 
Burmese, and great daring, might venture to use these 
inscriptions for his own purposes. But it is to be hoped that 
the authors will find time to publish an annotated edition, 
or at least a vocabulary of Burmese as found in the inscrip¬ 
tions, for which it is believed they have collected material. 
Incidentally, a similar Mon vocabulary is even more of 
a desideratum. 

While asking for more, however, one must not forget to 
be grateful for what has already been given. It was a matter 
of urgency to publish the text of the inscriptions in facsimile, 
and there can be no doubt that the authors were right in their 
decision to give precedence to this most essential requirement. 
They are to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of their task—or rather of one stage in it, for many more 
inscriptions remain to be handled. And the University of 
Rangoon, which financed the publication, can claim to have 
added another item to its lengthening list of sobd con¬ 
tributions to the cause of learning. 

A . 1S7 . J. A. Stewabt. 

Laweence of Luckkow, 1806-1857. By J. L. Morison. 

X 5J, pp. vi -i- 348, ills. 8, maps 2. London; 

G. Bell & Sons, 1934. 15*. 

A good complete biography of Henry Lawrence has been 
a real want among those interested in Indian history and it is 
gratifying to find the need supphed by a work of the cahbre of 
that presented to us by Professor Morison. The style without 
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hwing pretentious is good, the arrangements and proportion are 
and the opinions put forward are well-balanoed 
and cleat. The work is that of a scholar and a gentleman : 
nothing in the shape of modem politics is obtruded and there 
is nothing of the impertinent intimacies so popular in modem 
biography. Tlie central question of the differences between 
Henry Lawrence and his brother John is fairly discussed, 
and the biography is in no way an undiluted eulogy. We 
are made to appreciate the essential mediocrity of 
Henry Lawrence’s early career, and his imperfections in 
after bfe are not concealed. His impatience of restraint, 
his soreness under ofKcial rebuff, his inveterate recourse to 
the Press, his dislike of detail, and—what probably more 
than anything else led to his departure from the Punjab—his 
neglect of the punctilious routiuc necessary for the working 
of an important office, all these are duly indicated. But it is 
clear that to Professor Morison Henry Lawrence is a hero : 
and we would not have it otherwise. We obtain a full insight 
into his earnest religious feeling, his real humility, his amazing 
thoughtfiilnoHs and liberality, the quickness and soundness 
of his instincts, the promptitude of his actions, the depth of 
his insight into Indian views and feelings, and the sjunpathy 
which he always manifested to those who suffered disappoint¬ 
ment or distress. And when we read the later chapters which 
deal with the final episode of Lucknow, we find it difficult 
which to s<lmirc most, the extraordinary prescience which 
forestaIli>d the crisis or the heroic energy with which it 
was met. 

The l>ook is probttldy the more valuable from the fact that 
it is written by a scholar from this oountrj' rather than by 
a writer who ha.s lived his life in India. It is carefully based 
on documentary evidence, public and private, and the 
infomiation thus gained has been supplemented by useful 
permnal visits to the chief scenes of Lawrence’s labours. With 
the exception of a poaaible confusion (on p. 110) between the 
position of a ' political' and that of a “ military civilian 
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there is little or nothing to indicate any want of acquaintance 
with Indian conditions. It is satisfactory to note that this 
biography is to be followed by a detailed account of the 
papers and correspondence of Henr}' Lawrence and in that 
account due notice will doubtless be taken of the very 
fascinating Diaries of the Lahore Agency period which are to 
be found in vol. iii of thfe “ Punjab Government Records 
In the meantime we owe Professor Morison our special thanks 
for reproducing as an Appendix to the present work the 
extraordinarily accurate forecast made by Henry Lawrence 
in 1843 of the position which would arise if a mutiny took 
place at Delhi. 

A. 176. E. D. Maclagan. 

A History of Jewish Literature. From the Close of the 
Bible to our own days. By Meyer Waxman. 9x6. 
Vol. I; From the Close of the Canon to the End of 
the Twelfth Century, pp. xvi + 501, ills. 8. 1930. 
$2.50 Vol. II: From the Twelfth Century to the 
Middle of the Eighteenth Century, pp. x + 698, ills. 4. 
1933. $4. New York : Bloch Publishing Co. 

In undertaking to write a comprehensive history of post- 
Biblical Jewish literature. Dr. Meyer Waxman imposed upon 
himself, as he frankly admits, a task of considerable 
magnitude. But the task was worth attempting, because on 
the one hand the last century has witnessed a remarkable 
ef9orescence of Jewish scholarship and research in the various 
branches of Jewish literature, and on the other hand this 
literature as a whole is not by any means as well known to 
Jews and non-Jews as it deserves to be. Many people indeed 
seem to imagine that there is little literature beyond the Old 
Testament, the Talmud, and the Midrashim. 

Dr. Waxman naturally deals fully with these. But he has 
much to tell us also about geographical, philosophical, 
theological, mystical, and poetical writings. If readers desire 
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uon detailed mfomution, they are provided with a biblio- 
gntphy to each chapter of the book. If they wish to use the 
work for refereace they will find a good index added to each 
volume. Hence it is obvious that Dr. Waxman’s History 
will be a valuable addition to the libraries used by students 
and general readers. 

A writer who does not quote Hebrew texts labours of course 
under a great disadvantage. Thus he finds it very difficult 
to explain adequately the peculiarities of such writings as 
the poems known as PiyytUim. The author of the present 
work also for the most part eschews footnotes which would 
often have proved useful for the further elucidation of difficult 
points. More serious is the failure to present a methodical 
and scientific system of transliterating Hebrew words. Even 
a Jew familiar with Hebrew will be puzzled often by the 
strange forms assumed by Hebrew words. The non-Jew who 
knows only a little Hebrew and is anxious to avoid confi^on 
will be driven to distraction. 

^ Maurice A. Canney. 

Etudes n Orientalisme. Publiies par le Mus^e Guimet 
i la memoire de Ilaymonde Linossicr. Two vols. 
lOxGJ. Vol. I, pp. vii-1-290, pis. 27 ; Vol. II, 
pp. iv f 28(), pis 4S, figs. 11. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Iatoux, 19112. 

It IK a rare and significant proof of the esteem in which 
surb a young scholar as Mile Ka}7iionde Linossier was held 
by her fricntls ami collaborators of the Musm Guimet that 
not only the first volume of the Biblio^aphie Bouddhique, 
among the editors of which she was mentioned, but also the 
two volumes of the Btudrs d'Orimlalisn^ have been dedicated 
to her memory. The first part opens with a short In Memoriam 
by M. Ken6 Grousset, followed by an accurate catalogue of the 
Tibetan paintings in the collection of Mr. Loo by Mile 
Roaster herself. The translation she made of Mr. Minamoto’s 
lamographtf of the dfscrot of Amida, wffich was originaUy 



written in Japanese, has also been inserted. It is only 
natural that the greater part of the other oontribntora oonaista 
of French scholars, though we notice also the names Coomaia- 
Bwamy, F4bri, Sir4n, Vogel, and Waley. It would claim too 
much space to discuss or even to mention the titles of all 
articles, not less than thirty in number and relating to the 
religion and the arts of India, Indochina, Tibet, and the 
Far East. Most of them are illustrated with excellent plates 
or text-illustrations. We may refer the reader to Biblio¬ 
graphic Bouddhique iv-v. No. 38 and Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archeology for the year 1932, No. 28, and confine 
ourselves to state that the Btudes d'Orientalisme form a highly 
interesting and valuable collection. 

778. A. J. Bernet Kkmpers. 


Pictorial Hyderabad. By K. Krishnaswamy Mudiraj. 
Vol. i, llA X 9, pp. xii + 348, ills. 306. Hyderabad 
(Deccan); Chandrakunth Press, 1929. 

Thirty years ago, the present reviewer was urged by the 
late Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott to visit Hyderabad before it was 
too late, if he wished to understand fully the conditions of life 
in Moslem Bengal of the sixtcimth century. To-day Arabs 
still wander about the old city “ with regular arsenals packed 
about their waists ”, but the amazing change that has occured 
in the modernization of Hyderabad State in other directions, 
under the enlightened guidance of the present Nizam, is well 
described in Mr. K. K. Mudiraj’s book. 

The author is evidently fully aware of the importance, in 
relation to his general survey of present conditions, of the 
historical remains that are found in such profusion in the 
State of which he is proud to be a subject, for not only does 
he devote considerable attention to Golconda, Ajanta, Ellota, 
and other sites, but the book concludes with no less than 
116 pages of archaeological photographs, supplied by the 
courtesy of Mr. G. Ya^dani, the well-known Director of the 
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Stete AichaeologiciU Department. The number of illustratbns 
in the book is more than 300 (two in colour). 

Apart from the rather large number of printer’s errors, the 
only real defect in Mr. Mudiraj’s production is the absence 
of a map, without which the reader who has not visited 
Hyderabad may find it somewhat difficult to locate the places 
that are being de8cril>ed. It is to be hoped that in the 
promised second volume this omission will be rectified. 

A. 126 H. E. Stapleton. 


A Historv ok Pali Litebatitbe. By B. C. Law. In two 
voLs. 10 ,x C|. Vol. I, pp. xxviii4-342; Vol. II, 
pp. xvi f 689. London ; Kcgan Paul, 1933. 

The scope of the work is a presentation of the “ Buddhist ” 
Pali literature in contents, arrangement, chronology, general 
history, ti'xtual criticism, style, language, and importance. 
Dr. Ijiw has dividwl it into two parts : canonical and post- 
canonical literature. Several chapters had already appeared 
in the course of the last few years as separate publications. 
Of these the best is undoubtedly the chapter on chronology 
(pp. 1 -42). Two short appendixes, of which the first one has 
since been published in an enlarged form (“ Geography of 
Early BuddhisiTi ”), the second one being a rather scanty 
survey of Pali tracts in the Inscriptions”, close the work. 

The would-U' exhaustiveness of the work is its deficiency, 
for the former through accumulation of detail often falls into 
mere pursuit of quantity and loses sight of essentials. The 
author's many-sidedness has sometimes bewildered himself. 
A considerable amount of criticism in detail could be applied 
to the work, but that would not detract from its merit and 
oddness in general. Its main purpose is to give the contents 
of the whole Canon in a condensed form, thus applying a 
deacTiptivc rather than genetic method. 

Dr. Law's book will lie a great help to the student of the 
^non. m giving him s complete review of the Pitakas and 
tewlmg him up to the point where the problems of higher 



criticuin begin. As the author remarks: “ We are still ou the 
thrediold of the stndj of Pali literature ” (p. 646). In this 
respect we owe a debt of gratitude to the author. His 
uufamiliarity with German has been the cause of many 
misprints in the quotatioEis from German sources. 

994. W. StBDK. 

History or the Panjab Hill States. By J. Hutchison 
and J. Ph. Vogel. 9| x 7. Vol. I, pp. v + .372 ; Vol. II, 
pp. xiii + 357, map 1. Lahore : Government Printing 
Press. Rs. 7.8 or 11«. 6d. per volume 
The States with which these volumes deal form a very 
interesting group of almost immemorial antiquity, many of 
which survived through centuries of warfare with little 
change until modem times, though nearly all of them 
ultimately fell to the rapacious grasp of the Sikhs, or to the 
acquisitive policy of Maharaja Gulab Singh, himself a cadet 
of one of the ruling families. The oldest of the still surviving 
States, Chamba, dates back to a.d. 550. The ancient titles 
and tenures are fast disappearing, and it is a matter of satis¬ 
faction that so much of historical interest has been preserved 
in these volumes by two such competent authorities. In 
volumes compiled from a series of papers in the Panjab 
Historical Journal there is naturally a good deal of repetition, 
but the information given is so full and up to date that 
they should long remain the standard authority for the area 
with which they deal. 

A. 1S8. P. R. Cadell. 


Hindu Law of Evidence. By Amareswar Thakur. 

X GJ, pp. xvi -f- 277. Calcutta : University of 
Calcutta, 1933. 

The conception of a law of judicial proof marks the arrival 
of a community at that stage of social development when it 
becomes conscious of the need of providing some other means 
of adjusting quarrels between its members than the crude and 
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^indent m H lw l of private reprisals. With the establishment 
of courts of justice, organized by the State and armed with 
au^rity to compel the submission of disputes to their 
judgment, there arises the necessity of creating a code of 
rules designed for the discovery of the truth, and the form and 
content of such a code will be determined by the prevailing 
standards of knowledge and morality. 

Thus in highly-developed legal systems it will be found that 
the grcutc-st importance is attached to written proof, which, 
in certain circumstances, will exclude all other methods. In 
primitive societies, however, in which the art of writing is 
unknown or is still m its infancy, where the community is 
still in an unsettlecl state and mutual dealings are few and 
immediate, there will naturally be no place for documentary 
evidence. The courts, such as they are, must depend upon 
oral testimony, the probative force of which will vary with the 
chorartiT ond habits of the people. Where religion is deep- 
seated there may be a lively sense of the obligation of an 
oath, the violation of which will expose the offender not only 
to tem|wrul puni.shment but to divine vengeance as well. 
It is for this reason that we find in early times strong reliance 
placed uixni statements fortified by the sanction of an oath. 
Gradually, ns tlie sway of rt'ligion is relaxed, the resort to 
the oath comes to be regartletl rather as a form of superstition 
and but an indifferent guaranb'o of truth. 

Formulism, again, j.s a common characteristic of early 
systems of jinx'i'dure, and in these the process of eliciting 
the truth is controlled by elaboruti' and artificial rules invented 
for the eiimir.Htioi) of falsehood. Arbitrary, and often 
fantastic, test.s are pre.<>eribed to determiue the competency 
of witne.s.s«'s in judicial procisnlings. The law defines not 
merely the modes of proof which it considers legitimate but 
actually fixes InToreliand the value of each form and the 
quantum of proof which the judge js bound to accept as 
satisfactory in each particular case. Under systems such as 
Aeac the function of the judge is almost mechanical; he is- 
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left little or no diecietion in the matter of appraising the 
worth of the testimony. Such practice is far removed from 
that of modem times in which the tendency is to abolish 
formalism, to admit as evidence all material which possesses 
a probative value, to provide tests for the scrutiny of the 
evidence at the time it is being offered, and to leave to the 
tribunal the responsibility of determining the weight which 
should be assigned to it. These principles, obviou.sly, can 
be acted upon only where there is the assurance that the 
courts are competent, independent, and worthy of confidence 
by their integrity. 

In the book now utidcr notice the author has, for the 
first time, collected the provisions of the ancient Hindu 
law relating to judicial proof. He has gathered his materials 
from the early Smritis and the later commentaries and- 
digests and has traced the development of the Hindu law 
of evidence through the course of the centuries covered by 
these writings. It is not possible to exhibit this development 
by reference to authentic judicial records; we are unable 
so to speak, to see the law in action. The reason for this 
is, as the learned author is careful to point out, that judge- 
made law was unknown to the Hindus. The only law they 
knew was the so-called “ codified ” law evolved from the 
ancient sacred texts by the labours of generations of jurists. 
Taking it as it stands in its latest form, it may, as the author 
observes, be fairly claimed that the Hindu law of evidence 
was at once rational and comprehensive, in both of which 
respects it presents a favourable contrast to the Muhammadan 
system w'hich followed and to a certain extent supplanted 
it in India. 

When the administration of justice in India devolved 
upon the British, the Moslem system of evidence was the 
only one known to be followed in practice. The Muhammadan 
courts could apply only Muhammadan law and the rigid 
and formal rules of evidence were such as no Engh'sh court 
could reasonably adopt. For a considerable period English 
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yr r*-w was followed in a haphazard fashion until, finally, 

law was codified in a more or less English shape in 1872. 
A comparison of the Hindu law of evidence with our 
pnaent law in India will show that most of the principles 
now accepted had been anticipated by the early Hindu 
jmriata and that, apart from a certain lack of precision and 
a strong infusion of formalism, their law was closely akin 
in spirit to the law of to-day. 

It is interesting, for example, to notice the high value 
assigned to documentary evidence. We find it declared 
in the writings of Brihaspati (6th or 7th century A.D.) that 
documents are BU|>erior to oral testimony and " are not 
to be overruled by witnesses or by an oath ". 

The Islamic law. on the contrary, does not recognize 
docunientar)’ evidence per xr as a legitimate medium of 
proof. Oral testimony is the proof par txc^’llence and must 
be received in all matters of whatever importance. Outside 
I([rar (i.e. tlie ailmission of a party) it is stated to be the only 
form of evidence which affords complete judicial proof. 
It is strange that this should be so, for the Moslems were 
alive to the importiiuce of agreements in writing which are 
actually prescribe*! in the Quran. But the jurists of Lslam 
seem to have agrei'd in hokling that the Quranic precepts 
were never intendw! to sulwtitute written for oral proof. 
The oath of a party is the strongest form of evidence, though 
curiously enough the taking of an oath i.s not required from 

witlU'8.St'S, 

As for oral testimony the Hindu law lays down a formidable 
list of t«‘8ts of compelenry. The general principle was that 
no one wa-s allowed to testify unless he had in him “ guarantees 
of the tnitli . and the stringency of the rules must have 
disquaiific*! a large proportion of possible witnesses. Like 
the Muhaniniafians. the Hindus did not. in general, approve 
of women as witnesses ■ on account of the fickleness of their 
nature . \\ ith tlie Moslems the two main tests of competency 
were religion and probity. 'So witnesw. not a Moslem, was 



aSowed to depoee against one of die Faithful, and the Hoslein 
witness must be just and of good repute; one text goes 
so far as to insist that the evidence of a person who is not 
“ adil ” (i.e. of irreproachable character) is not to be beUeved 
even if the Qazi knows him to be speaking the truth. It 
was the duty of the Qizi to make inquiry regarding the 
reputation of proposed witnesses and his investigations 
were usuaUy made secretly through a confidential agent. 

On the score of interest in the matter in dispute the parties 
to a litigation in the Hindu courts were ineligible as witnesses 
as, indeed, they were in England until the middle of the 
last century. The rule is different under the Muhammadan 
law by which the parties are allowed to testify upon oath. 

Both the Hindu and Muhammadan systems insist upon 
the necessity of a plurality of witnesses. Witli the Hindus 
no definite number was prescribed. The Islamic law is more 
precise in this respect. Thus, on a charge of adultery, the 
minimum number of witnesses must be four and they must 
all be of the male sex ; in other cases of a criminal nature 
there must be at least two witnesses, also males. It is also 
declared that in the exceptional cases where women are 
allowed to give evidence the statement of two women are 
to be treated as the equivalent in weight to that of one male. 
Irrational as some of these rules may appear to us at the 
present day, it is well to remember that our English law- 
still retains survivals of similar formulae in the rules relating 
to bastardy proceedings, to actions for breach of promise 
of marriage, and to charges of treason and perjury. 

Lastly, as indicating the high pitch of development reached 
by the Hindu law, we may refer to its treatment of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. Many of the texts reproduced in this 
book demonstrate that there was a vivid appreciation both 
of the value and of the dangers of such evidence. But subject 
to the exercise of due care and caution in avoiding hasty 
and ill-considered inferences, it was obviously regarded as 
one of the most potent instruments of proof. From this 



fact it maj reasonably be deduced that the Hindu judiciary 
enjoyed the confidence of the people and that their intelligence 
and independence were recognized in the large powers of 
discretion left to them in the direction of determining on 
their own responsibility the value of the testimony brought 
Wforc them. 

While many other comparisons might be drawn, sufficient 
has, we think, liecn said to justify the conclusion that the 
ancient Hindu law of evidence was a highly rational and 
practical system, in many respects as advanced and refined 
as any of those which obtain to-day. The thanks of all those 
intere8t<>d in legal history and in the study of comparative law 
are owing to the author of this book both for his diligent 
research and his hicidity of exposition. 

^ B. Lindsay. 


Hi-story ok Palkstink and Syria to the Macedonian 
CoNQCKKT. By A. T. O1.MSTEAD. x 6|, pp. xxxii 
-f 6(54, ills. 187, maps 19. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 19:51. :50.v. 


This larp.. volume of 700 page.s traverses the famUiar ground 
of Old Testament history, but links it up with an account of 
Sjriii. The authors aim (in which he has not been wholly 
successful) hn.s been to set the story of Palestine and Syria 
uBainst a background of contemporary history. The merit of 
tlms bis.k d(M's not lie in „ny new interpretation of Jewish 
bistoiT’, or in a i ritieal evaluation of the Old Testament, but 
in Its rcM/an' of the latest archajological investigations. The 
outhor IS particularly to be commended for summarizing the 
knowledge which the excavations of the last 
of tV an t' deserves well of students 

f Testament, who would otherwise be compelled to 

wanted’'"lf f Friodicals to find what they 
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It is to be regretted, however, that the author writes in. 
a style so crude and littered with cliches. This handicap 
is particularly noticeable when the author retells in his own 
words the classical stories of the Old Testament, where the 
contrast between the vivid and direct style of the original 
and the author’s richauffS is most striking. 

Here is a specimen (taken from page 273) of the Professor 
Olmstead’s manner in his account of Samson ;— 

“ Samson rushed back home in anger. Left in the lurch, 
the unfortunate bride-to-be was hastily married to Samson's 
best man. His anger cooled, Samson returned with a kid as 
gift of reconciliation.” 

And so on. But this sample of the author's prose style 
pales into insignificance when he essays metrical experi¬ 
ments 

“ Given the god of us 
Into the land of us 
The enemy of us 
And waster the land of us 
And who greatencd the slain of us.” 

(This is offered as a rh)d/hmical translation of Judges 
xvi. 24.) 

We think that Professor Olmstead was ill-advised to give 
his own crude attempts at literal translation. He would 
have done better to have followed the example of 
Professor Pedersen and have used the Kevised Version, only 
diverging from it in such cases where our increased know¬ 
ledge suggests a better translation. We frankly cannot see 
that any useful purpose has been gained by this innovation. 
In effect, the opposite result will be obtained, for many readers 
will be repelled by these extraordinary renderings, and will 
find it hard to continue reading the book. If it was considered 
necessary to publish these translations at all, they should 
have appeared separately. 

The many plates, diagrams, and maps have been excellently 
chosen and well reproduced, but we cannot be equally 
JAAS. jasuaay 193S. 12 
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enthusisstic over the type, which, though large and legible, 

fails to be ffisthetically satisfying. 

^ J. Lkveen. 

Translation of “ Ko-ji-ki ” or “ Records of Ancient 
Matters”. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Second 
edition with annotations by the late W. G. Aston. 

X 5J, pp. Ixxxvi f 498, map 1. Kobe: J. L. 
Thompson, 1932; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. 20.'(. and 35«. 

This is a reprint of Profeasor Chamberlain’s translation 
of the Kojihi which appeared as a supplement to vol. x of the 
Transactiorm of lh(‘ Amatic Society of Jo/pan in 1882. The stocks 
of this publication having perished in the great Japanese 
earthquake of 1923, the present edition has been printed from 
a copy belonging to the late Mr. W. G. Aston, and includes 
a number of annotations made by him in the margins of his 
copy, as well as a bibliography of works on the Kojiki which 
have appeared since 1883. 

In his introduction Profeasor Chamberlain claims that ” of 
all the mass of Japanese literature which lies before us as the 
result of nearly twelve centuries of book-making ” the Kojiki 
is the “ most important monument ”, and he gives it t h is 
eminence because it is the best guide to ” the mythology, the 
manners, the language, and the traditional history of Ancient 
Ja)ian ”, Elsewhere he declares that it has “ no beauty of 
style ”, from which we must infer that he does not think very 
highly of " all the mass of Japanese literature But for 
literary value the Kojiki cannot compare at all with the poetry 
of the Mntiyd or the prase of the Genji Monogatari ; it certainly 
cannot be reganied as the most important monument of 
JapaneM- liti-rature if the word “ literature ” is allowed 
its usual meaning. As a document it is extremely valuable 
and interesting, and it has an additional importance in that 
it is the chief text of the Shinto religion ; even so, it is evidence 
only for the earliest jieriod of Japanese history and the most 
primitive stratum of Japanese culture. 
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The translator declares that his only object in translation 
has been a “ rigid and literal conformity with the Japanese 
text ”, and he has brought to the task his great knowledge of 
the language together with a wide learning in the field of 
Kojiki commentaries. If the English version he has produced 
appears somewhat bizarre, he can justly plead that “the 
Records sound queer and bald in Japanese, and it is therefore 
right that they should sound bald and queer in English 
The queerness of the Kojiki is certainly preserved ; baldness, 
however, is hardly the effect produced by the “literal” 
translation of all Japanese honorifics, which might well have 
been omitted. When we read that the Deity-of-Eight- 
Thousand-Spears sang a song “ with one august hand on the 
saddle of his august horse and one august foot in the august 
stirrup ”, the pomposity of the language is far greater in 
English, which has no regular system of honorifics, than in 
Japanese, which has. Next after “ august ” about the most 
frequent word in the translation is “ deity ”, which 
Chamberlain warns us “is taken in a sense not sanctioned 
by any English dictionary ”. It is a rendering of kami, 
and the fact that it is impossible to find a better one is in 
itself significant of the extremely primitive character of the 
legendary material included in the Kojiki. Chamberlain points 
out that the proper meaning of kami is “ top ” or “ above ”, 
and that in modem popular Japanese the Government is 
0 Kami. In the Kojiki anything marvellous, mysterious, 
potent, or terrible may be a kami, and the connotation corre¬ 
sponds closely to Otto’s “ category of the numinous ”. The 
same Japanese conservatism which has preserved the original 
form of the Ise Daijingu has in the Kojiki reproduced the 
religious consciousness of an earlier age with a minimum of 
sophistication. 

707. 


G. F. Hudson. 
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Herkunpt Entstehung xreo antike Umwelt des 

HKBBAISCHEN VOLKES: EIN NEUEB BeITRAO ZUR 

Oeschichte der Volker Vorderasiens. By S. 

Spinner. 8} x 6, pp. viii + 540. Wien : Verlag 

Job. N. Vemay Z.-G., 1933. 

Few persons would be competent to criticize this book, of 
which the pages exhibit jumps, long and high, from cuneiform 
or hieroglyphic documents of remote antiquity to others which 
are well within the Christian era and in more familiar 
language.^. There is no room for doubt about the width of the 
author's erudition ; but the same cannot easily be said about 
the soundness of his judgment, as one or two examples of his 
reasoning will show. He wishes (p. 136) to prove that 
there must have been a cuneiform text of the Mosaic 
documents a view which the recent discoveries at Ras 
Shaiiira render conceivable. He finds evidence of this in 
2 Sam. i, 18, “ David bade teach the children of Judah bow 
“ Bow " he interprets as arrow-headed characters ; one would 
have supposed a bow and an arrow to be of a very different 
shape. Another passage cited for the same purpose is Hosea 
viii. 12, '• 1 write for them,” 'rnin '\ 2 ^; this is misquoted 
as and interpreted as " cuneiform doctrine ”, the 
Hebrew word being given the very doubtful sense ” shooters ” : 
where again it must, lie observed that an archer is not identical 
With an arrow. A further argument is no better. This is that 
according to a .radition in the Jcr. Talmud there was a copy 
of K.\(Kiii8 in the Temple which had the word in xxv, 4, 

in hen of '"ij*:. Thi.s. inaceurately transliterated satutu, 
IS .mul to be a cuneiform ])hrase for KindergestaU or Jungling, 
and It IS inferred tliat as late as the time of the Second Temple 
cuneiform elements were to be found in the Hebrew text, 
uiice cuneiform is not a language, but a form of writing, its 
nieaiiing here i,s far from cleat; but since the Hebrew or 
Aramaic word (of which neither the sense nor the etymology 
» known) ,s found in the Targum of Canticles vi, 5, and must 
therefore have been in use in Jewish Aramaic, its occurrence 
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in a copy of Exodus (supposing that there is any truth in the 
story) admits of a far easier explanation than that which 
Herr Spinner offers. 

In the main the book is an elaboration of a thesis which had 
an exponent in Clement of Alexandria, viz. that the Israelites 
were the source of all civilization, morality, and philosophy; 
Clement found that P 5 rthagoras, Plato, and Aristotle were all 
disciples of Moses; Herr Spinner enlarges on this theme, 
and has hard words for those who think otherwise. Hesiod 
is made out to have plagiarized the Hebrew Book of Proverbs 
unscrupulously. 

The author propounds vast numbers of etymologies, many 
of which resemble those which the late Adolf Neubauer 
published with the view of ridiculing the Anglo-Israelites, 
who, he was mortified to find, took him seriously. His 
etymology of London as p “ Dan pemoctates ” is 
decidedly more plausible than Herr Spinner’s JICK 
nudus veretri for Priapus, and KJ'Jn Gebiet der 

Schlangenverehrer (? der SchUmgen would be more correct) 
for Bithynia. 

A dmir ers of Josephus and Clement of Alexandria will find 
much in this volume to confirm their opinion. 

887. D. S. Margoliouth. 

Lectures on Jewish Liturgy. By Rabbi Abraham I. 
ScHECHTER. 9J X 6, pp. 60. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1933. 

This is a noteworthy attempt at a history of Jewish liturgy. 
It begins with prayers culled from the Talmud, and continues 
with the ancient compilers of standard prayers. Then follow 
the earliest compilations of complete prayer books, such as 
Saadyah’s and after him Maimuni’s. To the latter the author 
devotes an unusually large number of laudatory remarks, 
but it is somewhat strange that he deals rather summarily 
with Saadyah, who had a larger share in the early con¬ 
solidation of Jewish philosophic thought and worship than 
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Maimuni. Without Saadyah Karaite influence might have 
overgrown Rabbinic theory and practice to a very large 
extent. 

In the description of the festivals, notably Tabernacles, 
the author is guilty of a singular but very popular slip. When 
speaking of the festivities connected with the prayers for 
rain he reads “ Sirahat bet Hashoevah ”, which should be 
Hashkevah, a form like Terephah, Gezerah, etc. Shoevah 
would mean a woman drawing water. 

Apart from this the author writes Abudraham which should 
be Abudarhum or, more correctly, Abvdirham. 

The author’s contention that the prayers were shortened by 
copyists is not very probable as, on account of the scarcity 
of written copies, the worshippers could not be expected to 
be so familiar with the texts as to rely on their memories 
to fill in the missing lines. Also it is clearly an exaggeration 
to state “ that a point or note by Maimonides—however 
insignificant-was as important in liturgy as a law in any other 
branch of Jewish lore 

In the rivalry of the two rituals, the Babylonian did not 
entirely supersede the Egyptian. Saadyah had been asked 
to compile a ‘‘ Siddur ” for his native country, and when he 
had done so it became the official prayer book of Egypt. It 
is therefore not surprising that when Mainuni came to Egypt 
he found points in common between the two rituals. 

Tlie wanderings and persecutions of the Jews were also 
responsible for the insertion of many penitential and bewailing 
prayers, which have not been mentioned in this work. 

It is to be hop'd that the author will continue his studies 
in this field, including the points of contact, as well as dis¬ 
crepancies, between the Spanish, German, Italian, and other 
rites, and thus fumi.sh a supplement to Zuuz’s well known 
work I>ie Hitus. 

Rabbi Si heehter has given us an interesting work, which 
will earn him the thanks of all friends of Jewish Uterature. 
***■ H. Hirschfeld. 
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Mongoo Han Sai Da Sekiyen : Die Mandschupassuko 
VON Secen Saqang’s Mongolischeb Geschichtb. 
Edited by Erich Haenisch. 9^ x 6J, pp. ii + 124. 
Leipzig : Verlag Asia Major G.m.b.H., 1933. 

The Mongol History of “ Sanang Setsen ”, or Secen Sagang 
as we now know that his name should be pronounced, has 
been well known to scholars since it was published by Schmidt 
in the Mongol version with a German translation a little over 
one hundred years ago. A Chinese version has been known for 
some time and Professor Haenisch recently discovered in the 
Pekin Palace Library a block-print of a Manchu version made 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, which he hta 
now published with a brief introduction on the somewhat com¬ 
plicated textual history of the work and a few notes. The 
work is to be welcomed not only for the sake of its contents, 
but also because it is very difficult to get hold of Manchu 
texts of any kind. Professor Haenisch’s name is by itself 
sufficient guarantee of its accuracy. 

983. 6 . L. M. Clauson. 

Les Manuscrits mineurs des Ruba’iyat de ’Omar 
Khayyam dans la bibliotheque nationals. (Travaux 
de la Bibliotheque Universitaire de Szeged, No. 2.) 
By Dr. Barth^lemy Csillik. 6J x 9j^, pp. viii 154. 
Szeged : Imprimerie de la Soci6t4 Anon, 1933, 

This small volume contains reproductions of nine minor 
MSS. out of the complete collection of seventeen MSS. of the 
Rybaiyyat of ‘Umar Khayyam belonging to the Bibliotheque 
nationale of Paris. Dr. Csillik was precluded by technical 
reasons from making a fuller reproduction, and has selected for 
the present only those MSS. containing less than one hundred 
quatrains each. These have been reproduced by lithography 
or some similar process in a nasl^ hand which, though clear 
and legible, can hardly be considered pleasing to the eye. The 
texts are preceded by an introduction in Hungarian of 69 pages, 
which in turn is preceded by a French abridgment of 8 pages. 
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to which latter this notice must be confined. Of the nine MSS. 
dealt with only the first, Pa, comprising fifty-six quatrains, 
is older than the famous Bodleian MS., which it precedes by 
twelve years. Dr. Csillik’s object may be given in his own 
words. 

" It is with a view to simplifying a little the labours of those 
who are occupied in research work on ‘Umar Khayyam and 
to contribut<! in some slight degree to the solution of the 
problems concerning him that I decided to publish in its 
entirety the material I had identified.” 

I’resumahly the longer MSS. will be published in a later 
volume, and any extended criticism of the conclusions now 
arrived at by Dr. Csillik seems premature, but all those 
engaged in ” Omarian” research will be glad to have this 
collection of MSS. to aid them in their labours. 

M. L. Ferbab. 


Adatrkchtbcnoels. XXXIV ; Java en Madoera ; XXXV; 
Sumatra ; XXXV^I: Borneo, Zuid-Selebes, Ambon enz,; 
XXXVII : Bali en Lombok. 9J x 6J ; (i) pp. v + 433, 
Gld. 6.50; (ii) pp. xvii + 670, Gld. 6; (iii) pp. vii 
-i- 614, plates 2, map 1, Gld. 6; (iv) pp. vi + 584, 
map 1, Gld. 6. ’s-Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934. 


From the geographical point of view the contents of these 
volumes are sufficiently indicated by their several titles, while 
the general title of the series proclaims that they deal with 
customary law. As in previous issues, this covers a great 
vanety ef documents, such as monographs on particular 
^Htnets or special departments of law and custom, also lists 
of teclimcal terms in some of the native languages, and 
a number of texts in the same, some vocabularies, and much 
. V ol. XXXVI (contains two obituary notices (one of them 
y Irofessor Snouck Hurgronje) of Professor C. van 

the .hoi. «.ne, h» railly o.ed its eMtoee „d whose death 
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on 29th April, 1933, was an irreparable loss to this work, 
which lay nearest to his heart. 

873, 874, 996, A. 209. C. 0. BlAGDEN. 

Les Abases CHRiiTiENS de M^sopotamie et de Syrie du 
vii« au viri° Single. Par Francois Nau. Cahiers 
de la Soci4t4 Asiatique, 1“® S4rie. 9 x 6^, pp. 136. 
Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1933. Fr. 30. 

This is a posthumous work of the celebrated editor of the 
Patrologia Orientalis. The author refers to all the Syrian 
writers who speak of Christianity in Arabia or of Christian 
Arabs in general. A whole passage of a Syrian author is often 
translated in full, and the work is thus invaluable to all 
students interested in the Arabs before the time of the Prophet 
and in the period immediately following the Arab invasion 
of the countries of the Near and Middle East. 

The book is followed by a chapter (p. 95) on the Arabic 
alphabet, and another chapter (p. 113) on the Jews of Arabia. 
All the chapters are not of equal importance, and I find that 
the subject that has been best treated is that of the Arabs of 
Syria, while the chapters dealing with the Arabs of the 
and of Mesopotamia are left in a more or less incomplete form. 
They would probably have been lengthened and their subject 
more thoroughly examined, if death had not struck suddenly 
one of the most prominent French Orientalists. The author’s 
references to Arab writers are taken at second hand, mostly 
through Lammens and Huart, and are not drawn from original 
sources. It is surprising that his references to Syriac writers 
should omit the most important of them, John of Phenek, 
an eye-witness of the first Arab invasions, who speaks so 
clearly and so authoritatively of the first contact of Christians 
with Muslims. Is it possible that the first volume of my 
Sources Syriaques, in which the history of John of Phenek 
is published and which has been translated into so many 
languages, has escaped the author’s notice ? 

The main thesis developed in the work is that, if the 
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Byzantine Emperors liad not ill-treated and misused the 
Christian Arabs of Syria and North-West Mesopotamia, 
there would probably have been no large-scale invasion of 
the Byzantine and Persian Empires by the Arab tribes of the 
^ijaz. The Cliristian Arabs of Syria and North-West 
Mesopotamia formed a bulwark between the desert of Arabia 
and the Empires of Byzantium and Persia, but they seized 
the first opportunity to pay off old scores and to join their 
brotheis of the south against their paymasters, who were 
tom by political divisions and theological dissensions. Nau’s 
work is indispcn-sahle to all scholars interested in the important 
questions of the early Arab conquests, and of the first Muslim 
impact with Christianity. 

It is to be regretted tliut French authors still write ‘Amru 
for 'Amr. The letter JFdw placed at the end of the word 
w a <levi(!e used by Arab copyists to distinguish the 
word from before the invention and popularization of 
the vowels. When transliterating the work into Roman 
characters it would be meaningless and even erroneous to 
reprcHliice the If dw by the vowel u, and consequently to 
read the word as ‘Amru instead of ‘Amr. 

A. Mingana. 


Zi’R OswvKisniKN l.Ai’T- vsi) Akzentlehrk. Von Theodor 
Wei.ss. Bonner Orientalische Studien, Heft 5. 10 X 7, 
pp. VII ( 93 ( 7, pk 25. facs. 50. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhaminer, 1933. IIM. 7.50. 

This i.s the fifth volume of the Oriental Studies of the 
I niversity of Bonn, editwi by P. Kahle and W. Kirfel. The 
work, a,s its title implie.s. deals with the various Puhhamd 
m the Ka.st SvTian Ma.s.sorah. It is rather technical in 
character, but very us,>ful to all those who are interested in 
the history of the Sj-riac Bible and the method used by the 

Zr 1 u « ki. text th. Brituh 

M»-»m M». Add. 12138, of W giv„ fifty page, et 
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facsimiles at the end of his book. As no press could haVVs 
reproduced clearly all the intricate signs used by the Syrian 
Massoretes, the author has typed his text and himself written 
all the Syriac words used in it. 

The work marks a painstaking effort to popularize the 
intricacies of the East Syrian Massorah, and deserves all 
praise. It is surprising, however, that in a work dealing 
exclusively with the East S 3 Tian Massorah and enumerating 
all the signs used by the East Syrian Biblical scholars, the 
best East Syrian grammarian, who treated extensively of the 
subject, should have been omitted in the list of authorities 
quoted at the beginning, and in the footnotes. The author 
refers to the Grammar of Barhebrmus, but he does not mention 
the excellent grammatical work of John Bar Zu'bi, which 
contains a long treatise on the East Syrian Puhhami, and is 
more reliable on the subject of the East Syrian Massorah than 
the work of the West Syrian writer, Barhebrseus, who is so 
frequently quoted. Although Bar Zu'bi’s work is unpublished, 
there are good MSS. of it in many libraries, the oldest of which 
is Mingana Syriac 120, which dates from about a.d. 1250, 
and is thus more or less contemporary with its author. 

I compared some signs used by Weiss with those given by 
Bar Zu'bi, and found that in general they conform with each 
other, but I would point out a discrepancy with regard 
to the Zauga Genlwa (p. 43), which Weiss gives as formed of 
two perpendicular dots, with a single dot above and slightly 
to the right of them, while this same Massoretic sign is given 
by Bar Zu'bi ^ as consisting of two almost parallel sets of 
two perpendicular dots, one set placed above and slightly to 
the right of the other. Further, Weiss constantly spells the 
word ‘Elldya- (with a reduplicated Lamadh) as ‘Elaya. He 
spells also throughout the word Paqodha as Paqodd. The 
Dalath in this word has a lenient sound {rukkdkha). He also 
writes always Medammerdna for Medhammerdna. The 
Dalath has here also a lenient sound. 


' Mingana Syriac 94, fol. 128>>. 
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While the Old Testament Massorah is represented in 
a unique MS. in the British Museum, the New Testament 
Massorah is represented by a unique MS. in my collection 
(Mingana Syriac 148'), and it is to be hoped that Weiss, 
who has had the praiseworthy diligence to investigate such 
a complicated subject as the Massorah of the Old Testament, 
will some day do the same for the less complicated text of the 
New Testamfiiit. 

It should Ik- noted here that the majority of the Massoretic 
signs spoken of by Weiss, and found in the works of early 
granmiarians, are not represented in late MSS. and in printed 
books. They began to fall into disuse when the vowel system 
was developed. I mentioned those of them that are used in 
mcxleni bfx)ks in my -Si/n'ac Grammar, but did not refer to 
those that have only a historical interest. Weiss, however, 
is to be congratuIat<-d on having given them to us in 
a systematic way which cun be followed with ease by all 
Bibliral students. 

A. Mingana. 

Kitaii ai.-Zaiikah (The Book or the Flower). The first 
half coHipoiK-d by Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn AbI 
SULAIMAN Dawvd ai.-IskahanI (a.h. 297 /a.d. 909). 
hdited from the Unique Manuscript at the Egyptian 
Uihrarv by A. U. Nyki. in collaboration with Ibrahim 
Tuoan. 9-j X Gj. pp. viii 4 406. Chicago: University 
of Cliinigo IW. 1932. 11 s. 

Mr, M 3 k!, who ilescrihes himsell on the Arabic title-page 
as al-Iiuhlml, has already displayed his interest in the erotic 
literature of the Arab.s by his translation of Ibn Hazm's 
' "b'ch the Arabic text was published by 

D. K. l'etn,f in mi l. and a charming analysis is to be found 
m 1 rofesaor Asin Talacios s introduction to the same author’s 
trt-atise- on M-cta. The Bimk of thr Flower is in the main an 
anthology of verses dealing with the orotic sentiment, divided 
" f>p. 341-5 of the printed catalogue. 
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into sections of which this volume contains fifty. The titles 
of the sections are in rhymed prose, and consist of maxims, 
e.g. “ Whoso gazes frequently is in constant sorrow,” “ He is 
unwise who fails to tell his state to a physician,” “It is a 
trait of the well mannered to humiliate himself before the 
beloved.” There are prose introductions to the sections, and 
occasional remarks also in prose on the verses cited. The 
editing is exceedingly careful, and errors in vocahzation rare, 
though every word is vocalized. In Tanukhi’s Table-talk 
(Part viii, § 64) a scene is recorded in which the author defends 
his work against a slighting reference to it. 

89S. D. S. Margoliouth. 

Beitrage zum Verstandnis Religioser Muslimischer 
Texte. By A. Fischer. Des XLL Bandes der Abhand- 
lungen der Phil.-Hist. Kl. der Sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften Nr. IV. 11^ x 7f, pp. 56. Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel, 1933. Mks. 4.50. 

Professor Fischer begins his essay with a brief summary 
of the history of Islamic studies (Islamkunde, Islamwissenschaft, 
etc.) and continues with the statement, which none will dispute, 
that it is the duty of those engaged seriously in such studies 
to be proficient philologists, so that they may have the 
capacity to handle accurately the Arabic, and other, texts 
which are their raw material. The author maintains that 
some “ Islamists ” are not proficient Arabists, etc., and then 
passes from the general to the particular and so into the 
realm of controversy. Since the details which form the bulk 
of the essay have been answered in a separate publication, 
there is no need to expatiate on the theme here. 

A 97. R. Levy. 

The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912. By Roswell S. 
Britton. 9i x 6J. pp. vi + 151, pis. 24. Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh. Ltd., 1933. $7.50. 

Mr. Britton is to be congratulated on having written a very 
interesting and well documented history of the Chinese Press 
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durixig the time when modem journalism took the place of 
the older native or indigenous press, the chief organ of which 
was the Peking Gazelle or Ching Poo. In Chapter I Mr. Britton 
gives an account of indigenous newspapers and gazettes and 
then proceeds in a series of eleven chapters to deal with the 
btroduction mto China of the modem press and to give an 
account of those, both Chinese and foreigners, who played 
a prominent part as pioneers and who aided m its development. 
Among the early foreign pioneers occur the weU-known names 
of Milne, Medhiirst, Morrison, Legge, and Wells Williams, 
and ii\ later tinies those of the Major brothers, founders of 
the iS'Acji Pno, Timothy Biehard, Y. J. Allen, all of whom 
well deser%’e due recognition. Of the Chinese, the two out¬ 
standing names are Wang T‘ao and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, whose 
work in connection with the press is dealt with in Chapters IV 
and VIII. A very useful and carefully compiled bibliography 
adds greatly to the value of a work which deserves a much 
more detailed account than space allows here and which is 
bound to become a Itook of reference on the subject of the 
Modern Press in China. Mention must be made of the twenty- 
four plates, giving fai'simile reproductions from the British 
Museum, Bildiotheque Nationale, and othersources of specimen 
pages of the Peking Gaulle and various Chinese newspapers 
puldislied at various dates. Great crc'dit is due to Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh, Ltd., for the e.vcellent manner in which they 
have prtxbired the work. 

^ J- H- Stewart Lockhart. 


The HiMmEi) Names ; A short, introduction to the Study of 
( liin.'.se Poetr>- with illustrative Translations. By Henry 
H. Hart. 8 x 5}. pp. 231. IT.S.A.: University of Cali- 
h.riua Pr,..s.s; (Jn-at Britain: Cambridge University 
Press. 1!I33. 1 Is. Od. ^ 

The title of this laKik gives no hint'of the subject, which is 
Wer .shown by the sub-title. The very lucid popula; 
introduction of thirty-four pages, from which we gathVthat 
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the author agrees with Dr. Florence Ayscough (though that 
lady is not named) about translating Chinese with reference 
to the apparent composition of the characters, is followed by 
versions of 175 short poems. In what sense they are illustrative 
is not very clear, as few of them are referred to in the intro¬ 
duction. No Chinese texts and no references are given, so that 
criticism of the versions as such is not easy. Many of them 
read pleasantly enough and well reveal a beauty which indeed 
it would be hard to conceal, but if— 

“ From my calabash jug 
I drink good old wine 
Until I am jolly drunk.” 

is a fair version of its original, would it not have been kinder 
to have drawn over it a veil ? 

A. Its. A. C. Moule. 

Aanwisten op ethnogkafisch en anthropolooisch gebibd 
VAN DE AFDEELING VOLKENKUNDE VAN HET KoLONIAAI. 
Instituut. (1) OVER 1932, (2) over 1933. 8| x 6J, 
(1) pp. ix + 186, pis. 6, fl. 1.50; (2) pp. vii -f- 90, pis. 6, 
fl. 1.0 Amsterdam : Uitgave van het Instituut, 1933-4. 

These are Mededeeling Nos. xxxii (Afieeling Volkenkunde 
No. 5) and xxxiv (Afdeeling Volkenkunde No. 6) of the 
Royal Colonial Institute at Amsterdam and each contains 
a list of accessions arranged in the order of their donors, etc. 
In both cases this is followed by a geographical table of 
contents and an index of native words. The objects registered 
illustrate native cultures, arts, and crafts, etc., mainly in the 
Dutch East Indies, but also in the West Indies, Melanesia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, Tongking, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, British India, Turkey, Europe, Africa, and South 
America. A few of the items concern physical anthropology 
and prehistoric implements, and there are also some manu¬ 
scripts in native languages. 

$92. 


C. 0. BiAQDEN. 
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Dk Dobpseepubliek Tnganan Pagrinosinoan . By Dt. V. E. 

Robn. 9J X pp. vi + 336, ills. 37, maps and pkns 4. 

SantpoortC. A. Meea, 1933. 

Thismonof^raph, issued by the Kirtya Liefrinck—v. d. Tuuk 
of Ringaradja with the assistance of the Royal Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences, is a very interesting account of a village 
community in Bali, which has preserved many ancient rules 
and customs apparently peculiar to itself. After some general 
desfiriptioii of the place and its inhabitants, the work proceeds 
to deal with its customary law under various aspects, such as 
administration, the family, land and water rights, debts and 
offences, the social organization of the community, their 
religion (wliicli is in origin Hindu), and their calendar of festival 
days, etc. The final .section is also of linguistic interest as it 
comiists of documents in the native languages, with transla¬ 
tions, inclmling the records of actually decided cases. A list 
of native words completes the volume. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


Ai.kxani)Er.s Kampk mcoEN PoKt's-Bonner Orientalistische 
Studieu, Heft 3. By Beknhard Breloer. x 6J, 
pp. xii I 208. pis. .r,, sketch-plans 7, and map 1.’ 
Stuttgart, 19.33. 

.\rter surveying all the e.xtant classical tc.xts dealing with 
Alexftiuler s ..ampnign in the Panjab, the author subjects 
0 a detailed and critical examination those portions which 
relate to the encounter with Porus. and specifically with 
l ie infliniuition given regarding (1) the orders issued by 
. exaiider (2) hus cressing of the Jhelum, and (3) the decisive 
He. lb. t en pr«..ods to deal with the topographical 

evidence on narf I '“terpretation of the 

likclv to he direct «=holai« is 

The writer would ^‘^-identifications. 

Krateros wa.s M tio!^ 

^ Mth the mam body of the Greek 
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army; the reaerves under Melei^er, Attalos, and Gotgias he 
locates about miles north-west of Jhelum, to the north 
of the noth milestone on the road to Rawal Pindi ; as the 
site where Alexander with the attacking force crossed the 
river he fixes on a spot about 24 miles south of Mangla Fort, 
or practically where the Jhelum debouches from the hills; 
while we understand him to hold that the final decisive battle 
was fought round about the village of Naurangabad, opposite 
the town of Jhelum, at the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Pabbi Hills. These views approach most nearly to those 
expressed by General Abbott so long ago as 1852, and followed 
to great extent by the late Mr. V. A. Smith. Meanwhile the 
question of the site of Alexander’s crossing has been the subject 
of a paper by Sir Aurel Stem in the Geographical Journal of 
July, 1932, in which, after detailed local inspection, he has 
stated his reasons for concluding that Alexander matched 
from Taxila through the Salt Range farther west, emerging 
at Baghanwala; that his great camp lay approximately at 
Haranpur ; that he crossed the river near Jalalpui, and that 
the battle was fought somewhere on the south side of the 
river opposite these places. Sir Aurel has been largely in¬ 
fluenced in his decision by his identification of the ’d»tpa of 
Arrian with the spur that juts out by Jalalpur, and the 
praealta fossa of Curtius with the little valley of the Kandar 
Kas torrent, these being the two physical features mentioned 
in the texts best calculated to help in the identification 
of the crossing place, inasmuch as they cannot have altered, 
whereas the islands in the river may have completely changed 
in position and size in the course of more than twenty-two 
centuries. The writer, on the other hand, would identify 
the 'aKpa with the high ground on the west bank of the river 
where the village of Baral is situated, and the fossa with the 
ravine of the Pothawala Kas behind it. Leaving aside the 
question whether the high bank beneath Baral would be 
described as an ’aKpa, these identifications would involve a 
long, and, we think, in view of the nature of the ground 
JBAS. JAXUXBT 1935. 13 
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and the violent rainstorm in the night, impracticable route 
for Alexander’s troops. When making them, Herr Breloer 
had not yet seen Sir Aurel’s paper : an Appendix, however, 
has been added, in which the latter's conclusions have been 
controverted. 

Ajwrt from the unsuitability of the terrain to the north 
of the Pabbi Hills, so fully demonstrated by Sir Aurel, for 
the movements of elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry, 
and particularly for the wide outflanking movement of 
Koinos, the whole tenor of the stratagems and preparations 
described seems directed towards a rapid surprise crossing 
and attack from no distant point, instead of a lengthy detour 
that would have involved both delay and fatigue. It is 
diflicult, moreover, to conceive how the material of the fleet 
of boats and rafts and the horses could have been conveyed 
to the Pothawala Kas site without being observed by enemy 
spies and observers posted on the Mangla and other bills 
that overlook that area. We think also (cf. Arrian, v, 20) 
that for the passage of unwieldy boats and rafts built on 
atuffwl skins, a passage would bo selected, not where the 
rivet iHsue<l from the hills, where the bed was pebbly and 
the current likely to l)e stronger, but where the bed was 
wider and tlic current lo.ts rapid. The direction of Alexander's 
Hiarrh from Tnxila to the Hydaspes, and thencetothe Hypanis, 
as given by Strabo, and the distance recorded by Pliny as 
that given by Alexander's own surveyors, cannot safely be 
brushed a.side by the arguments used by V. A. Smith. Nor 
can we neglect the statement of Curtius that one of the 
Imats was wre(’ke,l on a rock ■. and Cunningham has told 
us that rocks are still to be found in the river only between 
Dilawnr anti .lalalpur. Another point may be briefly noticed ; 
the po.sition assigned by Herr Breloer, influenced apparently 
by his identification of the crossing place, to the reserve force 
under Meleager and others, being surrounded on most sides by 
Idgher ground (as the 1 in. ^ ] mile S.S. would indicate) and 
lM«mg some 5 miles distant from the river, is hardly acceptable. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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MySTIK ttND GlaUBK 1M ZuSAMMENHANO MIT DEE MlSBIOM 
AUY Java. By Dr. B. M. Schdcehan. Haag, 1933. 

This is a learned study of the various streams of cultural 
influence that have been brought to bear on the Javanese, 
with special reference to the mysticism of Islam which merged 
with, and to a certain extent replaced, both the primordial 
beliefs of the Javanese and the teachings inculcated by 
Hinduism. The author makes a careful analysis of Javanese 
mystical thought and therefrom deduces the methods which 
should be employed for introducing the teachings of 
Christianity. Though written primarily for the mission to 
Java, and from a missionary viewpoint, it is evident that the 
author has devoted much study to the works of the best 
authorities on the subject; and it is gratifying to note this 
consideration for the beliefs and opinions of the Javanese 
people. 

906, H. G. Quabitch Wales. 


India and Java. By Bwan Raj Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta, 1933. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s Greater India 
Society’s Bulletin No. 5, to which has been appended a 
collection of inscriptions, from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra, with translations for which Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti is responsible, though most of them appear to 
have been previously published and discussed by other 
scholars. Dr. Chatterjee’s portion of the work, though not 
remarkable for much originality, is a very useful outline of 
Javanese history and clearly indicates the extent of Indian 
cultural influences in this direction. It is the more welcome 
since most of the material for the study of the subject, on 
which the author relies, is in the Dutch language, and hence 
is not generally available to English-speaking students. 

■A.. 2. H. G. Quaritch Wales. 
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Abta 91 Abcheologia : Revista. Fasc. 7-8, 1931-2. B7 
O. Taerau. 12| X 9}, pp. 104. Iasi: Institutul de 
Arte Grafice “ Brawo ”, 1933. Lei 350, Frs. 60. 

This review, edited by Professor Tafrali of Iasi, Romania, 
is devoted to the study of Romanian art and arcli®ology. 
Most of the articles, of which some are written in French 
and the others written in Romanian, have a summary and 
arc mostly written by Professor Tafrali. 

Tlie most important article is on the art treasure of the 
church of .Sucevitza. 

Ill another article the author deals with supposed neolithic 
inscriptions showing the existence of an alphabet which, in 
the belief of the author, resembles the signs of the Glozal finds. 
In three places in Northern Moldavia a potsherd and a bone, 
also a handle of a jar, and finally two pieces of sandstone were 
found ; on the latter a picture of an animal w'ith a few letters 
near tlu' head and on a second the figure of a human being, 
very crude, with two lines of signs, twenty-four in all. Of these 
the author finds twenty-three chiefly in the Glozal inscriptions 
and others of a similar hind like Alvao. etc. 

But this courlu.sion is somewhat vitiated by the fact that, 
in the first place, the articles were not found at a very great 
depth and, secondly, by the a.s8ertion of the peasant who 
discovered them that he found, quite near them, an axe and 
a com as widl as other potsherds with coloured designs which 
may all 1)<> of a recent origin. 

There are also other article.s of minor importance in the 
review, all well illustrated, together with a bibliography. 

M. Gaster. 


Sanoit Bh.CCa (I. Rao Bhairav], By Maharana Vijaya- 
imvj, or niuRAMPCR. 12 x 9. pp. xvi + 316, pis 11. 
Bombay : Taraporevala Son.s and Co. [ 1933 ], 

mill!!’' " rli treatise on Indian 

• ndeed, the author assures us that “ all technical 
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details . . . have been rigidly excluded ” because the 
primary motive for publication has been to place “ within 
easy reach and by simple means practicable knowledge 
of the main melodies and modes of Indian music Yet 
it is not merely the native whom the author has in mind 
but rather “the student of Indian music abroad’’, and 
on this account the letterpress is also in English and 
French. 

There is a “foreword” by the well known Indian art 
critic K. H. Vakil, who tells us that this book “ presumes 
the necessity for the adaptation of Indian music to modem 
requirements”. What this latter may be is not explicitly 
stated, but one can only hope that it does not mean a further 
lease of life for the Western harmonium (or piano-accordion) 
and violin in Indian music and the adoption of the saxophone 
and flute of the West which we see on the “ jacket ” of the 
book and in the borders of the illustrations. 

At any rate the author’s notation of the Ra^ Bhairav 
and the Rdginis Bengali, Bhairavi, Madhurmdhavi, Bairari, 
and Sindkavi in the scale of the West (which will be interpreted 
by the West in its equally tempered scale) cannot possibly 
prove “helpful to those generally interested in Indian 
music ”. I am afraid that “ the student of Indian music 
abroad ” will not find much in this book that cannot be more 
readily turned to in works on Indian music by Europeans. 
They will certainly be perplexed by the music table on 
page 235. Here the form of the sharp is given quite a novel 
outline whilst in the E flat Clarinet (and elsewhere) the 
F sharp should not be above the line. 

The book is well printed, on excellent paper, by the Times 
of Indian Press, Bombay, and there are eleven well produced 
plates although the contents pages only mention eight. These 
latter are the work of an Indian (?) artist M. B. Sawant. 

H. 6. Farmer. 


A. 6. 
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Abcbivks from Erech. Neo-Babylonian and Persian 
Periods. By Raymond Philip Dougherty. Goucber 
College Cuneiform Inscriptions. Vol. II. Ilf X 9, 
pp. Ixv + 76. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1933. £l 4.1. Gd. 

This second volume of the Goucher College Cuneiform 
Inscriptions has a melancholy personal interest as being 
presumably the la.st work of its much-regretted author. 
In conU-nts it is a continuation of the first volume, which 
was devoted to documents of the reigns of Nebuchadrezzar 
and Niibonidus, whereas the present includes most of the 
reigns betu'cen Kimdalanu and Cambyses. The substance 
of the tablets is in the usual range of Neo-Babylonian “ con¬ 
tracts", and hence very miscellaneous. Some thirty of the 
more- interesting have been selected and translated by the 
author in his introduction, and to these there is added a 
complete list of names atid a regi.ster of all the texts published, 
with their dates, and a summary note of the contents of 
each. Both in the translations and in the name-list a few 
critieisms of detail might I»e .sugge.sted, and the proof-reading 
is oi'casionally defective, hut a collection of texts can be 
pro.perly judged only as a re.sult of detailed study, which 
has hut seldom fallen to the share of this class of “ contracts ” ; 
it must he hoped that the work so promisingly begun by 
Ungnad and San Niccolo may again be carried on. Meanwhile 
the late Professor Dougherty has done full justice to his 
port as a publisher of new material. His copies, in particular, 
are admirable in decision and clarity. C. J. GadD. 

A. X 

Irani.sche Dexkmaler. By E. Herzfeld. 16 X 11. 
hieferung 1, Rcihe 1, A, Tafeln I-XVIII; pp. 12. 
Liefenmg 2, Reihe 1. A, Tafeln XIX-XXX ; pp. 10. 
Liefenmgen 3,4. Reihe 1, B. Tafeln I-XXVII; TabeUe 1; 
pp. 26. Berlin; Dietrich Reimers, 1933. 

With the.se parts Professor Herzfeld begins the series of 
his larger publication of the monuments of Persia, announced 
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some time since. In a preface to the first part he outlines 
his programme ; six series, each with subdivisions, ranging 
from pre-historic to Islamic antiquities, and he looks forward 
to a work comprising in all about a thousand plates which, 
both in size and cost, will be suitable only for libraries. 
Fullness, sumptuosity, and high cost seem to be so generally 
accepted now as the rule for archaeological publications 
that it must be presumed that this limitation, and all it 
implies, has been taken into account. 

The first two parts, 30 plates, are occupied the first with 
water-colour drawings, the second with photographs, of 
pottery and small antiquities from a pre-historic settlement 
at Persepolis. No metal of any kind having been found 
with them, the author is no doubt entitled to assign them 
to the stone-age, hazardous as the term is in these regions. 
In a short introduction he studies the forms and ornaments 
of the pottery and of the other remains, making many com¬ 
parisons with the bewildering wealth of such material now 
obtained from a multitude of ancient sites extending from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus, and even to China. As 
a result of these stylistic comparisons he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the Persepolis pottery is the oldest of all as yet 
found in Persia or Mesopotamia. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the distinct relationship of these sherds with others 
from farther east in Persia and from Baluchistan, in view 
of the known connections between Babylonia and the Indus 
valley at a rather later period. 

Parts 3 and 4 (27 plates) are devoted to the pottery which 
has lately come upon the antiquity-market from Nihavand 
(which the author calls by a classical form Niphauanda). 
The actual place of origin is the mound Tepe Giyan, a little 
to the south-west of the town, now said to have argely 
disappeared as a result of native zeal in the acquisition of 
fertilizing earth and, later, of antiquities. These plates, 
too, are preceded by a short but careful study of the types 
and dates of the characteristic vases now to be found in 
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many museums, but hitherto unclassified owing to lack 
of scientific data. Professor Herzfeld provides also a table 
of the various classes of this pottery, and an assignment of 
them to a chronological order. His arrangement does not 
appear to differ very materially from that established by 
excavations ma<le at the place by MM. Contenau and 
Ghirshman, though Professor Hcrzfeld’s table was made 
up before their results were known. There is, however, 
a notable divergence in the absolute chronology suggested 
from the two sides, which is partly due to a difference of 
opinion as to the absolute date of the Susa potteries, but 
partly concerns also a matter which should be capable of 
more positive decision, the date of the end of the Nihavand 
sericH. Here the other discoveries of the French excavators, 
particularly the daggers, give evidence which seems decisive. 

« C. J. Gadd, 


Die Chrdnik des Ibn Ijas in Gemeinschaft mit Moritz 
S oBERNiiEiM. Hernusgogeben von Paul Kahle und 
Muhammku Mustafa. Funfter Teil a.h. 922-8 /a.d. 
1510-1522. 10 X 7, pp. 493. Leipzig: D. M. G. (Bib¬ 
liotheca Islaiuica, Band 5), 1932. (See JRAS. 1934, 
p. 039, for VierU'r Teil.) 


Ihe Egyptian History of Ibn lyas, who witnessed the 
conquest of the country by the Osmanli Sultan Selim I 
was prud<>d in t’a^o a.h. 1311-12 in three volumes. The 
jwrioii covered l,y Professor Kuhle's edition is that of the 
Hurd Cairene volume. The editors have prefixed a preface 
m which tlic MSS. of the work are classified and described • 
these, are very numerous, the most important being an auto! 
graph of the author preserv'ed in the Library of Muhammad 
a -hut.h at Istainhul. The Cairene edition has a lacuna for 
Thi. could accordiug 

pj. „ |T“" !“ ■ '* “PP”'.* MSS. ta 

P». »d Lmogr^l, i, i, to b,, „g„,tod th.t thi. fMk 
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was not executed before reprinting matter already in th« 
bands of students. 

The difference in quantity between the two editions 
does not seem to be very considerable for, though the new 
edition has 490 pages to 322 of the other, the latter contains 
29 lines to 22 or 23 of the former, and probably contains 
more words to the line. Perhaps the most important addition 
is the supplement to a serious lacuna which occurs on page 109 
of the Cairene copy, and fills pages 160-2 of the new text. 
In the main the relation of the Cairene text to the other 
would seem to be that of a corrected copy to a rough draft; 
for not only does the autograph teem with forms which 
violate Arabic grammar, but the original verses introduced 
by the author are at times quite unmetrical. Thus the 
following (p. 109) is given as a Khafiflme. 

The Cairene edition has a correct verse 

On page 111 the following figures as a SarV bne 

The Cairene copy has a line which gives the second name 
correctly and which it is possible to scan. 

It must be observed that though the autograph occasionally 
offers better readings than the Cairene edition this is by 
no means invariably the case; thus p. 46,1. 3, 
is clearly corrupt for 4lU.j 4)^ (Cairene ed., 

p. 33, 1. 7). 

Although, then, the amount furnished by the new edition 
is not neghgible and the editors’ preface is of great value, 
students of the work will do well to consult both texts. 

A . 28 . D. S. Mahgoliouth. 
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NoUVELLES ReCHERCHES ARCnfelliOGIQUES A Bamiyan. 
Par J. Hackin’, avec la collaboration de J. Carl. 
M^moires de la Delfgation Aich^ologique Fran 5 aise en 
Afglianistan, Tome III. 15 x 11, pp. iv + 90, pis. 84 
(12 in colour), figs, in text 12. Paris: Editions 
G. Van Oest, 193,'}. Frs. 300. 

This is the third volume of the Memoires de la Del^alion 
ArMdoffique Fran^ise en Afghtnistan. In the previous 
volume (ArUignit^Ji houddhiqnes de Bamiyan), which appeared 
in 1928, MM. Gwlard ami Hackin described the results 
of their explorations at this site up to the end of 1924, when 
want of funds and of the mechanical appliances required 
to reach the more inaccessible grottos precluded further 
work. The present volume presents the results of the fresh 
researches so skilfully carried out from May to October, 
19:10, by M. Hackin assisted by MM. Jean Carl and Emile 
llampiet. This later exploration has enabled the author to 
supplement (in Part 1) the details and conclusions previously 
recorded in resp4>rt of the sites examined in 1923-4. Part 2 
is devoted to a des<Tiption of the grottos which were not 
visited in those years. Part 3 contains a most interesting 
account of the exploration at the foot of the cliff to the 
east of the 3.5 metres Biuhlha, in the \'icinity of which must 
have 8to(Kl the convent of the ancient king mentioned by 
Hsiiiui-tsang, where one of the oldest grottos (G) was 
completely excavated, di.sclosing remains which M. Hackin 
aasigns to tht' third centurx' of our era. It was here that 
M, Hackin recoveml a mass of bark MSS., unfortunately 
all stuck to each other or to the debris of earth owing to the 
pi'reolation of water. Snch fragments of the.se as could be 
detached anti .set up umb'r glass have been examined and 
described (.7.1cexx, .Tan. Mars. 1932) by M. Sylvan L4vi, who 
has assigned them to pt'riods between the third to fourth and 
seventh to eighth centurie.s. thus eolroborating M. Hackin’s 
dating of the ac-ulpture and decoration of the grotto. Part 4 
is devoted to a detailiHl account of the decorative painting in an 
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octagonal grotto in the cliff at Kakrak, great part of which 
was found preserved beneath an adhesive coating of clay, which 
had evidently been laid on by pious hands to protect the 
paintings from mutilation. The removal of this coating, through 
the skill and patience of M. Bacquet, revealed some striking 
work showing unmistakable Iranian influences. The elaborate 
character of the designs, the fineness of execution, and the 
colours employed will be seen from plates Iv-lviii (figs. 
64, 65, I and J). Part 5 contains a descriptive list of the 
objects found at Bamiyan and Kakrak now deposited in 
the Kabul Museum and in the Musde Guimet; while in 
Part 6 M. Hackin states briefly the general conclusions he 
has been able to formulate in regard to the different styles 
represented and their chronological sequence. 

M. Hackin and his collaborators must be congratulated 
on the marked success with which these difficult operations 
were carried out, on the promptitude with which the results 
were made public, and on the abundance and excellence of 
the photographs that illustrate the mimoire, many of which 
disclose photographic skill of high order. The artistic talent 
of M. Carl has preserved to us several specimens of the colour 
effects, thus providing an invaluable permanent record 
of some of these fast perishing early decorative paintings, 
956. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

L’OEUVBE DE la D^L^GATION ArCH^IOLOGIQUE FRAN9AI8E 

EN Afghanistan (1922-1932). 1. Archeologie bouddhique. 

Par J. Hackin. lOJ X 7^, pp. 79, figs. 61. Tokyo: 

Maison Franco-Japonaise, 1933. 

This brief, yet comprehensive, survey of the work achieved 
by the French Archeeological Mission to Afghanistan, fuller 
details of which, with a wealth of admirable plates, have been 
published in three folio volumes of Memoires, is based on 
a series of lectures delivered by the author at the Maison 
Franco-Japonaise at Tokyo in November, 1932 - January, 
1933. Initiated under the skilful guidance of the great expert 
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in Buddhist art, M. Alfred Foucher, the aim of the Mission 
was to explore in a methodical and scientific manner those 
areas in northern Afghhnistan which were intermediary 
from the point of view of Buddhist archseology between 
Central Asia and India, and which had only been examined 
more or less superficially by a few travellers in the past. 
Apart from certain important identifications of ancient 
sites visitcfl by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hsiian-tsang, 
in the seventh century a.d.. the results of the Mission have been 
to throw a flofxl-light upon the cultural history of these 
parts (luring the early centuries of our era and to provide 
a relinlile rt'cord of th*' remains still existing. The excavations 
at HiuJda (Hsuan-taangs Hi-h), near Jalalabad, produced 
an une.\js!ctedly rich harvest, revealing in an abundance 
of stuccos a very remark-able development of “ Greco- 
Biiiiiihist " art, of wliich the somewhat stereotyped sculpture 
of (iandhuru and Udyaiia previously known to us gives 
little or no conception. M. Hackin draws special attention 
to the marked atlinity of some of the figures with Grecian 
ac.ul])tures pri'Served in musi-ums in Europe. In some features, 
moreover, the work reminds us of Gothic and medieval 
art ; . and we are tempted to speculate as to what artistic 
development miglit have been accomplished in this region 
hod it not beim ovemm by the Hui.ia hordes, and later by 
the iconoclastic armies of Islam. The explorations at and 
around Bamiyim and Kakruk, so skilfully carried out in 
the face of many difficulties, have provided us with an 
invaluable rceonl of the sculpture and, perhaps even more 
imjKirtant, of the (b'corntive paintings surviving at these 
aitr'S, which have enabled M. Hackin to aasign certain remains 
to specific {reriiHls. to trace the different influences, Hellenistic, 
Saasaninn, Kiishan, and Indian, that arc disclosed, and to 
BUggest the route l.y which these influences passed to the 
Far East. Short notes are given of the excavations at Paitava 
wid Begram, near the modem Charikar, at Dolffitar-i- 
Noshirwan. some eighty miles north of the Kakrak grottos, 
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and at a few sites in Baktria. The poverty of the finds at 
Balkh itself and in its vicinity have been emphasized and 
explained by M. Foucher elsewhere. 

The figures in the plates, which have been excellently 
prepared, furnish an appropriate selection of the more 
representative objects recovered. The one desideratum is 
a map showing the position of all the sites referred to. 

This little volume will serve as a handy synopsis for those 
who can not afford the more costly tomes of the Mimoires 
of the notable work done by a band of eminent French scholars 
towards filling a large gap in our knowledge of the contacts 
between Central Asia, Iran, and India. 

9S8. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Annual Report of the Arch.®ological Department 
OP H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions for the year 1929-30. 
By G. Yazdani. 13 x 10, pp. x -f- 64, plates 14, 
map 1. Ra. 5. Ditto for the year 1930-31. pp, x-f 56, 
plates 10. Rs. 5. Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1933. 

These two well printed reports, with their excellent plates, 
show the valuable work of conservation and exploration that 
continues to be carried on by the Archaeological Dept, of 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions under the expert guidance 
of Mr. Yazdani. The first volume describes the remains 
of the hill fortresses of Raichur and YMgir, and a few other 
sites, as well as the extensive conservation work in progress 
at Bldar, The second volume deals chiefly with the work 
in hand at Bidar, and is illustrated by ten most attractive 
photographs of local monuments, including the unique 
Chavbara tower that dominates the city and its surroundings, 
erected apparently in the Bahmani period. Among new 
inscriptions discovered here during the year is one recording 
that the Great Mosque in the fort was built by Muhammad 
Shah II in a.d. 1423. We look forward to the early appearance 
of the monograph on Bidar, to the preparation of which 
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Mr. Yazdsni has been devoting such labour and care. Under 
the heading of Conservation, brief reference is made to 
two valuable discoveries at Ajanta, namely of another 
fresco, painted in several episodes, in Cave XVI, and of a new 
subject, hitherto hidden by overlying dirt and varnish, 
in Cave X. We may take this opportunity of congratulating 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s government on the very important 
work accomplished at Ajanta and Ellora. 

W7. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


A OciitK TO IsMAiLi Litkbature, (Prize Publication Fund, 
Vol XIII,) By W. Ivanow. 8^ x 5^, pp. xii,+ 138. 
l/ondon ; Royal Asiatic >Society, 1933. 6s. 

.Mr. Ivanow has baaed this extremely useful bibliography 
on an Ismaili Fihml which he found in Lucknow a few 
years ago. The full title of the work is al-Majmu‘ ft FihristV 
1-ktUuh and the author was Isma'il b. ‘Abd-al-Rasul ofUjjain, 
who died about 118.3-1769. 

In the pre.serit work the editor has given us not the ill- 
nrTange<| partisan work of UjjainI, but an orderly summary, 
uniler appropriate headings and in chronological order, 
of all.Ismaili liooks known by name or in fact. To this he 
has prefi.M'd an int«>ro8ting account of modern Ismailis, 
thei>- origin, and their literature. 

The flood of liglit that has been thrown on the Ismaili 
movement in tlie last few years is astonishing. Mr. Ivanow’s 
bibliography will be invaluable to any who are able to gain 
access to the hidden libraries of which he speaks. 

^ Alfred Guillaume. 


The .Iewish Foundation ok Islam. 
Torrev. In. 8vo. pp. vi -f 164. 
Institute of Religion Pre.sa). 


By Charles Gutter 
New York (Jewish 


Five lrcturr.s given by Profe.ssor Torrey in 1931 are gathered 
tiled in Arabia after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586. 
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They established a chain of trade settlements at Teima, 
Khaibar, Yathrib, and Mecca. Whatever view may be taken 
of the author’s emphasis on Jewish influence, there can 
be no doubt that his criticism of the assertion (often made) 
that the Jews of Arabia were ignorant and mostly proselytes 
deserves careful consideration. He thinks that Muhammad 
learned of the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel from the 
Jews and that the story of ‘Isa and His mother came from 
the Prophet’s “ own imagination ’’. He denies (against 
Wellhauseu) that the Quran exhalts ‘Isa above the saints 
of the O.T. In that case what are we to think of the miraculous 
birth of Isa ? 

Professor Torrey discusses the Meccan and Medinan 
suras in a fresh and interesting way, avoiding the theory 
of interpolation of Medinan verses in Meccan chapters 
by making them refer to Jews in Mecca. 

I feel misgivings about the author’s emphasis on Jewish 
influence. One might pass a title such as “ The Jewish 
foundation of the Quran ”, which after all is what the author 
deals with; but the foundation of Islam is something 
much larger than Judaism. Nevertheless the book is one 
that provokes further study of a field that has lain fallow 
over long. A. Guillaume. 

987. _ 

The Historical Inscriptions of South India Collected 
TILL 1923 and Outlines of Political History. By 
Robert Sewell, edited by S. Kjhshnaswamy Aiyanqar. 
11 X 8^, pp. xiv -f 452, map 1. Madras : Diocesan 
Press, Vepery, 1932. £1 Is. 

This is a book of unusual value. It is a digest of the 
inscriptions of South India, at least of all those that are of the 
slightest historical value, arranged in chronological order, 
undated inscriptions being given their approximate place, A 
running commentary is provided which when possible fills up 
gaps from other sources. The result is much more readable than 
a mere digest would be. The book makes accessible the vast 
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stores of epigraphical nmterial not hitherto available in 
'Rn gWu'K ^ and with its full references to soui'ces will be indis¬ 
pensable to all classes of students. It is interesting to see 
how rival rulers contradict one another in their accounts of 
their exploits, and the fact that a statement is engraved on 
stone or copper is no guarantee of veracity. 

The liook is in the main the work of the late Mr. Robert 
Sewell, who had been engaged in its preparation for many 
years. The Government of Madras has undertaken its 
publication through the University of Madras. Professor 
Krishnaswatny Aiyangar has seen it through the press, 
added many valuable notes which bring the text .quite up 
to date, and generally devoted a great deal of time and labour 
to the hook. The text occupies some 300 pages and the 
genealogical tables, many of them now put together for the 
first time, with the notes on them, occupy nearly 100 pages. 
In a book like this, w'hicli is so full of proper names, there are 
a good many misprints which we hope, to .see corrected in 
the next edition, when a more rigid uniformity in nomenclature 
should also be observed. The Index on the whole is good, 
but could be considerably improved; care should have 
been t.aken that there .should be onlv one entry for each 
individual. It is. however, the matter that counts, and the 
author and editor have given us a most solid work which 
will fonn the foundation of future research on the history 
of the Tamil country. 

J. Allan. 

Thk Hko.nzes ok Nal.snda and Hindd-Javanese Art. 
»y Ur. A. .1, Bernet Kempers. 9J x 6J, pp. iv -f- 
plates SS, text illustrations 2. Leiden: Late E J 
Rrill. Ltd.. 1933. 

In tl.i,s monograph, which is a reprint from Bijdranen 
tot dr Tnol-, Ixind- e» Volhenlunde van Nederhndsch-Indie, 
vol. 90. fa.sr. ]. the author discusses in minute detail the 
oharacterLstirs of a number of bronxes found in the ruins 
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of a Buddhist monastery at Nalanda. They include images 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and various divinities, male 
and female ; and their iconography is considered with reference 
to their postures, attributes, details of costume, and so forth, 
comparatively and carefully. The general conclusion arrived 
at is that these bronzes are of the Pala style and period, 
and show some affinities with the art of other countries which 
have been influenced by Magadha and Bengal. Some of 
them have a good deal of resemblance with some specimens 
of Hindu-Javanese art; and this the author attributes 
to the importation of Pala images into Eastern Java, for 
Central Java was apparently not affected at all. So far as 
a layman can judge, this conclusion is right, on the evidence 
produced, which is well illustrated by the plates, although 
their scale is rather small. They are, however, only a part 
of the author’s evidence, which included a much larger number 
of photographs duly enumerated on pp. 78-84. The notes 
give copious references to the existing literature on the subject, 
which is scattered and fairly considerable. 

907. C. 0. Blagdex. 


JUBILAUMSBAND HERAUSGEOEBEN VON DER DeUTSCHEN 

Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens anlasslich ihres 60 jahrigen Bestehens 
1873-1933. Teil I. 9| x Tj, pp. xxii -f 409, pis. 61 
(including one in colour and five maps), maps 2 (one in 
text, one folding). Tokyo; im Selbstverlag der 
Gesellschaft, 1933. 

The occasion for the publication of this work is indicated 
by its title. The present volume, after a preface signed by 
the members of the publication committee, half a dozen 
letters of good wishes from honorary members of the Society 
(among whom the venerable scholar Basil Hall Chamberlain 
is of special interest to British readers), and a table of contents, 
consists of twenty-two articles dealing with a great variety 
of subjects. Two of them are concerned with natural history 
JRAS. JASCARV 1935. 14 
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and one with statistics relating to cancer, but the rest are 
all more or less on matters falling within the sphere of Oriental 
studies, as usually understood. Two writers deal with 
specimens of Chinese literature, viz. Ur. E. von Zach, “ Aus 
dcm WSn Hsiian. Lu Chi’s erweiterte Ferlenkette in 50 
Abschnitten,” and Dr. P. X. Biallas, “ Aus den ‘ Neun Liedern ’ 
des K’ii YUan " ; Ur. Walter Fuchs records what the Chinese 
of the seventeenth century knew about Germany, while 
Dr. Fr, Hiibottcr writes of Chinese medicine and H. Stubel 
and Li Huo-Min pre.sent a brief but well illustrated pre¬ 
liminary rejKirt of an ethnological tour in the island of 
Hainan. 


The lion's share, however, naturally falls to Japan, which 
is represented by Knshiwa Ohyama on the prehistoric Yayoi 
culture, Dr. Arnold Gubler's description of the two small 
islands Kishiri and Kebun oif the north-west coast of Hokkaido, 
Dr. Alfr<>d Bohner’s account of the traces of sixteenth and 
seventwuitli century Christians in lyo, Father Georg Schur- 
hamrner on the Jesuit niksionarics of the same period and their 
influence on Joprtne,se painting, the late Dr. Shuzo Kure on 


the influence of foreign ((‘.specially German) medicine on 
Japanese metluxls, Frofo.ssor Dr. K. Haushofer on the foreign 
policy of Japan in connection with the increase of its population 
and the urge towards expansion and emigration, Professor 
Johannes B. Kraus on the family and economics in old and 
new Julian, Dr. Karl Weidingor on the legend of the founda¬ 
tion of an ancamt Kwannon temple in Tokyo, and seven 
short Japanese po(>m.s set to music by Jos. Laska, while 
three articles on Japanese literature, viz. J. Barth on the 
drama, with spc-cal reference to two No plays in which the 
hm, ,h, K.pkiy., D,. 

etc., of Okamoto Kido's play 0,aJta Sckloss. Dr. F. M 

w,. a, ^ 

t»n»criptioa, hcimile 

of title ■■.A™S.,ik,U,«:tiiDfGertiohtt„ 
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von liebenden Frauen”, complete this long and varied 
list. It will have been gatho-ed that most of the contents 
appeal mainly to specialists, but that there is also a great 
deal of more general interest in the volume, which is entirely 
worthy of the occasion. 

984 . C. 0. Blagden. 

Catalogue du Mus^e Abase du Caibe. 

1. Les bois a ^pigraphes jusqu’A L’ipoQUE Mamlouke. 
Par M. Jean David Weill. 14 x 10, pp. viii + 89, 
31 plates. Cairo, 1931. 

2. Les bois sculpt^es jusqu a l’^poque Ayyoubid. Par 
M. Edmond Pauty. 14 x 10, pp. vii -f 75, 104 plates. 
Cairo, 1931. 

The Islamic woodwork in the Museum earlier than the 
beginning of the Aiyubid period (sixth to twelfth century) 
includes more than 300 pieces, of which a respectable 
proportion is attributable to the first centuries of Islam. 
Generally the pre-Aiyubid series consists of beams, friezes, 
doors, panels, prayer niches, and other fixtures from buildings, 
and these objects, which are often fragmentary, are decorated 
by carving usually admirable for its design and execution 
and sometimes magnificent in its art and unsurpassed in 
its way. Nearly all the pieces came from Cairo or its neighbour¬ 
hood, some excellent ones having been obtained from the 
exploration of Fustat and from the recent discoveries at 
‘Ain §ira near by. A good many of them bear inscriptions. 

M. Weill establishes the text of the inscriptions, translates 
it, and comments on it. M. Pauty describes every piece that 
is ornamented and adds observations on artistic relations 
and style. Each book has an introduction showing briefly 
the results in its own subject and each has illustrations 
representing nearly all the objects with which it concerns 
itself. As indicated by its title, M. Weill’s book covers the 
Aiyubid period as well as the time before it. 

M. Weill’s treatment of the inscriptions is able and thorough; 
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he succeeds in overcoming a number of difficulties of decipher¬ 
ment and brings out various points of interest not apparent 
at first sight. For the most part the texts consist of Qur’anic 
and other formulas and their obvious value consists of the 
view of the development of the Arabic script in Egypt that 
they afford when placed in order and a number of dates of 
objects that they give. There are few dated pieces earlier 
than the eleventh century, the earliest are some taken from 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun and belonging no doubt to the time 
of its foundation (2C5-879). Some of the pieces appear to 
be older than the mosque, but it is not easy to estimate 
their dates precisely. It may be worth noting,' therefore, 
that the formula which occurs on two of them 

and not on any of the others as may be seen from the index, 
is part of the text which El Mansur ‘‘ ordered his followers 
to write on tlieir })ack8 (Aj^ani ix, 121) ” and is found on 
a tc.vtile bearing the name of Harun or Rashid which was 
publi.shed l)y Dr. Kiihnel in I.slam, so that there is some 
ground for supym.sing that it was a device of the first Abbasids 
indicating a date perhaps as early as the second half of the 
eighth century. 


M. I’auty groups liis carvings together according to types 
under a chronological arrangement, for which he obtains a 
departure from a dated pre-I.slamic work and later is able 
to Utili/.e the results of M. Weill. In the absence of any guide 
for the lkii.shidid iMThxl. he is obliged to make some reserve 
m a-vsigning pieces to this time. It may be felt also that 
there IS a good deal of unavoidable uncertainty as to the dates 
of some of the pieces ascribed to periods earlier than the third 


cen ury of the Hijra. Generally, however, his results are not 
hkely to 1m> di.sputetl. They enable one to see the great changes 
in the design an<i style of wood-carving in Egypt that were 
produc'd in the eourse of a few centuries. The work of 
claa.s,fie«„on. whi. h nm.st have involved much patient labour, 
has iK^en carrasl out in a way that will be generally appreciated. 
ff-n 23. 24. B ^ 

R. Guest. 
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Padmauanda Mahakavya by Amaracandra Suri. 
Critically edited with Introductions, Indices, and 
Appendices by H. R. Kapadia. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, LVIII. 9^ x 6, pp. 99 + 667. Baroda ; Oriental 
Institute, 1932. Rs. 14. 

Saktisangama Tantra. Critically edited with a preface 
by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. In four volumes: 
Vol. I, Kalikhanda- Gaekwad's Oriental Series, LXI. 
9^ X 6, pp. xiii + 280. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1932. Rs. 2.8. 

The first of these books, a poem by a thirteenth century 
Jaina writer, some of whose works are already known to us, 
narrates at length the life of the first Tirthariikara in full 
kdvya style. The author displays his mastery of all the recipes 
for the manufacture of verse, including a full knowledge 
of metre and of the rhetorical figures ; but something more 
than that is needed for creating poetry, and that something 
is lacking. But, if of little value as an addition to Sanskrit 
literature, it will be of interest to students of Jain legends. 
The editing is good and the glosses at the foot of the pages 
useful. An appendix gives the text of a shorter work by the 
same author, the Jinendracarita, describing the twenty-four 
Tirthaihkaras. 

The other work is the first instalment of a Tantric text 
of some importance dating from the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and is likely to enlarge our knowledge of the later 
Saiva and Vaisnava sects. Comment on it is best reserved 
till publication is completed, but I would express the hope 
that the editor will provide us in the final volume with a full 
synopsis. As it stands, it is none too easy to extract the 
points of interest. 

S67, 870 . E. H. Johnston. 
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Thx Cokmentabiss on the Pbajnaparamitas : Volumen 1st. 
The Abhisamayalaakaraloka of Haribhadra. being 
a commentary on the Abhisamayalariikara of 
Maitreyanatha and the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita. 
Edited with Introduction and Indices by Gioseppe 
Tocci. Oaekwad’a Oriental Series, LXII, X 6, 
pp. vi + 55 + 589. Baroda ; Oriental Institute, 
19.32. Rs. 12. 


The nature of the variou.s Mahayana sutras grouped under 
the heading of Prajnaparamita is such that without help 
we cannot be sure of grasping the meaning read into them 
by contcinporarie.s; the appearance of this, the first- published 
commentary on any of them, is thus an event of great import¬ 
ance to Buddhist scholars. As the real introduction is to 
appear in a later volume, readers will be well advised, before 
starting on it, to consult Stcherbatsky’s edition of the Abhi- 
mmayahthkara and a recent article by Dr. Obermiller in Acta 
Orientalia, xi, 1-131. As for the former work, according 
to the title page of this book Maitreyanatha composed the 
kdrikan, that is, the editor accepts the conjecture that Asafiga 
had a real teacher of that name. But Haribhadra, whose 
work wa.s written in the Trikutaka Vihara in the reign of 
Dhariimpfila (described as rajyabhitddixnndapalila), makes it 
clear that, like Sthiranwti in his just published commentary 
on the Muithyruilmribhaya, he understands Maitreya to be 
the future Buddha,^ whence it follows that he believed in 
the story that the teaching was revealed to isaiiga by him; 
an , as the form Maitreyanatha occurs nowhere in the text, 
the editor might have been better advised to avoid its use 
and the msmuat.on thereby of a theory not held by his author. 

Ihe Abhim,myall,nkara consists of a set of mnemonic 
verwvs, ahnast iini„tolligil,le by themselves, setting out the 
octrrnal scheme for the attainment of Buddhahood, and 

1930), those word, 

nwat Z* to Coorlt ’ “ 
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ostensibly it is based on the Astasdhasrikd \ this commentary 
accordingly expounds the latter in the light of the former 
so as to bring them mto unison. It has therefore a double 
value, as explaining the difiBcult terms in the sutra and as 
elucidating the dogmatic position of the kdrilcds. Though 
written from the Madhyamika-Svatantrika standpoint, it 
elaborates a system which in essentials does not differ from 
that of the Yogacaras except in the capital point of denying 
any reality to vijmna, and it would seem that the two schools 
differed only on certain philosophic questions, and not on 
the practical application of their tenets. Put together for 
the use of Buddhists, it confines itself in the main to the 
above-mentioned objects, frequently quoting various inter¬ 
pretations of the same passage without deciding between 
them. It further avoids polemics with the Brahmanical schools 
except for a scornful refusal to admit the principle laid down 
in Nydyasutra, v, 2, 13 (p. 545), and an examination of 
causality with special reference to Sarhkhya views (p. 648 ff.). 
There are also a few set pieces dealing with controversial 
issues, such as the hotly debated question of the Buddha’s 
omniscience (pp. 325 ff.); that which is most likely to attract 
the attention of the philosophically minded is a long argument 
with the Yogacaras about the nature of knowledge (pp. 372- 
393). A translation of these passages, whose arguments are 
often hard to follow, is certainly a desideratum, even though 
I see not much reason to hold Haribhadra to have been a 
great thinker. Their value lies rather in their reproducing 
the stock arguments of his school, of which we have only 
a limited knowledge. Minor points of interest abound. Thus 
on a matter which has lately been the subject of renewed 
discussion, I note that the commentator describes the jah, 
on the Buddha’s fingers and toes as like the webbing on 
a goose’s foot (p. 526) and that he mentions among the eighty 
minor marks the lines of his hands (p. 529). 

A work so voluminous and varied naturally makes great 
demands on the editor and it is satisfactory to record that 
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a really high standard is attained and that every page bears 
witoesB to Professor Tucci’s mastery of his subject. Just 
because it is so good, I think it worth while considering 
in detail where it falls short of perfection Difficulties of 
proof-rea<ling are no doubt responsible for the extraordinary 
number of misprints, but only a portion of them are set right 
in the corrigenda, which are not themselves free of mistakes. 


The text is therefore often hard to road and in places taxes 
the reader's ingenuity to an unwarrantable degree, while 
naturally he is tempted to seek for the explanation of 
difficulties in an insoluble misprint. Some can be cleared, 
up easily enough; thus the strange yogdnuyogayor vdparyam 
at 415, I. I, should evidently be yoganuyogajKiurvaparyam. 
Again, while 318, 1. 1, takes from the AstasdJiamkd the 
remarkable pratisai'nlnjMmm, the gloss indicates Haribhadra's 
reading as the more natural pralisariilayanam. But what is 
one to make of pnrapabhrajandd wcaydhayantah ([sic] for 
w^iyyhayauuih) at 316, 1. 14 ? 1 cannot find any word 
apd)hrnjana, nor is it given in the index, and no obvious 
correction presents itself {apatarjam perhaps ?). I cannot 
multiply instances here, but 1 note that so few variants are 
given os to afford little help towards determining the probable 
nature of corruptions and that they are placed all together 
at the end of the volume, where they easily escape notice. 
The Tibetan version is frequently quoted in them, but 
persunalU ] think it better to give the Sanskrit equivalent 


as wen alien it is not adopted in the text, not merely to 
assist the reader hut also as a useful discipline for the editor 
Thus at 85, 1. 14, should on the strength of 

the Tibetan presumably be the more probable 

vnpanda . •“ action ". '• operation ", a word I have recently 
iseussetl elsewhere, similarlv in the only passage queried 
by the cslitor. at 13, 1. 20. °inatirqgabhiyhatfitah the Tibetan 
has for the last word ytd-mi-bde = ,Hsada, ; therefore 

rmhalatah. as required by the context. The complete 
Tibetan text is available in print only for the kdrikas, in 
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which Professor Tucci usually, hut not always, gives bettei 
readings than Professor Stcherbatsky; but at iv, 21 (346, 
1. 21), this text runs sarvaira vrttimaj jnanam and the Russian 
one sarvatravrttisamjndnam, while the Tibetan had sarvatra- 
vrtti yaj jnanam, better than either. Such evidence as there 
is does not therefore altogether bear out the editor’s claim 
to have compared the Tibetan with care throughout. 

He has also provided an admirable synopsis of the text 
as well as indices of verses quoted, proper names, and speciai 
words. In the first of these his learning has enabled him tc 
identify many of the verses, but there are many omissiom 
among the proper names; the word index, too, long anc 
extremely useful though it is, fails to supply many rare oi 
practically unknown words which should have found a place 
there. To conclude, detailed study of the text has forcec 
on me the conclusion that what might well have been a perfed 
edition has been spoiled by overhaste in its production, anc 
it is to be hoped that more time and care will be given tc 
the later volumes. 

871. E. H. Johnston. 

A Lexicon of Accadian Prayers in the Rituals oi 
Expiation. By Cecil J. Mullo Weir. 7^ x 5, pp 
xix + 411. London: Oxford University Press 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. £1 Is. 

The author of this useful work is to be congratulated oi 
several accounts, but not least upon his patience and accuracy 
in compiling his material, and his reserve in withholding foi 
the present, in order to secure publication, much more which h< 
had prepared, no less valuable, it may be presumed, than whai 
here appears. He is also to be congratulated on the mannei 
in which the Oxford University Press has presented a worl 
which might have been fatiguing to use in a less perspicuoui 
form. His lexicon may be regarded as an excellent examph 
of the kind of task which should be done (and, if possible 
published) for several other classes of texts as preliminar] 
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stodMS for the general Accadian lexicon, such as that now 
onder compilation in Chicago. 

An excellent feature is the use of a straightforward arrange¬ 
ment of words according to the Latin (indeed, the English) 
alphabet, accompanied by a no less happy brevity in the 
remarks on etymology. The two evince a thoroughly sound 
understanding of the present position and need of the 
Accadian vocabulary, which is now based upon such abundant 
material that appeal to the other Semitic languages has lost, 
if none of its interest, certainly much of its value for the 
actual purpofM; of fixing significations, and attempts to arrange 
words according to their presumed Semitic roots only too 
often l)eg the question. Instead of this the author is content 
to quote practically all the passages in which the respective 
words occur in the texts which he has in view, and though 
the homogeneity of these passages in .style and context does 
not always allow the full meaning of the word to be developed, 
yet the conclusion obtained is adequate for the immediate 
purpoiw, and it would have heet\ an inconsistency of treatment 
to search outside the given area. If the citations seem some¬ 
times almost unnecessarily exhaustive, it must be remembered 
that tJie book has another very practical purpose which the 
author inention.s, namely, to enable students to identify 
duplicate texts which undoubtedly exist or remain to be 
disco vercHi. 

The title of the work is the oiJy clue given to the literature 
which forms the object of the study, and, though the list 
of abbreviiiiious and the ’* key ” provide some further 
guidance, it would have been an advantage to have a plain 
statement of what is being studied, for the distinction between 
what LH included in "rituals of expiation" and other 
incantation-texts is not very clearly drawn in the material. 
The want of .such a conspectus is possibly due to the absence 
of the other {wrlion of Dr. Mullo-Weir’s thesis, which it is 
to be hoped may not be long in following the lexicon. 

Concerning the words themselves, the reviewer has very few 
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observations to make —amiUu seems to be, more exactly, some¬ 
thing repulsive to the sense of smell upon which the suppliant 
has trodden before coming into the god’s presence: one of the 
entries aku or ha’u appears superfluous ; gugallu, applied to 
Adad, refers to his control of rain; kamu (as Professor 
Langdon notes) is the “ outer ” or street door, the word 
being perhaps applied also to fortifications; manzazu and 
tiru are not adequately translated as “ attendant ” and 
“ guardian ”—they are court-terms and virtually synonyms, 
the latter being defined as man ekallim, so that the recurring 
sentence tiru manzazu likhu damiHim means “ may courtier 
and chamberlain speak me fair ”; tuSaru in the passage 
quoted has more probably the sense of “ plain ”, opposed 
to iadu ; zisurru surely not “ gruel ” which, whatever its 
composition, is a fluid. Misprints seem to be exceedingly 
rare, the only one observed being Umneri for limneti (under 
namburbU, p. 232), 

A 178. C. J. Gadd. 

The Flowing Vase and the God with the Streams. By 
E. Douglas van Buren. lU x 8^, pp. xvi -f 150, 
pis. 23, figs. 60. Berlin : Hans Schoetz & Co., 1933. 

A well documented collection of material, presented in 
a very attractive manner. Chapter I defines the subject; 
the beneficent divinity who pours the waters of life and 
fertility on man and nature, and the “flowing vase” as 
symbol of the same. Chapter II distinguishes it from more 
or less kindred subjects. In Chapter III it is argued that 
the persons represented with the streams or vase are either 
Ea or some member of his circle. This simple and satisfying 
conclusion seems to be successfully established in the 
remaining chapters, in which numerous relevant seals and 
other monuments are carefully considered in detail. A 
chapter is given to each of the principal periods. It is found 
that there is no indubitable example of the flowing vase 
before the Agade period. The concluding chapters deal 
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with the SjTO'Cappadocian art and that of the Habm region. 
The author finds that there is no instance of the motif in 
art that is of purely and unque-stionably Hittite origin. 

One of the liearera of the flowing vase, the fish-man, is 
identified by the author with the god HA-ni, and he with 
Berossos's fish-man Oannes (after Hrozn;?, MV AG., 1903, 
99 f.). At least for the late period this seems a probable 
synthesis. 

Another bearer of tlie streaming va.se is the “ Wild Man” 
or ” nude hero ” (so-called Gilgamesh). Mrs. van Buren 
would identify him with iJumu-zi-abzu, Tamuz. Heidenreich 


pointe<l out iti 192r> that on certain seals there are three pairs 
of exactly similar combating wild men, who would be the 
six sons of Eu of whom Dumu-zi-abzu is the first {CT., 24,16, 
30 f.), and suggested that the combats of the paired brothers 
might allude fo a lost myth in which Tamuz was slain by a 
brother. Tlie hypothesis has gained by the recent discovery 
of the Riis Samra myth in which Mot slays Alein : for both 
are Taruiiz-forms . However, there are difficulties in an 
unqualified identification of the Wild Man with Tamuz. 


A sealing in the Ix)uvre (p. 75) shows, in the place commonly 
occupied ),y u .sprout of vegetation, a youthful robed figure 
rising from the flowing vase; if, as is likely, he is Tamuz, 
Tamuz con hardly he represented by the contemporary 
figures of the nude beanh-d hero. 1‘erhaps the thesis that 
the Wild Man was the original Tamuz could be supple- 
mentssl by the com-ession that sooner or later—hardly 
later than I r IMiasty III Tamuz acquired a character 
very .l.fferent from that of the Wild Man, and that the 
tradumnul figure of the latter may thenceforward have 
onie a nameless genius of the waters. He survives, prob¬ 
ably to tlii.s day. in uranography as Aquarius. The Babylonian 
hj^re m this constellation was neither Ea (though he 
b<■lon8.^^ to l,i, Too,.., but ™ ^ 

(without of dmnity), i.o. p„b.bly “big 

man (Weidncr). Such a — ' ’. ^ ^ 


name might well be given to the 
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water-pouring hero when he had lost his proper name. 
Nearby, in Piscis Austrinus, is the Fish of Ea, perhaps a 
form of his colleague, the fish-man. The presence of the 
fish-man in this constellation, in the extreme south of the 
Babylonian horizon, could be related to the m)d;h of Oannes 
rising from the Persian Gulf, in agreement with the author’s 
theory of this personage. 

844 . E. Burrows. 


Jayakhyasamhita. Critically edited with an Introduction 
in Sanskrit, Indices, etc., by Embar Krishnamacharya. 
With a foreword by the General Editor. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 54. 10 x 6j, pp. 78 -f- 48 454. 

Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1931. Rs. 12. 

Parananda Sutra. Critically edited with an Introduction 
and Index by Swam! Trivikrama Tirtha. With a 
foreword by B. Bhattacharyya. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 56. 10 x pp. 30 -f- 106. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1931. Rs. 3.8. 

The literature of the Pancaratra or Sattvata school of 
Vaishnavism was little known before Dr. F. 0. Schrader’s 
study of the Ahirbudhnya-samhiid. The present work, 
described as one of the three jew'els of this religion, is an 
important addition to our knowledge of the developments of 
Vaishnavism. Among the chief features discussed by 
Dr. Bhattacharyya and the Sanskrit editor are the elaborate 
cosmogony with the doctrine of a triple creation and a form 
of Samkhya doctrine which should contribute to the history 
of that system. Starting from the same fundamental 
principles as Samkhya the Samhita develops a largely 
independent scheme of evolution, and naturally diverges 
greatly in its doctrine of salvation. 

On the question of the date of the work Dr. Bhattacharyya 
has a careful and elaborate discussion from the doctrinal and 
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palnographical points of view, and reaches the conclusion 
that it belongs to jthe fifth century a.d. jThe ^question of 
Ae origin of the system is a very different |nmtter. There 
is evidence which points to its existence in a much earlier 
period ; but when Dr. Bhattacharyya says that the mention 
of the Sattvatas in the Aitareya Brahmaija “will prove 
beyond doubt that the Pancaratra school existed in the 
tenth century n.c. if not earlier", and states that “the 
Mantras and Tantras are as old as probably the Indian 
civilisation itself ", he rather indicates the gap that still exists 
between eastern and western thought. 

Vaishnavism became more or less infected with Tantrism, 
but in the Farammla-nulTa we have a work claiming to be 
orthodox and ancient, and definitely devoted to that un¬ 
savoury subject. It is in sutra form and modelled on the 
Vcdic Kalpa-sQtras. The learned SwamI concludes that the 
author Pariinanda was a contemporary of king Sudar^ana 
of the iSolur dynasty, whose time is taken to be between 
2400 n.c. and 18tK} u.c.. a date which looks somewhat early 
even for the \'edic Kalpa-sutras. Dr. Bhattacharyya prefers 
to place if, not earlier than a.d. 900, but some of his arguments 
from negutiv(“ evidence do not always appear conclusive. 
He puls the Buddhist Guhyasmnaja-lanira in the third 
century a.d., and then concludes ex silentio that “ the 
Vamiieara ami permission given to the ascetics to take 
reeoiir.se to women cannot be earlier than the time of the 
com|K)Mlion of the Uuhya.samaja ", apparently because he 
finds sueii practices first mentioned in that Tantra. The 
theologj as well as the ethics of the Pdramnda-siUra is 
^uhar. and the systematic character of the work makes it 
highly valual.le for the .study of a system that embodies, as 
the .-diUir .says, the principles and doctrines of a new reUgious 
sect hitherto ijuite unknown. 

732 . 715 . 


E. J. Thomas. 
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JRAS. January, 1934, p. 199. Review: Les Mosipiks du 
Caire. By L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet. 2 vok. 1932. 

Le compte rendu qu’a fait M. Creswell des Mosqu4es du 
Caire renferme des erreurs tellement graves qu'il nous est 
impossible de garder le silence. II ne discute pas nos opinions, 
mais nous en attribue d’erron6e8: sans pr^tendre que ses 
objections soient dues a des falsifications, on est bien oblig4 
de constater qu’elles d6rivent d’6tourderies ou de contre-sens. 

“ The plan of the Dome of the Rock is Byzantine ” : or, 
nous avons dcrit que le Dome du Rocher, “ par son plan et 
par son d^cor, se rattache a I’Scole byzantine,” ce qui n’est 
pas tout a fait la meme chose. Que M. Creswell consulte 
n’importe quel manuel d’art byzantin, il verra que le parti 
de cette mosqu6e c’est-a-dire, un plan central avec cercles 
ou polygones mscrits, ^tait frequent. De Syrie (Ezra, 
Bosra) le systeme 6tait pas86 a Constantinople (Saint-Serge 
et Bacchus) et en Asie mineure byzantine (Hi^rapolis, 
Derb4, D4r4 Algy). M. Ghyka a montr4 que le trac4 
g4om4trique se trouvait a la mo8qu4e dite d’Omar et k 
Saint-Vital de Ravenne. 

M. Creswell nous fait dire que le plan de la mo8qu4e d’Amr 
daterait de 827, alors que nous avons 4num4r4 (p. 200) toutes 
les modifications survenues en 1399, 1468-1496, 1798. Nous 
avons 4crit que des arcades ont pu etre primitivement con- 
struites par Abd-Allah ibn Tahir en 827, ce qui ne veut pas 
dire que ces arcades soient les arcades actuelles, mais qu’il 
n’est nullement impossible qu’elles aient exist4 en 827. 
M. Creswell a lu trop vite. 

M. Creswell, citant une de nos phrases sur la mo8qu4e de 
Bagdad, s’imagine que I’emploi du pr48ent en fran9ais suppose 
I'existence du sujet. M. Creswell ignore 4videmment les 
nuances de notre langue. II n’a pas compris que nous nous 
placions ^ I’epoque de la conquete de I’lslam, et que nous 
devious respecter la concordance des temps. D’ailleurs nous 
citons dans la meme phrase les moBqu4e8 de Bagdad et de 
Samarra, et M. Creswell nous fera la gr&ce de croire que nous 
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n’ig&orons pas i’6tat de la mosqu^e de Samarra; M. Creswell 
ajoote quc nous n’avons pas lu le texte de M. Herzfeld. 
Si nous n’avions pas lu ce texte comment aurions-nous pu 
citer la date que nous reproche M. Creswell. M. Creswell se 
cuntredit. 

Nous ne poiivons pa.s discutcr toutes les critiques de 
M. Creswell qui ont scmblable valeur. Noils v'oulons seulement 
montrcr comment precede ce censeur severe. M. Creswell 
nous fait dire “ Tons les machicoulis dat^s sont du xiil* 
ai^leOr nous avons ecrit; “les breteches dat^es.” 
M. Creswell ne distinf^ie pas breteches et machicoulis, ce qui 
est fort regrettable pour tin areheologue. II s'iraagine nous 
surprendri' (ui flagrant dc'lit de contradiction parce que 
(p. 256) nous avons pu 8uppo.ser que Saladin avait introduit 
cott<! forme on Egypte. Or il nV a aucune contradiction a 
soutenir (pie lea broti-ches datees .sont du xiii* siecle et 
qu'cllcs uient pu etre rapport«?e8 de Syrie dans les demieres 
ann6es du xii'. M. Creswell ostime quc ce fut seulement 
Malik Adil son 8ucees.scur, qui introduisit cette forme en 
Or .Malik Adil avait surveille les travaux de Saladin. 
M. Creswell est \Taiment fort habile s’il distingue la part de 
ces deux hoinme.s; et. quand meme il pourrait le faire ce 
seruit fiure preiive <1 uno extreme malveillance que de 
chicaner j.our ww differeiu'e minime dune dizaine d'annees. 

M. Creawcll nous attrihu.> uno sottise. Le malheur est qu’il 
en P.st I'niiteur. Nous aiirions (Vrit que Bab el-Foutouh 
(1087) uiirait eti> liAti par dos arehitectes fran 9 ais venus au 
Cairo over ramhaa.sade de 1095. Or nous avons dit qu’a 
IVglise de Saint Waa-st en Boulonnais avaient ete imiWs 
.'ertains motifs de Bab el-Foutouh et quo ces formes avaient 
M transmises par un de.s memhres de cette ambassade, et 
nous avons ronvoye un article d’Enlart sur cette question. 

Dermer argument: nous n'avons pas insert de plans 
nouveaux dans le texte. Nous avon.s du nous contenter des 
crMits mis k notre disposition par l’6diteur. En outre, nous 
n avons pas cite Ic photographe Lekejian comme auteur de 
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la plus grande partie dea planches. M. Creswell se trompe. 
Lekejian avait ex6cut4 quelques photographies loraqu’il 
est mort, et conune les autres cliches sont I’ceuvre de photo- 
graphes divers, I’^diteur qui les avait fait travailler n’a pas 
cm devoir les citer. 

Nous pourrions discuter de la meme maniSre, par exemple, 
les omissions bibliographiques. M. Creswell pourrait retrouver 
dans notre table lea noms qu’il nous accuse de ne pas citer, 
a I’exception d’un ou deux, dont les ouvxages ne nous ont pas 
aembl^, apres lecture, d’un caractere qui leur permette de 
figurer dans un travail scientifique. 

Louis Hauteccbue. 

Gaston Wiet. 


Dear Colonel Hoysted, 

Hautecceur doubts that the breteche at the Bab an-Nasr 
is original, for if it were “ elle serait ant^rieure de plus d’un 
siecle aux breteches connues Not at all; there is one st 
Der Qita in north Syria, dated a.d. 551, and the larger 
enclosure at Qasr al-Hair, in which there are four, is dated 
A.D. 729. Therefore he is not justified in saying that they 
“ semblent 6tre nees en Syria au xi* sifecle ”. 

As regards the sneer that 1 am very clever if I can distinguish 
between the work of Saladin and a!-Adil in the Citadel of 
Cairo, I reply : Not in the least, for I cleared 750 m. of chemin 
de ronde and two gateways in 1923 by removing 2,000 cubic 
metres of debris, and anybody can now satisfy himself that 
there are two basic periods, that of Saladin and that of al-Adil. 
The work of Saladin formed a complete enclosure, consisting 
of curtain walls flanked by half-round towers 20 feet in 
diameter. This work was finished in 1184. Some thirty (not 
twelve) years later, al-Adil strengthened the enclosure of 
Saladin in two ways. (1) He set rectangular towers astride 
the curtain wall like saddles, leaving the partly mutilated 
curtain wall inside ; and (2) he reinforced two half-round 
towers facing Abbasiya by enveloping them so that their 

JEAS. JASUABY 1936. 16 
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diameter was increased from 20 to about 70-80 feet; the 
arrow-slits of the original towers being cut away so as to form 
doorways into the casements of the added part. This work 
was finished in 1214. Now the masonry of the added part is 
rusticated, whereas that of the half-round towers and curtain 
wall is smooth, and the arrow-slits difier also, those of the 
added part being V-shaped recesses covered by a vault 
like half a cone laid on its side, whereas those of the older part 
are each covered by a lintel with a relieving arch of three 
blocks. These clearly defined differences enable us to identify 
other work of the second (al-Adil) period. All this was 
published ten years ago in my “ Archaeological Researches in 
the Citadel of Cairo ”, in the BIFAO., t. xxiii, together with 
7 sheets of drawings, on which the different periods are clearly 
marked. Unfortunately, Hautecosui does not appear to be 
well acquainted with the literature of his subject, as I remarked 
in my review. As regards hreliclies there are none whatever 
in the part due to Saladin, nor in his east wall of Cairo, 
although it is preserved up to the crenellations, but they are 
to be found in al-Adil’s work at the Citadel. Hautecoeur is 
therefore not justified in attributing their introduction into 
Egypt to Saladin. 

On p. 2.37 llautecmur discusses the origin of certain 
decorative features of the Bab al-Futuh. By way of explainmg 
one of them he says: “ On suit le gout que manifestaient 
k cette ^poque Ics Maglirfbins pour les arcs festonnes ; Cordue, 
Tleraeen, Marrakech, Rabat en fournissent des exemples.” All 
the monuments of Tleraeen, Marrakech, and Rabat are later 
in date than the Bab al-Futuh. which wa.s built in a.d. 1087 ; 
nevertheless, he seeks to e.xplain a feature of the Bab al- 
Futuh by reference to them. He continues: “ Ce d6cor se 
wtrouv-e fort loin du Caire. h Saint-Wast en Boulonnais. 
Ie,jt.«tre quelque artiste franc accompagnait-il les 
ambassadours Cruises qui s^^journkent durant dix mois au 
Caire en 1095. Taken in connection with the context, this 
looks like an alternative to the Maghr^bin explanation. 
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Hautecoeur now says tliat he meant that Saint-Wast may 
have been influenced by the Bab al-Futoh. He may have 
meant this, bat he does not say so ; in the previous sentence 
he was seeking to explain a feature in the Bab al-Futuh, 
not the influence of the Bab al-Futuh. He cannot blame his 
reviewer for his own want of lucidity. 

He says that he did not give new plans in his book on account 
of the limited sum of money put at his disposal by the 
publisher. It is quite true that blocks can sometimes be 
borrowed free of cost; well and good. But one cannot utilize 
a steel engraving made in 1839; one must have a new 
“ zinco ” made, and this would cost just as much as making 
a “ zinco ” of the same size from a new and accurate drawing. 
Some of the other figures are reproduced from later 
publications, but as many of them have been reduced in scale, 
this must have involved making new blocks also. It is a pity 
these new blocks were not made from new and accurate 
drawings. Hautecmur’s explanation is therefore farcical. 
As I said, his part of the book bears every sign of having been 
written in haste, and doubtless he had no time for making 
plans of complicated buildings. 

On p. 208 he says; “ Lea mosqu4es primitives de la 
M6sopotamie, plus encore celles de la Syrie, de I’Egypte et de 
I’Afrique du Nord, Jurent des mosqu^es militaires. Non 
seulement elles itaieni destinies aux armdes conquerantes, 
mais elles premieni I’aspect d'un camp. Elles rappellent les 
chateaux m^sopotamiens qui imiterent eux-memes les camps 
remains. Comme dans les chateaux d’Oukhaidir, Touba, 
Ladjdjoun, des tours Jkmgueni les courtines & la mosqu6e 
de Bagdad, dont la partie centrale date de Mansour (149 h. 
= 766) et d’Haroun el-Rachid (193 H, = 808), k la grande 
mosqude de Samarra (232 H. = 847) et k la Moutawakkiya 
ou mosqu^e Abou Doulaf (234 h. = 849) [should be 246 H. 
(860) dans la meme ville.” This cannot be explained away 
as he suggests, for he has used the imperfect in the first part 
' Tab., iii, 1452. 
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of this extract. It is clear that he has seen the plan in 
Herifeld’s book, showing an addition to the north-east and 
south-west, and when he speaks of this mosque and says that 
the central part daiet from al-Mansur it is clear that he has 
not read Herzfeld's text and that he believes it still exists. 

He asks the childish question : “ If we had not read the 
text of Herzfeld, how could we cite the date of the mosque ? ” 
He has already forgotten that the date is marked on Herzfeld’s 
plan ! But even apart from this he might easily have obtained 
the date from the same source as Herzfeld, viz. Al-Khatib’s 
History of Baghdad, of which, incidentally, the part in 
question has been translated into French by Salmpn, unless 
it is too much to expect him to consult original sources. 

Re the Dome of Rock. All authors who have made a special 
study of the Christian architecture of Syria before Islam, 
regarded it jis a school of its own, quite distinct from Byzantine 
architecture properly speaking. The oldest existing annular 
rotundas are Sta. Co.stanza at Rome and the Church of the 
Holy iSepulchre at Jerusalem. Both consist of a circle within 
a circle. Then came the Church of the Ascension on the Mount 
of Olives, a circle within an octagon, then the Cathedral of 
Bosrs. A.D. 61.3, a circle within an octagon, within a circle; 
then the Dome of the Rock, a circle within an octagon, within 
an octagon. The last links of the chain of development were 
therefore forged in Syria, I am unable to bring the Church of 
SB. Sergius and Bacchus (an octagon within a square) into 
this line of descent. 

Yours sincerely, 

K. A. C. Creswell. 
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Dr. Haitwig Hirsehfeld 

Dr. Hartwig Hirsehfeld, who died on the 10th January, 
1934, was born in Thom, Prussia, in 1864. He was educated 
at the Royal Marien Gymnasium in Posen, at the University 
of Berlin, and later, at Strasburg, where he became a pupil 
of Professor Noeldeke, the most learned Arabist of his time. 
There he graduated, proceeding Ph.D. in 1878. 

After a year’s compulsory service in the Prussian Army, 
he obtained a travelling scholarship which enabled him to 
go to Paris. Here he read Arabic and Hebrew with Professor 
Derenbourg, subsequently returning to Berlin to continue 
his studies. He concentrated his attention upon Hebrew- 
Arabic literature and upon the Koran. 

In 1889, as Principal of the Montefiore College, Ramsgate, 
I offered Dr. Hirsehfeld the post of Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Biblical Exegesis, and Philosophy; and in 1901 
he was appointed to a similar position at Jews’ College, 
London. He filled the University College lectureship in 
Semitic Epigraphy from 1903; was appointed Reader 
in Ethiopic in 1906, and Goldsmith Lecturer in Hebrew in 
1924, retaining the latter post almost until his death. 

Hirsehfeld was a man of high character, strong principles, 
marked erudition, and pre-eminently sound, reliable, 
scholarship. 

Of his many works only the more important can be referred 
to here, Jiidische Elemente im Koran and a German trans¬ 
lation of the original Arabic of Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari (1886); 
a critical edition of the Arabic text (1887); an English trans¬ 
lation (1905), of which a revised edition appeared in 1932; 
the Assabinya (an Arabic philosophic poem by Musa b. Tubi) 
in the Ee'port of the Montefiore College, Ramsgate, for 1894; 
Be^rdge zur Erkl&rung des Koran (1886), elaborated into 
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New Reeearches into the ComponUim and Exegesis of the Koran, 
published by our Society in 1902 ; Sketch of Hebrew Grammar 
(1913); Quirquisani Studies (1918); Commentary on 
Deuteronomy (1925), and among his bibliographical writings, 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore 


Library (1904). 

A number of his essays and reviews appeared in this and 
other Oriental journals. 

M. Gaster. 


Bertboid Laufer 

The tragic death of Dr. Berthold Laufer on 1.3th September, 
1934, has robbed the world of a fine scholar and a charming 
and sympathetic personality. 

“ Dr. Laufer was born in Cologne on 11th, October, 1874. 
He was educated at a Cologne gymnasium, the University 
of Berlin, and the Seminary for Oriental Languages in Berlin. 
In 1897 he earned the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Leipzig. He came to the United States in 1898 
and soon gained high repute as an ethnologist and anthro¬ 
pologist. Between 1K99 and 1904 he conducted expeditions 
among the native tribes of Siberia and in China. For several 
years he served a.s a lecturer on anthropology and Asiatic 
languages at Columbia University. In 1907 he joined the staff 
of the Field Must'um aiul ill a short time became Associate 
Curator of .Vnthropologv. Since 1915 he had been Curator 
of the Department. In recognition of his important researches 
and other work he wa.s recipient of many honors from learned 
societies. Universities, and other scientific organizations.” ' 

Ijaufer's principal field of research was in the Far East. 
Some of his earliest published work deals with Tibetan and 
Mongi'lian sulijccts, but he is best known in Europe for his 
numerous pulilications on Chinese art and archaeology. 

‘ From the FicW .l/iwrum .Yfuw. October, 1934. I am indebted to 
ProfeMor Yotl^ for drawinR attontinn to this article and to other items of 
hkfonnatioii used in this nutiiv. 
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His book on Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty published 
in 1909 brought him world-wide and well deserved recognition. 
It was the first serious attempt to investigate the early phases of 
Chinese ceramic history, and it remains to this day a standard 
work. Chinese Grave-sculpture of the Han Period (1911) and 
Chinese Clay Figures (1914) were further scholarly contributions. 
But probably his great work on Jade (1912) has done most 
to spread Laufer’s reputation in Europe. It is the book to 
which all students of jade have had recourse, and it is a 
characteristic work of the author, the fruit of painstaking 
research made palatable by a pleasant literary style and 
frequent touches of humour. In it Laufer based himself on 
Chinese text books which his good working knowledge of the 
language enabled him to read and quote, and his book is full of 
interesting information liberally illustrated. It is true that some 
of the authorities on which be relied at the time have suflfered 
from subsequent criticism; but if Laufer had been spared 
he would certainly have published a revised edition of bis 
Jade and have given us the authoritative book which we have 
all been awaiting with eager expectation. It is to be hoped 
that the material for this important work may yet be used 
by his literary executors. 

His shorter monograph.s and articles range over a great 
variety of subjects and represent an immense amount of 
original work and research. The Beginnings of Porcelain in 
China (1917), Ivory in China (1925), Chinese Baskets (1925), 
Insect Musicians and Cricket Champions of China (1927), 
Paper and Printing in Ancient China (1931), The Lemon in 
China (1934), and The Swing in China, to mention only the 
definitely Chinese subjects on which he has given us the 
benefit of his extensive and peculiar information. In Laufer’s 
works one was always apt to meet with surprises and some of 
his long, but far from tedious, digressions would have sufficed 
for separate monographs. Thus while the first part of his 
Chinese Clay Figures is mainly a discourse on the History of 
Defensive Armour (for this we are prepared by the sub-title). 
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ft hundred pages on the history of the rhinoceros present 
ft totally unexpected interposition. 

Interesting monographs other than the Chinese are his 
Twfuou in the East (1913). Sino-Iranica (1919), Agate (1925), 
The Odrich (1926), The Giraffe in History and AH (1928), 
The Pre-history of Aviatim (1928), Introduction of Tobacco 
into Africa (1930), Early History of Polo (1932), and Felt 
(1933). 

The bulk of his literary output appears in the publications 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Laufer's long stajn in the interior of China gave him an 
intimate understanding of Chinese habits and mentality, as 
his knowledge of the language allowed him to go back to 
original Chinese sources for his information on archseological 
matters. Thus equipped he was able to collect for the Field 
Museum material which is unrivalled in its scientific value, 
and to classify and explain it in admirable labels and hand¬ 
books. His work at the Field Museum and elsewhere places 
him in the front rank of Orientalists and Ethnographers, and 
the collections which he made and arranged will be a lasting 
monument to his name. 

The list of his publiratioiis given above (though by no means 
complete) shows tliat Laufer was aii indefatigable worker. 
Like many studious people he was inclined to be shy and 
sensitive ; but to those who had the privilege of his friendship 
he was warm-hearted and affectionate and a delightful and 
entertaining eompanion. I had only the good fortune to 
meet him once, in January, 1914, when I spent a few days 
at the Field Museum under his kindly guidance. But I carried 
away a lasting memoiy of his warm welcome, his untiring 
attentions, his inspiring zeal and withal of the modesty with 
which he imparted his profound knowledge. 

*• . R. L. Hobson. 
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Alexander Ceoma de Korbi 

In 1934 Oriental Societies have a double anniversary to 
celebrate in connection with a very remarkable Hungarian 
traveller and scholar. It is 150 years since Alexander Csoma 
de Edros was bom and 100 years since he published his great 
standard works, the Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary. His 
name and career well deserve to be remembered in Great 
Britain, for, outside his own country, no other nation of the 
world appreciated his researches as much as the English. 
He spent the larger part of his life in the north of India with 
the support of the British Indian Government; all his 
writings were published in English at Calcutta, where he 
lived during the last years of his life. He was Librarian of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

His life is full of vicissitudes and hardships of all sorts. ^ 
He was bom on the 4th April, 1784, in the village of Kbros, 
named later Csomakbros after him, in the county of 
H4romsz4k in Transylvania. Descended of a noble but poor 
family, he finished his studies as a pupil-servant at the Bethlen 
College of Nagyenyed, which sent him with a scholarship to 
the German University of Gottingen. There he heard from 
Professor Eichhora that certain Arabic MSS. must contain 
valuable information, unknown to European scholars, 
regarding the Asiatic migrations of the Hungarians during 
the early Middle Ages. This induced Csoma to study Arabic 
and to travel in Central Asia rather than enter upon the 
quiet academic career that waited for him in his country. 

Certainly, no man was better fitted to cope with the 
privations inherent in such a venture into distant parts of 

* For hie biography and an account of hie worki eae Theodore Doha, 
M.D.: Lift and Worki of Altxandtr Ctotna dc Kl}r6i. London: Trttbner k 
Co., 1886. 
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the world than Csoraa de Koros. Endowed with a sound 
constitution and infinite bodily tenacity, well trained in Oriental 
studies pursued over a period of ten years, he was still very 
simple and unpretending. With the assistance of 100 
florins a year provided by one of his countrymen, Councillor 
Michael de Kendcressy, Csoma started from Transylvania at 
the age of 36, on the Ist November, 1819, for his arduous 
expeclition, most of which he carried out on foot. Travelling 
over the Balkan Peninsula, Syria, and Baghdad, he stopped 
at Tehran for four and a half months to learn English and 
Persian. Then, disguised as an Armenian, he planned to go 
eastwards to Mongolia “ to develop some obscure points of 
Asiatic and of European history” and to search there for 
the original home of the Hungarians. On account of the 
impending Russian war in Central Asia, however, he turned 
off to India with the object of getting from there to his 
objective. 

licaving Kabul on the 19th January, 1822, he went to 
Lahore; then to Srinagar, visiting Leh, the capital of 
Ladakh in Western Tibet, but, again, he found himself stopped 
becnu.se " the road to Yarkand was very difficult, expensive, 
and dangerous for a Christian Returning to Lahore, he 
met the English traveller, William Moorcroft, on the 16th 
July Thi.s event proved to be a decisive point in Csoma’s 
life, for Mwircroft jKrsuaded him to go to Tibet instead of 
to Mongolia and to .specialize in TibeUn. Csoma willingly 
accept(*d Moorcroft s proposal and Lis promise to provide 
him with the necessary funds. Doubtless he was influenced 
in thi.s deci.sion by his gratitude to the English, He was not 
unaware of the fact that Ids ancient college at Nagyenyed 
had been restored, under Queen Anne, with the help of the 
Archl)ishop of Canterbury, the English aristocracy and the 
crtij!en.s of London, after the devastations of the Hungarian 
cavils wars at the beginning of the eighteenth century. On 
ys way to Tibet l,e was assLsted bv the English residents 
of Baghdad and Tehran, and again William Moorcroft, who 
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helped and directed him. Moorcroft foresaw that the accom¬ 
plishments of a man of the type of Csoma could usefully be 
employed in the service of British interests in that part of 
Asia. Csoma actually accompanied him to Leh again where 
he made himself proficient in Tibetan and Persian. In May, 

1823, he set out once more from Kashmir to Leh and was 
sent on from there to the province of Zanskar, in the south¬ 
west of Ladakh, for further studies. 

At the lamasery of Zangla he spent sixteen months in 
further study of Tibetan language and literature with a 
learned Lama. They were confined to a room 9 feet square 
without a fire, and exposed to “ privations such as have been 
seldom endured ”, as his epitaph says. On the 22nd October, 

1824, Csoma left Tibet and went to Subathoo on the Indian 
frontier where he was detained by the commanding officer. 
Captain Kennedy, under further instructions from Calcutta. 
In May, 1825, the Government of India granted him a regular 
stipend of 50 rupees a month, which enabled him to continue 
his studies. In June he returned to Zanskar, to the lamasery 
of Phuktal for one and a half years: he was, however, dis¬ 
satisfied with his second stay in Tibet, so that in 1827, with 
the permission of the Indian Government, he went to Kanum, 
in Upper Besarh, for three more years to complete his studies. 

In April, 1831, we find him at Calcutta again. On the basis 
of the valuable material collected by him during many years, 
he was commissioned by the Government to write his Tibetan 
Grammar and Tibetan Dictionary, containing 40,000 words, 
and to draw up a catalogue of Hodgson’s Tibetan MSS. The 
first two works were published in 1834, and in the same year, 
on the 6th February, he was unanimously elected Honorary 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

At Calcutta Csoma lived a modest life in retirement, such 
as he was used to in Tibet. As early as 1829, the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal resolved to grant him 50 rupees 
a month in addition to the payment he received from 
Government: Csoma, however, refused the Society’s support. 
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In July, 1831, the Government allowance to him was increased 
to 100 rupees a month; with exception, however, of the 
first two months, Csotna never drew any part of it and 
continued to live on the slender savings he had lodged with 
the treasurer of the Society. In the same manner he refused 
to receive the pecuniary supports of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, of the Hungarian Diet of 1830, and of some 
Hungarian nobles, but returned them to found scholarships 
at home. It is only from the letters of his friends that we 
gain an insight into the unparalleled privations and unpre- 
tentiou-s way of life of Csoma, for, as his biographer, Th. Duka, 
puts it, his “ regrettable diffidence ” always forbade- him to 
refer to any particular events of his life. 

In 18.36 7 we find him in the Upper Provinces studying 
8an.skrit, Mahratta, and Bengali. Then, between 1837 and 
1842 he is in Calcutta again, arranging the Tibetan works of 
the Royal Asiatic .So<ietv of Bengal as its librarian, and 
translating into Tibetan the Prayer Book, the Psalms, and 
the Liturgy for English missionaries. After finishing this 
work he set out for his hist journey in 1842. Seeing that he 
had not yet acliieved the goal for which he had originally gone 
to thi*- East, he arranged to visit Lhasa in order to study the 
MSS. of the liaiiia s library which he hoped might contain 
valuable information about the Uyghurs who lived to the 
east and north of Lha.sa, and whom he supposed to be the 
next-of-kin of the Hungarians; his further object was to go 
from Iduisa to Mongolia. When he reached Darjeeling, 
however, he fell ill with malaria which in six days extinguished 
his noble life. He died on the 11 th April, 1842, at the age of 58. 

Though Csoma did not attain his object, yet his laborious 
life and scientific re.sults are worthy of remembrance. His 
rescarehes oiiened up a new field in Oriental studies. With 
the exception of Father Giorgi’s primitive Alphabetum 
Tibelamim (Rome, 1762) and T. Marshman’s Tibetan 
Dictwnaiy (Serampore, 1826),‘ Tibetan philology was entirely 
* Thi* work had not been aeen by Csoma. 
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unknown to Europe. His two great works are the foundation' 
stones of this branch of science to which also his smaller 
papers form precious contributions: one of these is his 
“ Analysis of the BKahgyur and the BStangyur ”, published 
in the Bengal Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, and the rest— 
fourteen in number—appeared in the JRAS. of Bengal and 
were edited in a separate volume entitled Tibetan Studies by 
Sir E. Denison Rosa at Calcutta in 1912. 

In Hungary it is the Hungarian Academy of Sciences at 
Budapest that has always kept alive since 1900 the memory 
of Csoma with festival meetings held in April—the month 
of Csoma’s birth and death—of every third year : in 1928 
the memorial lecture was given by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Foreign Member of the Hungarian Academy. A valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, and photographs belonging 
and relating to Csoma was presented to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences by Theodore Duka. A society of 
Hungarian Orientalists * and its Archimm also bears the 
name of Csoma. 

In England our Royal Asiatic Society commemorated this 
anniversary of Csoma de Koros at its meeting on 13th 
December, 1934. Our JRAS. contains interesting information 
about Csoma in its volumes for 1834 (Vol. I, p. 128) and 1843 
(Vol. VII, Proceedings, p. v). In India the JRAS. of Bengal 
published important articles on him in vols. ii, xi, xiv, and xvi. 

Not only as a scholar but also as a man Csoma deserves that 
his name should for ever remain in our memory. His career 
proves the truth of Francis Bacon’s saying, “ knowledge 
is power.” His life shows to everybody what man can attain 
if this power is combined with enthusiasm and perseverance. 
Sic itur ad astra / 

Joseph de Somogyi. 

> Thig is the Kordsi Csoma Society, founded in 1920 on the initiative of 
J. Nemeth, Z. de Tak&os, and Count Paul Teleki. 
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FirdaiMi: The Poet and hi« Work 

On 4th October, 1934, Professor R. A. Nicholson delivered 
a lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society and the Royal 
Central Asian Society at the rooms of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in order to inaugurate the celebration of the 
Thousandth Anniversary of the Persian poet Firdausi in 
London. 

He described how Firdausi is to Persia what Homer was 
to Greece, and though for obvious reasons a comparison of 
the Shihnima with the Iliad would be out of place, in each 
poem there, are scenes and episodes that may be set one 
beside the other as masterpieces of epic narrative. It is 
remarkable that K. 0. Browrn*, with his enthusiasm for almost 
everything Persian, should have seen so little to admire in 
the national poet. The artistic side of Firdausi’s work did 
not apjieal to him. On the other hand, no European scholar 
since Browne has possesseil the knowledge of Persian life, 
literature, and history that is needed in order to trace the 
far-reaching influence of Firdausi down to the present day. 
Moreover the old Iranian background of the Epic calls for 
special study. The .Shihnama has its roots in the Avesta, 
when>(is th<‘ later Persian poetry grew up and flourished 
under the shadow of the Qur an. 

Few facts are known about the poet's life. He belonged 
to the class of dikqihis, who at that time were generally what 
is called in Northern England ” statesmen ", farming their 
own land and often finding it hard enough to make both 
ends meet. He looks down upon artisans - ■ a turbulent 
crew given much to thinking " (so rendered by Warner, i, 132, 
but perhaps the usual meaning of pur aiuiisha full of care”, 
would be a safer translation, less reminiscent of the modem 
industrial revolution) and contrasts them with the “ inde¬ 
pendent tillers of the soil , whom he regards as the backbone 
of the Persian nation. His complaints' of poverty and ruinous 
taxes neeti not lie taken too seriously. According to the 
Chahdr Mtvpiln he had an income sufficient for his wants 
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and only turned poet to provide his daughter with a dowry.' 
That may have been one motive, but no doubt there were 
stronger incitements, such as patriotism, fame, and the desire 
to enrich himself. It is clear that most of the poem was finished 
before the accession of Sultan Mahmud, to whom the complete 
work is dedicated. Though probably true in substance, the 
picturesque story of his relations with that sovereign has 
little or no historical value. After leaving Ghazna, he took 
refuge with the Buwayhids in Western Persia, where he 
composed his Yusuf u Zalikhd, in which his inspiration is 
drawn from Moslem sources and produces an inferior result. 
While his belief in Islam, so far as its essential principles are 
concerned, was sincere and deep, yet in him the dominant 
feeling is always national. This note makes itself heard even 
at times when a more worldly-wise and cautious man would 
have taken care to suppress it, as when he proclaims himself 
a lover of ‘Ali in the introduction to the ShAhndma. Although 
he was no fanatic and was paying the Sultan no ordinary 
compliment, it appears surprising that an avowed Shi'ite of 
any persuasion should have counted on a handsome reward 
from such a patron in these circumstances ; nor can the 
prospect have been improved by hie attitude towards Zoro¬ 
astrianism and the allusions which he makes to indulgence 
in the forbidden pleasures of wine. 

Firdausi was a gentle soul, and his humanity has left its 
mark on Persian culture. In a volume of selections from poets, 
recently published by the Persian Ministry of Education, sixty 
pages are allotted to him, and these are entirely filled with 
moral lessons and maxims. His teaching is singularly pure. 
It may be said of him, what cannot be said of Sa'di, that he 
has written nothing, or next to nothing, unfit to be read 
by children. 

After some remarks on the origin, contents, and style of 
the Shdhndma, the lecturer took as a typical specimen the 
episode of Bahrdm and Tazhilv (ed. Tumer-Macan, 606 sqq.) 
and translated into literal English prose a passage which 
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had first been recited to the audience in the original Persian 
by Sayyid Fakhru’ddin Shademan. Finally, reference was 
made to the distinguished part played by this country in 
introducing Firdausi to Western readers through the editions 
of Lumsden and Tumer-Macan and the translations of 
Champion, Atkinson, and Arthur and Edward Warner. 

4 . 


The Millenary of Firdausi 

By way of participating in the celebration of the millenary 
of the })oet Firdausi, organized by the Persian Government, 
the Royal .\siatie Society joined w'ith the Central Asian Society 
in inviting Profes-sor R. A. Nicholson to give a lecture on 
the life and work of the poet; this was delivered in the Hall 
of the Royal Geographical Society on 4th October, and was 
well attendeil. His Excellency the Persian Minister and 
Sir Percy Sykes spoke after the lecture. On 1st November 
His Excellency the Minister attended a reception given by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and accepted from the Society as 
a memento of the occasion a copy of The Shahiameh of Firdausi 
described by J. V. S. Wilkinson ; in replying. His Excellency 
read out a telegram from the Persian Prime Minister expressing 
the gratitude of the Imperial Government and the Society for 
the Preaer\’ation of Historical Monuments to the personages 
and swieties in London which were participating in the 
celebration of the millenary of their national poet. He was 
follow(>d by .Mr. usuf Ali, C.B.E., I.C.S., who spoke of 
India's debt to the literature of Persia, and the Director 
(Sir E. Denison Ross), who had but recently returned from 
attending the festivities in Teheran, where he with other 
European delegntc.s were entertained by the Persian Govern¬ 
ment. He r«*c.ount«J hi.s exjterience of the enthusiasm aroused 
by the celebrations throughout Persia, and described some 
of the newly discovered monuments which he had been 
privUeged to inspect. The Secretor>' and the Hon. Librarian 
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then exhibited the Society’s MSS. of the Shahnameh and some 
other monuments of Persian and Arabic literature together 
with pictures of scenes and persons connected with the subject 
and which are in the Society’s possession. 


Burton Memorial Lecture 
Luriatan 

The Burton Memorial Lecture was delivered on 21st October, 
1934, before the Society, at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, by 
Miss Freya Stark, to whom the Society’s Burton Memorial 
Medal was afterwards presented by Lord Lloyd. Miss Stark 
said ;— 

We are here to honour the memory of Sir Richard Burton 
—one of the great travellers, and one who had the fortune 
to be born into the very Golden Age of exploration. It is 
surprising to think how near we still are to his time ; to 
a time when discoveries were still thought of in terms of 
continents; when Africa, Arabia, and Central Asia were 
still practically unknown. An old friend of mine remembers 
Sir Richard Burton himself as a dark, interesting and rather 
temperamental visitor in her drawing-room ; Charles Doughty 
died only a few years ago ; I myself remember as a child how 
a great monolith of granite was carted away from my home 
on Dartmoor to cover the grave of Stanley; at the present 
day. Sir Aurel Stein is probably more at home in Central Asia 
than in London; and Arabia has given up her secrets only 
within the last four years. The rapidity with which all this 
has happened is very surprising: in this short space of time 
the world, which those great men found so refreshingly empty, 
has become so overcrowded that it is difficult now to go any¬ 
where for a few hundred miles without knocking up against 
some sort of a policeman. 

But there is one form of exploration which is only just at 
its beginning; it deals not with geography only, but with 
history also, and so makes a combined study of space and 
time together. Any plot of ground, however familiar, has 
JBAS. JANUA.BY 1936. 16 
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borne a number of successive layers of human life which the 
historical explorer can discover; this fascinating pursuit has 
only recently begun to show what pleasures and excitements 
it can give: and it is rather encouraging to think that the 
explorer of the future, when there is no comer of the globe 
left unencumbered with civilization and publicity, may still 
find mystery and make discoveries in his own back-yard or 
thereabouts. 

With the aid of the slides I have described to you the 
general character of the landscape of Luristan—the wide 
and ofien plains of the north intersected by treeless ranges ; 
the mountain and forest country of the west and centre, 
with its great dividing barrier of Kebir Kuh; the belt of 
waterless desolation along the Iraq border; and the con¬ 
necting thread of the Saidmarreh River and its tributaries, 
which run through the country like the backbone of a fish 
and drain it from the north-west to the south-east. I must 
add that all the mountain ranges follow this same direction, 
and run from north-west to south-east like parallel waves. 

You will sec from this description how the features of the 
country are jiarticularly useful for anyone who is trying to 
make historical deductions. Tliey have not altered for many 
ages, and they must always have had a great influence on 
the life of the inhahitaiits ami on the methods of infiltration, 
whether js'aceful or warlike, of other nations coming from 
outside. No doubt there was once much more forest and, in 
cxmsequence, more water; the Lurs all told me that their 
country is now drier than it used to be, and I expect that 
their chanxial trade has caused the destruction of great tracts 
of Oakland within the last fifty years: this makes it probable 
that the country once supported a much larger population 
than now, and a more se<lentary one ; the numbers of moimds 
and cemeteries, and the mins of old towns scattered here and 
there, War out this supposition. 

But several other important factors have come down un¬ 
altered through the ages. The river must always have been 
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the gateway for invaders, and the mountain ranges a barrier 
against them; all people who entered Luristan must have 
come either downstream from the north-west or upstream 
from the south-east; for if they wished to come from any 
other direction, they would have to cross ridge after ridge 
of mountains. The distribution of the ancient sites, as far 
as I could judge, bears out the theory that the people of the 
bronzes spread along and lived in the fertile river lands and 
the plains that open out from them : gentle hills on the edge 
of a valley or plain are the places where the cemeteries are 
most likely to be found. These are now covered over, usually 
by 2 feet or so of earth, but the tribesman has become 
an expert in his own way and, after persistent looting for the 
last four years, can now judge fairly accurately of what is a 
likely spot. When first the antique dealers of places like 
Kermenshah and Harsin on the Luristan borderland noticed 
the beautiful bronzes brought down by the nomads and began 
to ask for more, the tribesmen used to take the skewers on 
which they roast their bits of meat, and probe the ground to 
find the buried boulders that might indicate a grave; now 
there is not a colony of black tents that has not got a number 
of useful iron spikes, 3 or 4 feet long, which they use for 
this purpose. 

Professor Goddard has written a book with very beautiful 
photographs of some of these precious finds from Luristan. 
He thinks that there was a trade relationship with the country 
on the south-west shore of the Caspian, and that it was there 
that the ancient Lurs obtained their copper, bringing it down 
through Kurdistan. 

I eicamined five graves altogether, but I was not lucky 
enough to find any bronzes actually in place. The tribesmen 
told me that they usually dig up fifty or sixty before they 
come upon anything. The best of the graves, according to 
all local accounts, and the ones which are interesting because 
horses with the beautiful trappings are said to be buried in 
them, are in the countiy of Tarhan, east of the Siudmarreh : 
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liere neither I nor anyone else so far as I know have been able 
to penetrate since these bronzes have been found, though 
Major Edmonds crossed the plain long before. Whether the 
people who imported these horses came from the Caspian 
north or the Indian south is a question of which the answer 
probably lic.s hidden in the mounds that stud the banks 
and plains of the Saidmarreh. 

This prol)lcm deal.s with the ivcomings of people from the 
north or south : but it is only one of those important questions 
to which an answer may be found in Luristan. Another and 
equally momentous one deals with their outgoings to the west. 

The ancient Elamites correspond roughly with the Lurs. 
They emerge into hi.story when they break out and ravage 
and con()U(T the Sumerian plains round Babylon. The later 
Knssites were mountaineers of Luristan : Professor Minorsky 
traces their name in the present Ka.shgan Rud, an eastern 
tributary of the Sai<lmarrch. He says “ the lands which are 
now inhaljited l)y Lurs must have played a great part in 
ancient times as a pa.ssage way between the important centres 
of the Persian Kingdom”. 

The existence of this passage or channel of communication 
through Luristan must have continued over a very long period 
of time. 1 think that the more one discovers of the bronzes, 
the more (ine will find them to belong to a number of different 
periods Under the Elamites, the union with Iraq is shown 
by likene.s.ses between many Sumerian and Luristan objects. 
When ('yrus and Darius made Susa their capital, there must 
have been a busy time of traffic along the mountain tracks ; 
and the Sas.sanians hiul many cities along the Saidmarreh, 
whose mins can still be traced. Alexander the Great’s 
difficulties witli the Kossites show that as soon as authority 
was relaxed, the ancesti>r8 of the Lurs took to robbery with the 
zest that has come undiminishod down to their descendants. 
In Moslem times the Kurds from the north came down and 
gave the country a period of settled prosperity, if one can 
judge from the ruined cities they left, probably budt on 
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old Sassanian sites and still to be seen. I visited two of 
them in the folds of Kebir Kuh and dated them to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century by the few bits of glazed 
pottery I was able to find amid the ruined houses. 

The decline of Luristan probably began soon after this 
period : the old causeways, built of solid boulders, were left 
untended and gradually sank almost invisibly into the land¬ 
scape ; Iraq, growing ever poorer, would have less and leas 
merchandise to send over the Persian passes : the traders 
who live in houses would diminish, and the shepherds who 
live in tents would increase: until in the last few years a 
climax has been reached, the modem Persian financial policy 
has stopped even the meagre trade in cotton, tea, and sugar 
which came up out of the desert, and has left smuggling as 
the only possible form of commerce in western Luristan. 

This must be very melancholy for the patriotic Lur (though 
I think that, as a matter of fact, he rather enjoys the 
smuggling); but it makes a perfect field for the archaeologist. 
The mounds and ruins have been untouched for centuries, 
ever since the nomad came back into his own. And the geo¬ 
graphy is particularly useful, as I said before, for the mountain 
passes regulate the traffic now exactly as they must have 
done from the beginning. 

As far as I know, there are only four good ways into the 
country between Khanikin in the north and Dizful in the 
south. There is a broad, nearly waterless stretch of mountain 
all along the border, with the further obstacle of Kebir Kuh 
on the cast of it, an enormous ridge with only two good 
passes. On the first part of my journey we crossed by a 
pass which can never under any circumstances have been 
a highway of commerce. We went, an old guide and I with 
two smugglers, from Badrah on the Iraq border. We carried 
our water in a small goatskin and found only one spring at 
which it was possible to drink at the end of the day—and 
that was unpleasantly salt. We were not able to sleep near 
it, since the landscape, though it seemed as empty as the 
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moon, is overrun by smugglers at night, and it is to one’s 
own mterest to be as unobtrusive as possible when “the 
genUemen go by : so that it is as well to avoid the only 
water-hole. We slept in a little gully out of sight. There 
are no trees in all this belt. It consists of white or reddish 
rock, untidy limestone, strewn with black fossil shells nearly 
as big as my fist. The police hardly ever come into this 
region, but prefer to wait and catch people as they descend 
into a gentler landscape. 

The trade routes are made by the rivers which force their 
way through this Ood-forsaken land into the plain of Iraq, 
and offer not only an easier gradient, but also drink and fodder 
for horses. On my way back, I followed the northern of these 
streams, the Oangir River, which comes out at Mandali and 
dies there in the desert. Along its course one can trace here 
and there mounds and cemeteries, and later crumbling 
remnants of Moslem architecture, bridges or domes, and 
scattered stones in one or two level places, where probably 
some little dead commercial city lies under the ground. 

It is the.se old highways that I think it would be interesting 
to inve.stigate before new motor roads are made to overlay 
and obliterate their courses. The commerce and the move¬ 
ment of the country must have followed them from the very 
beginning as a matter of geographical necessity, and successive 
waves of people have probably left some trace along them. 
If, for instance, the Sumerians came down upon Iraq from 
the e.a.st, t hese gate Wat's into their country may hold important 
clues. .\ii expedition here would find a friendly people to 
deal with, and one particularly kindly disposed to the British : 
they are well under control of the Persian Government, and 
far ca-sier to deal with than the more eastern Lurs. 

Apart from the interest of archaeology, I think one must 
be really lacking in imagination if one does not feel the lure 
and magic of an old road. I think that perhaps the most 
subtle ebarni of Asia lies in these interminable highways; 
they are just grassy tracks as often as not, stretching from 
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village to village with great distances of empty land between, 
but their ends Ue in China or Turkestan, Turkey, Russia, or 
the Mediterranean. They go far out of sight not only of the 
eye, but of the mind, fading away into distances of time as 
well as space, linking together centuries and civilizations, 
more permanent than armies, dynasties, or religions, strong^ 
than anything except the physical changes of geography. 
They are the very thread on which our human life in the 
world is strung. The sight of them gives one a feeling of 
infinite time, of infinite leisure, almost of eternity. Even the 
lorries, that now traverse them, lose their mechanical hurry, 
as I know to my cost, for I drove in one from Qum to 
Daulatabad and took thirty-six hours instead of seven. No 
doubt one will soon see nothing but motors ; but I am glad 
still to have been in time to watch the long strings of camels 
padding in the dust over the passes to Antioch or Baalbeck ; 
or the droves of little Persian donkeys, with their noses slit 
in the most ugly manner to make them breathe better, trotting 
along under heavy pack-saddles day after day across the 
Persian plains. 

In all western Luristan, however, they do most of their 
carrying on the backs of small black oxen, which seem to be 
quite sure-footed and comfortable on the stony tracks of the 
passes. I met a stream of these caravans constantly going 
north from the lands of the Saidmarreh, with grain, or gum 
tragacanth, or charcoal from the forest for the markets of 
Nihavend or Kermenshah, or even Haraadan, where groups 
of Luts can be seen though it is two good days’ ride from 
their country. In the evening they make a half-circle of their 
bales to keep the wind off; their animals browse imtethered 
around them; and their fires can be seen twinkling in the 
solitude, with six or seven dark figures gathered around them 
drinking tea while their supper, which is just a wedge of 
dough, is getting black and burnt under the embers. 

Considering the vastness of the country, the comparative 
handful of police could not do more than they do at present. 
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There was no particular reason, however, for me to be caught 
in so big and uninhabited a country, with the nomads all in 
sympathy with the bandits. They moved about it by night, 
and though the tribesmen knew more or less where they 
might be at any given moment, one was never quite sure 
whether one might not find them at the top of a pass or not. 
I usually used to walk on ahead with my hat off when we 
got near the top (also to encourage my wretched guide). 
As I was dressed in an ordinary European skirt and short 
jacket, I felt sure that any normal bandit would be too much 
intrigued by curiosity at the sight of such an unusual appari¬ 
tion to shoot without a little conversation beforehand. But 
I always had a rather uncomfortable feeling when coming 
to the rocky part of the ridge, rather like the helpless feeling 
one has in the Alps, if one is climbing an ice-slope and stones 
begin to roll down from above. 

I must say here that I am sure that women run much less 
danger than men in thw sort of a country, and that it is a 
mistake to discard one's feminine costume or to wear anything 
but the most modest garments one can. Tribeswomen have 
often expr(!88ed thtdr approval of my high neck, long sleeves, 
and decent length of skirt, and the approval of the women 
is very useful if any difficulty does arise. 

\\ hen wc got over tlie barrier wall from Nihavend, we found 
ourselves in the last line of very old settled villages which still 
fringe the north and east of the plains of Alishtar and Khava. 
Thi.s eouiitry has a lot of interesting Islamic tombstones. 
They art' es}>eeially numerous near Alishtar and the village 
of Dah }{am to the west of it, and possibly date from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries like the bits of pottery 
I found on the site of the old Alishtar, which was a flourishing 
Kurdish city in the fourteenth century. 

Tlie small tombstone.s in the modern cemeteries are also 
verj interesting, because the Lurs are in the habit of carving 
on them all the belongings which the departed was interested 
in-his horses, his goats, his gun. his wives. On a woman’s 
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tomb 1 saw a ring, a rosary, a pair of scissors, a mirror, and 
a comb. The most surprising of these tombstones had an 
elephant cut in relief. I was told that it had been carved 
forty or fifty years ago: and I should be glad to hear of 
any explanation of how an elephant came to be carved among 
the flocks and herds of Luristan. 

I saw another elephant, on a coin found in Tarhan, and 
which I bought from a Lur in Khava; Mr. Walker, of the 
British Museum, suggests that it is a Syrian coin of the third 
century b.c., the king unknown. When Professor Goddard 
wrote about the Luristan bronzes, he thought that no evidence 
of Greek influence existed in these hills. However, I found 
one little bronze figure obviously Hellenic, which I was un¬ 
fortunately not able to buy as the tribesmen wanted too 
much for it. I also found a drachm of Alexander the Great 
which had been dug up in a jar in the ruins of a village in 
the Pusht-i-Kuh; the ruins did not look older than the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and the finding of the 
drachm there goes to show how these later sites must often 
be looked upon as places continuously inhabited back into 
much earlier times. I think that intercourse with Luristan 
existed through all the civilizations of antiquity from the 
Elamites downwards and probably before. There is nothing 
really surprising in a Syrian coin being found here; it may 
possibly have been handed to a Kassite by some merchant of 
Alexander’s day, before that monarch stopped the blackmail 
on the passes just as Riza Shah is doing now. 

After visiting Alishtar and the governor of northern Luristan 
I managed to spend a few days south of what corresponds in 
Luristan to the “ Highland Line ”, among the real nomads 
who never live in houses at all. Their tents, as might be 
expected, are much more substantial afiairs than those which 
one sees near the villages. Sometimes they protect them 
for the winter by making all round them low mud walls, 
about 5 feet high to cut the wind. Otherwise the surrounding 
fence is made of river reeds, woven closely together with 
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wool; the western Lura use coloured wools, and weave these 
reed fences into gay patterns, like the tribal carpets. 

By the end of September I found the nights cold but the 
days delicious. The people were going to leave in a month’s 
<^e for the winter camping grounds, along the Saidmarreh 
and in the lowlands of Tarhan. They resent the government’s 
efforts to make them live in one place all the year round, 
because they say that so much of their stock dies in the cold 
northern pastures in winter. Perhaps the cold, too, accounted 
for the fact that I found very few insects : I was not troubled 
by them, in spite of the fact that I was travelling very light 
for greater safety and had no bed with me, only a sleeping 
sack which I used to put on to any mattress which was offered 
me, only taking the precaution to spray it well with Flit 
beforehand. 

I found that Sir Arnold Wilson and Major Edmonds were 
both remembered as having travelled in the south and east 
of the country, and they were remembered in a very friendly 
manner. 

I like to remember this fascinating country, for the people 
were kind and pleasant, and kept up the fine tradition of their 
hospitality. But it is all changing very quickly, and no doubt 
has altered a good deal even in these last two years. Eighteen 
Luristan chiefs wore hung or executed for rebellion a year or 
so ago; and the making of a network of roads which is to 
run up and down along the whole line of the western frontier 
is being pu.shed on at a great rate, and wrill bring more changes 
than anything else. I trust that somebody will go to investigate 
the antiquities scientifically before these changes have gone 
too for; and if anyone here is thinking of excavations in 
Luristan, I hope they will invite me to join them. 

Lord Lloyd, wlien presenting the Medal, said that the 
parts of Mias Stark's lecture which had appealed most strongly 
to his imagination and memory were, first, her de.scription 
of the endless line of the road leading across an empty land, 
leading not only from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, 
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from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, but from prehistory • 
to modem times and from one civilization to another. It 
brought back visions of what he himself had so often seen 
and felt in his travels. And secondly, her fascinating and 
encouraging suggestions about the explorer of the future and 
the mysteries which were yet awaiting solution underground. 
5. 


Notices 

Copies of every article published in the Journal are 
available for purchase at the time of publication. In the 
case of a few of the older Journals the copies of certain 
articles are sold out, but in most cases they are still obtainable. 
The cost varies in accordance with the number of pages and 
plates; the average price is about Is. fid. each. 


Will Library Subscribers whose subscriptions are paid 
through agents and who desire that their names should appear 
in the List of Members for next year, kindly send their names 
to the Secretary, either direct or through their agent, before 
1st April. 


As it has been found necessary, owing to the financial 
situation, to reduce the number of pages in the Journal of 
the R.A.S. for the present, the space available for reviews 
of books has been proportionately restricted and the Editor 
regrets that he is unable to publish a review of every book 
presented to the library of the Society. 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le Conseil n’a pas siibi de modifications depuis 
novembre 1923, et est ainai compose; C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(president) Tj. de Boer, J. L. Palache, Paul Scholten, A. J. 
Wcnsinck (8ecr4taire-tr4sorier). 

2. Les n^gociations ouvertes sur de nouvelles publications 
ne permetteut pas encore des communications ult4rieures. 

3. Des dix publications de la Fondation il reste un certain 
nombrc d’cxcmplaircs, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
Fondation, chez I'editeur E. J. Brill, aux prix marqu4s; 

I. The Hamasa of al-Buhturi. Photographic reproduction 
of the MS. . . . with indexes by R. Geyer and D. S. Margo- 
liouth (1909), voor f. 96; II. The Filkhir /of al-Mufaddal 
ibn Salama, ed. C. A. Storey (1916), vo6r f. 6 ; III. I. 
Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazall gegen die Batinijja-Sekte 
(1916) voor f. 4.60; IV. Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove 
trausl. by A. J. Wcnsinck (1919), voor f. 4.60; V. C. van 
Arenclonk, De opkomst van hot Zaidietische Imamaat in 
Yemen (1919), voor f. 6; VT. I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen 
der islamischen Koranauslegung (1920), voor f. 10; VII. 
Averroes, Die Epitome iibersetzt . . . von S. van den Bergh 
(1924)^ voor f. 7.50; VIII. “ livres des chevaux ” de HiSam 
b. al-Kalbi et Mulj. b. al-A‘rabi, publics par G. Levi Della 
Vida (1927), voor f. 5; IX. D. van der Meulen and H. von 
Wissinnnn, Hadrnmaut (1932), voor f. 9 ; X. at-Tabari, 
Kitiib Ihtiliif al-Fuqahii’, Das Konstantinopler Fragment 
herausgegeben von J. Schacht (1933), voor f. 4.80. 
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The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxxiv, No. 4, October, 1934. 
Visser, Ph. C. The Karakoram and Turkistan Expedition of 
1929-1930. 

Palestine Exploration Furul. October, 1934. Sixty-sixth year. 
Starkey, J. L. Excavations at Toll Duwoir, 1933-4. 

Gaster, T. H. The Tell Duwoir Inscription. 

Burrow.s, E. (Father). The Tell Duweir Inscription. 

J-. .. ow, n > 7?.-. ’ V vol.x, 

N . ' • ... M 

Ivanow, W. Genuir 

Fyzee, A. A. A. A ' • • • • • !• - ,i; ; 

the Musta'lian Ismailis. 

Epigraphies Mica. Vol. xxi. Part v, Jan., 1932. 
Chakravarti, N. P. Two Brick Inscriptions from Nalanda. 
Ganguly, D. C. The Saktipur Copper-Plate of Lakshmanasena. 
Vol. xxi, Part vi, April, 1932. 

Kon'v- « K.-V.W-. r' j. .. -v.-,. -r .v,- 

Sara--..-. \ |{ f .■..■■■ P I- ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■]'.■ i... 

Hald-: i: It !■ r : ' ■ ■ n ■ ■ . . !■ ■■■ ■ -i 

Samvat, 1517. 

Indian Art and Letters. New Series, Vol. viii, No. 1. 1st Issue, 
1934. 

Andrews, F. H. Central Asian Wall-Paintings. 

Coedfes, G. Archaeology in Indo-China. 

Hackin, J. The' Recent Work of the French Archaeological 
Delegation at Bamiyan. 



SM nunoiFAi coNTsin-s or obocntal joobsals 


Cauiuier, J. The Sacred Books of India and the Ifalay and 
Siamese Theatres in Kelantsn. 

Bake, A. A. Different Aspects of Indian Music. 

The Iniian Hislorical Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 2, June, 1934. 
Obertniller, E. Nir.virri nrr.-; l-'r.;: to the Tibetan Tradition. 
Sarkar, SirJ, 'T-d 

Rhys Davids, 0. A. F. The Relations between Early Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. 

Vol. X. No. 3, Sept., 1934. 

Prryluski, J. The Great Goddess in India and Iran. 

Chakravarti, C. Ideals of Tantra Rites. 

Deb, H. K. Indo-Greek Coin Types. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome ccxxiv. No. 1, Jan.-Mars, 1934. 

L^vi, M. H. Dcvaputra. 

Pelliot, M. P. Tokharien ct Koutch4en. 

(Syia. Tome xv, Fasc. 2, 1934. 

Schaeffer, K, A. Lcs fouilles Ras-Shamra. Cinquieme campagne 
(printemps 1933' R.-i:--' 

Virolleaud, C. •. .n.-..-. • hef de cinq peuples, 

d'ajirea unc tablcttc de Ras-Shamra. 

La Geographie. Tome Ixii, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept.-Oct., 1934. 
Percheron, P. Magic et Sorcellerie chez les Mois. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Sederlandech-Indie. Deel 92, Afl. 2, 1934. 
Stutterheim, W. F. Oudhcidkundige aanteekeningen. 

Jonkrr, J. (!. (5. Soembawareeachc teksten met vertaling. 

Tijderhrifl iwr Indim-he Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 

Deel Ixxiv, Aflevering 2, 1934, 

Vonk, H. W. De - laitoc tatahan bij Air Poear (Pasemah- 
landeii), met Naschrift. 

Steinbart, \S. L. Nia.ssche Teksten met Ned. vertaling en aan- 
teekeningen I. 

Ewer, S. J, Opniiming en perspectief. 

Deel Ixxiv. Aflcv. 3 and 4, 1934. 

Stutterheim, W. F. De Leidsche Bharrawa en Tjandi B, van 
Smgasan. ' • 

'^’“tencomptoiren 
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Steinmann, A. De op de Boroboedoer afgebeelde planten. 

Balasabrahmanian, 8. R. The Tisai A3drattainunnivar and the 
Municandai Record. 

Boletim do Instituio Vasco da 6ama. No. 23, 1934. 

Amancio Gracias, J. B. Ingleses em Goa (cont.). 

Pope, E. Chronica Geral dos Sucessos do Reyno de Gusarate 
a q"* chamao Cambaya (concl.). 

0 OrierUe Portuguis. No. 6, 1934. 

Gracias, A. Primeiros cristaos em Salsete. 

Pereira, B. de B. Historia religiose de Goa (1542-1567). 

Teles, R. M. InventArio dos objectos dos conventos e igrejas, 
palicios e fortaiezas de Goa. 

Pissurlencar, P. Goa Ha 1500 Anos. 

Transactions of the Japan Society. Vol. xxxi, 43rd Session, 1933-4. 

Somerville, J. C. The Phonetic Transliteration of Japanese : A 
Plea for the Retention of the Hepburn System. 

Ponsonby Fane, R. A. B. The Emperor Go-Daigo and the 
Restoration of Eemmu. 

The. THyo Gakuho. Vol. xxi. No. 4, Sept., 1934. 

Yamamoto, T. Cheng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Dynasty II. 

The BijtUsu Kenkyu. No. xxxiii, September, 1934. 

Yashiro, Y. A Chinese Gilt Bronze Sculpture representing 
.‘^'.l:vim"-i nr.I Pr.-i’-h^'-^arri^rri d ^ n 

Wat-i- iv- II \' ! ■ .'-'.i'-! !-i- I !. ■.•..i- :'a ■■ iseiiv 

... . .. K,.:. r. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxvii. Part i, August, 1934. 

Giles, F. H. An Account of the Hunting of the Wild Ox on Horse¬ 
back in the Provinces of Ubol Rajadhani and Kalasindu, 
and the Rites and Ceremonies which have to be observed. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

‘Abd Allali al-Siilimi, Nur al-Din, Tuhfat al-a‘yan. A history of 
Oman to a.b. 132H. Arabic. 2 vols. fVol. i = 2nd ed.] 
10 y 7. f'aira, a.h. 1350, 47 (a.d. 1931, 28). 

From Mr. R. Said-Ruete. 

Alakh Dhari; Raja Rai Singhji, A.i>. 1541-1612 . . . (Stories of 
Rathi)or(‘ Chivalry, vol. i.) 74 X 54. Bikaner, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Anandaruyamaklii. II .liviinandana. La Felicitii dell’ Anima 
. . . bramnia (tr. info Italian by M. Vallauri]. (Scrittori 
ilttliani Htranieri. Teatro.) 7 x 44- Lanciano, 1929. 

From Dr. E. G. Carpani. 

Awad, (i. H , ,\ni ient Momirnent in Iraq. The Monastery of 
Ibililian ilormizfl . . . Arabic. 10 X 04. Mosul, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Ih'nveniste, K., and Renou, L., Vrtra et Vrflrapna. Etude de 
myf indo-iranieime . . . (Cahiers de la Soc. Asiatique, 
3.) !tj X *!. I’arU, 19.34. From the, Societe Asiatique. 

Ilcrlin. Tell Halef Museum. Fiihrer . . . Berlin, 1934. 

From Mar Freiherr vm Oppenheim. 

Rest, Thomas, The voyage of T. R. to the Ea.st Indies, 1612-14. 
Kd. by Sir W. Foster . . . (Hakluyt Roc., 2nd ser., no. 75.) 
Lmihoi, 19.34. Subscription. 

Hinyqii, L,, ruinting in the Far East ... 4th ed. lOJ X 8. 
Lmdon, 19.34. From Mes,srs. Edward Arnold. 

Rlaekwood, I'. H , The warning of Ibraim Pasha of Buda 
. , . 'i: r . . ,... n I.'., .<?. 

vol. 2i " : . . /. ■ ., . 'll , 

From the Author. 

Rrierre, .lean .To.se|)h, Kxegese talraudique. des propheties 
iiie.ssianiques ... 13 x lO. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Ronneau, ti , I’refaee au Kokinshu. Chefs-d’oeuvre du Kokinahu. 
Texte integral du Kokinahu . . , (Ann. du Mus. Guimet. 
Hibl.-d'Ktiide.s. tom. 15, 46. 47.) 10 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

Exchange. 

-Ui Sen.siluiite Ja]>onaise . . . (Bull, de la Maison Franco- 

JujKiniiise, tom. 6. no. 1 2.) 9x6. Paris and T6ky6, 

From the AutJwr. 

Rreuil, H., Le.s [H’inture.s rupestre.s .schematiques de la Peninsule 
Iberique ... 3. Sierra Morena. 134 X 104. Lagny, 1933. 

From the Fondation Singer Polignac. 
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Brny^re, B., Rapport aur lea FooiOes de Deir El M^neh, 
1930 . . . (Fouilles de I’lnst. Ftancaia d’Arch. Or., Rapports 
pr^liminairea, tom. 8, pte. 3.). 13J x lOJ. Le Caire, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Budge, E. A. W., From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt . . . 
lOi X 6i 

—— Stories of the Holy Fathers ... 8 x SJ. 

-— The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt 
. . . 8 x 5J. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Byng, L. C., The vision of Asia . . . (Cheap ed.) 9x6. London, 
(1934). From Messrs. John Murray. 

Cairo. Catalogue general . . . du Mus^e du Caire. Statuen u. 
Statuetten von Konigin und Privatleuten. Von L. 
Borchardt. Tl. 4. 14 x lOJ. Berlin, 1934. 

Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 
Calcutta Gazette. Appendix . . . 2nd Aug., 1934. Catalogue of 
P-.- lency of Bengal during the 
li- "I-- I'- !:'V; 14 x 8^ Calcutta, mi. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
The H-«Wv nf T-d”! Bv T A”n" . 

."i VS II..' .1.: II !l l» ,!*.• ' ■ ■>; 

/. I ... /),/.. 

Cassuto, U,, La questione della Genesi. (Pul>l. della R. Univ. 
degli Studi di Firenze, Lett, e Fil., Ser. 3, vol. 1.1 lOJ X 7. 
Firenze, 1934. From Messrs. Felice Le Monnier. 

Census of India, 1931. Vol. 4, Baluchistan. 2 pts. 14x9. 

Lahore, 1934, From the Qovt. of India. 

Chabas, J., De la rcsponsabilite civile et ddlictuclle en droit 
compard fran^ais-japonais . . . (Bull, de la Maison Franco- 
japonaise, Ser. fran9ai8e, tom. 5, no. 3.) 9x6. Tokyo, 

1933. Exchange. 

Chassinat, E., Le Temple d’Edfou. Tom. 13, 14. (Mdm., 
Mission Arch. Fran9ai8e au Caire, tom. 30, 31.) 14 X 10. 
Le Caire, 1934. Exchange. 

Chatila, Khaled, Le manage chez les Musulmans en Syrie . . . 

10 X 6J. Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul GeiUhn&r. 
Chiera, E., Joint expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. 
P-n'-ood^rc" -n ' A*!i"r:ra" 'irhools of Or Reoearrl' 

Pi.'i .ifi. ; .Vi...,. T. V. \.V 1 11; ■: -J 

Philtuir'.i Utu I'l.'ii F’-n 'v. I / I'ren- 

Christensen, Arthur, Les types du premier honune et du premier 
roi dans I’histoire Idgendaire des Iraniens. 2 pts. (Archives 

d’Etudes Or. Vol. 14, pts. 1, 2.) 10 x ^. Stockholm, 

Leide, 1917, 34. Exchange. 

JKAS. JANUARY 1935. 17 
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Ctmtenan, G., Monument* ro&wpotamiens nouvellement acquis 
on pcu connuB. (Mus^e du Louvre.) llj X 9|. Paris, 
1934. From La Editioru d’Art el d’Hiftoire. 

Crum, W. E., A Coptic dictionary . . . Pt. 4. 12 X 9|. Oxford, 
1934. From the Oxford University Pras. 

Darling, M. L., Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab village . . . 
9^ X 6. London, 1934. From the Oxford University Press. 

Difnar. The D. (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic Church. Pt. 3 
... Ed. by Delacy O’Leary . . . 11^x9. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Dirinjrr 1). 1, -r-;?' ■- - ■.'• Raccolte 

I-..:.i !• : . 11 I ■ gli Studi di 

Firenae, Lett, c Fil., Ser. 3, vol. 2.) lOJ X 7. Firenze, 1934. 

From Messrs. Felice Le Monnier. 

Dreyfus, H., E.ssai surle Bahuisme . .. Nouvelle ed. . . . 7J X SJ. 
Paris, 19,34. From Messrs. Ernest Leroux. 

Edelmann, U., Zur Friihgcschichte des Mahzor. Genizafrag- 
raente init palastinischer Punktation. Herausg., (ibersetzt 
uml erklart von H. E. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 6.) 10 X 7. 
^luUgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 

Elgood, t\, Medicine in Persia . . . (Clio Medica.) 7 x 4J. 
Mew York, 1934. From Masrs. P. B. Hoeha. 

Epigraphin Carnatica. Vol. 13, pt. 1. General Index. Publ. by 
M. H. Kfi.shnn. (.Myuoro .4rch. Survey.) 11 x 8J. Bangalore, 
1934. brum the Ihnc'i-r of Archssology, Mysore. 

Juweett, Sir Charles, The first century of British justice in 
India ... 9 X (ij. Oxford, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Korke, Ge.sehichte der mittelalterlichen chinesiachen 
Pliilosophie . . (Hamburg Univ. Abhandlungcn a.d. Gebiet 
der Aualrttidskunde, Bd. 41.) 12 x 81. Hamburg, 1934. 

From Messrs. Friederichsen, De Gruyter d Co. 

FoucIht, a., On the iconography of the Buddha’s Nativity 
• • . Tr. by 1! II.- ,■ - V, ■■ : 

no. 4fi.) m ■ I : l.-,i 

From the DireHor-General of Arch., India. 

Friedrii-li, J ., Kleina-siatische Sprachdenkmalcr . . . (Kleine Texte 
fiir Vorle.sungon. 163.) 8J x 5|. Berlin, 1932. Exchange. 

(Jarstang, J., The Heritage of Solomon. An historical intro¬ 
duction to the sociology of Ancient Palestine . . .(Descriptive 
Sociology, vol. 3.) 9 x 6. London, (1934). 

From Messrs. WiUiams d Norgate. 

Ghose N., Imlii-Aryan Literature and Culture. Origins . . . 
10 X b^. Calcutta, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, etc. 
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Gray, L. H., Introduction to Semitic comparative linguistics 
. . . X 6^. New York, 1934. 

From the Columbia Univ. Pres». 

Grousset, R., The Civilizations of the East. Japan . . . Tr. . . . 
by C. A. PhiUips . . . 9^ x 7. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Hamish Hamilton. 

-Histoire des Croisades et du Royaume Franc de Jerusalem. 

1. L’anarchie musulmane et la monarchic franque. 9| X 6. 
Paris, 1934. From the Author. 

Hassan, ^ky Mohamed, Les Tulunides. fitude de I’Egypte 
Musulmane . . . 868-905. lOJ X 8. Paris, 1933. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthtier. 

Herzfeld, E., Der Tell Halaf und das Problem der hethitischen 
Kunat . . . (Sonderabdr. a.d. Arch. Mitteilungen aus Iran, 
Bd. 6, Heft 3-4.) 10 X 7. Berlin, 1934. 

From Max Freiherr von Oppenheim. 

Inayat Khan. II Messagio di I. K. 2. Lo scopo della vita. La vita 
interiore. Tr. di A. C. Polctti. (Scrittori italiani e stranieri.) 
7 X 4J. Lanciano, 1929. From Dr. E. G. Carpani. 

India, Central Provinces and Berar. Triennial Report on Coins 
dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act for the years 
1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34. 9i X 6^. Nagpur, 1934. 

From ilte High Commissioner for India. 

Jascl’i- IT S . \ ‘ • Ps ' P' ‘ onary ... to which is 

. . I • • \ .9i X 6J. London, 

Pj 34. / iwUt Messrs. Kegan Paul, etc. 

Jodhpur. Report on the Administration of the Archajological 
Dept, and Sumer Public Library ... for the year ending 
30th Sept., 1933. Vol. 7. 13J X 8^. Jodhpur, 1934. 

From the Supt., Arch. Dept., Jodhpur. 

Johnston, 11. F., Confucianism and Modem China . . . 8 X 5J. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. V. Gollancz. 

Kanakamara. Karakanda Cariu of Muni Kanakamara. An 
Apabhram6a work on the life of Karakaijdu ■ • ■ «d. with 
. . . tr., etc., by Hiralal Jain . . . (Karanja Jaina Ser., 
vol. 4.) 10 X 7. Karanja, 1934. From the Editor. 

Kian, Ghulam-Reza, Introduction 4 I’histoire de la monnaie 
et histoire monetaire de la Perse, des origines 4 la fin de lu 
periode parthe ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 

Kuentz, C., La Bataille de Qadech, fasc. 3. (M4m., Inst. 

Fran9ais d’Arch. Or., tom. 55.) 14J X 11. Le Caire, 1934. 

Exchange. 

Kulaiekhara ; Srimukund.i'r';'.- w;**- Ti^tr .r-.viilrikvi ■r'" R^'.iihr. 
vananda. Ed. by K K..::. i I ni'. 

Sanskrit Ser., No. 1.) 10 X 7|. Annamcdainagar, 1933. 

From the UniversUg Office, Annamalainagar. 
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The Lady of the Long Wall. A Ku Shih or Drum Song of China. 
Tr. ... by 6. Wimaatt and G. Chen . . . lOJ X 7J. Ntw 
York, 1 b34. From the Oxford University Press. 

Landaberger, B., Die Fauna dea AJten Meaopotamien nach 
dcr 11 Life'd--: S.'7-r. TT.'it r.i TI".b".!' '. Von B. L. unter 
V-iu rkiiiiu- i: I Kr;.;;i ■ . ".i Akad. der Wiaa., 

,\l! (. I".i! M-■ K'.i— !;■' !.’ I - 12x8. Leipzig, 

1934. Exchange. 

Law, B. C., Ancient Indian Tribes . . . Vol. 2. (Law’s Research 
Ser., No. 1.) 10 X 6J. Xowdow, 1934. From the Author. 
Leumann, Manu, Sakiache Handschriftproben. Als Privatdruck 
heransg. von .M. L. 12J X 8J. Zurich, 1934. 

From the Editor. 

Mackintosh, J., Roman Law in Modem Practice . . . (Tagore 
Law Ijcctures, 1933.) 71 X Si. Edinburgh, 1934. 

nr p.-.-r'--:' 

MacMichael, Sir H., The 1,,;/ ■ '"i..'. 

London, 19.34. From Messrs. Faber & Faber. 

Madliva. Tlio Catim-Sutri Bhasya of Sri Madhvacarya . . . with 
the commentaries Tattvajiradipa, Sattarkadlpavali, and 
TattvaprakaAikii. . . Ed. . . . by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
10x7. Madras, 1934. From the Editor. 

Madras. Records of Fort. St. George ; Fort St. David Con¬ 
sultations, 1742. Vol. 13. 131 X HI. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

- la-ttera from Tellicherry. 1729-31, vol. 1. 1734-36, 

vol. 4. 17W) .51, vol. 8. 13i X 8^. Madras, 1934. 

/’• W ' r , „ • . ,. r , jndia. 

— ■ Letters to Tellielioi': 'T • I ■ i I'. !i, vol. 5. 

1741-42, vol, f). 1746 47, vol. 9. 1748-49, vol. 10. 1749-50, 
vol. 11, I3i X HJ. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Conmissiowr for India. 
Mabalihurata. The M. (Southern Recension) . . . Ed. by . , . 
P. P. S. Sastri , . . Vol. H. Bhi.sma Parvun. 7| X 5|. Madras, 
1934. Fnnn Messrs. P. Ramaswamg Sastrulu. 

Maillart, E. K., Turke.stan Solo . . . Tr. . . , [from Des Monts 
Cflestes aux Sahle.r liiniges] liy .f. Rodker. 91 X 6J. 
London. (19,34). From Messrs. Putnam. 

Majumdar, N. ('., Kxidorations in Sind . . . Exploratory .survey 
. . . during . . , 1927-28, 1929 30. and 1930-31 . . . (Mem. 
Atvh, Survey of India, No. 48.) 13 x 10. Delhi, 1934. 

Fr'Uf f^e G'^'crnmer,' rf Tr.Iia 

Manipur. I. IG.' ■. P .■ - - s 1.. , i ■, P.-r. 

bthei! !■■ ■ 7 ItriK. Ft "o e,.ne,,.v,e,j hJl,,- 

Haqriisi. < i.r<;' !■ ... .li .■';i:i;k ir,;i-.fn' -i iwa’ 

al-muluk. Etl. by M. Mustafa Ziada . . . Vol. 1, pt. 1 . . . 
Arabic, lit x HJ. [Cairol, 1934. 

From the Egyptian Library Press. 
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Masson-Oursel, P., Willman-Gnbowska, H, de, and Stem, P., 
Ancient India and Indian CiviliEation . . . (Tr. from the 
French by M. R. Dobie.) 10 x 6J. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul dk Co. 
Meriggi, P., Die langsten Bauinschxiften in “ hethitischen ” 
Hieroglyphen nebst Glossar zu samtlichen Texten . . . 
(Mitteilungen der Vordera 8 iati 8 ch-aeg 3 rpti 8 chen Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 39. Heft 1.) 10 x 6J. Leipzig, 1934. 

From Messrs. J. C. Hinrichischen Buchhandlung. 

Mohan Singh : Kal' •, ] . pi.. - : ... ■ Vol. 1 : Kabir, 

his biograp y ''* • . Lr-.n- 

From Messrs. Alma Ram and Sons. 
Mond, Sir Robert, and Myers, 0. H., The Bucheum. 3 vols. 
(Egypt Exploration Soc., Mem. 41.) 12| X 10. London, 
1934. r- .• •»'. r. • K :; fi..-. 

Nielsen, K., Lappish Ordbok .. . I'.-: •• M (/•.' ■, i.'.'il 

From the Inst, for Sammenlignende KuUurforskning. 
Nguyen van Huycn. Les chants altern^s des garcons et des filles 
en Annam , . . (Austro-Asiatica, tom. 3.) 9J X 1\. Paris, 
1934. From Messrs Paul Oeuthner. 

- Introduction a I’^tude de I’habitation sur pilotis dans 

I’Asie du sud-est. (Austro-Asiatica, tom. 4.) 9J X 7J. 
Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Ochikubo Monogatori, or The Tale of the Lady Ochikubo. A 
tenth century Jajianese novel. Tr. by W. Whitehouse . . . 
9x6. London, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul dk Co. 
Oesterley, W. 0. E., and Robin-son, T. H., An introduction to 
the Books of the Old Testament ...9x6. London, 1934. 

From the S.P.C.K. 

Page, W, Sutton, An introduction to colloquial Bengali . . . 

(James G. Forlong Fund, vol. 13.) Cambridge, 1934. 
Pahlavi Codices. The Pahlavi Codex K. 35. Pt. 2. Containing 
the Epistles of Manushchihr and the selections of Zadh- 
sparam . . . (Codices Avcstici et Pahlavici, vol. 4.) 13J x 9J. 
Copenhagen, 1934. From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 
Palestine. The Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan. Ed. 
by Sir H. Luke . . . and E. Keith-Roach . . . 3rd ed. 7J X 5|. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Macmillan. 

Patna. Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum . . . Slst March, 1933. 13i X 8i. Patna, 1934. 

From the Government of India. 
Peshwa Daftar. Selections from the P. D. 

41. The last days of the Maratha Raj (1779-1818). 

42. Papers referring to Pratapsinh, Raja of Satara. 

43. The Social and Religions Matters under the Peshwaa, 

1727-1797. 

44. Some Historical Families. 
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45. Documents illustrating Msratba Administration. 

10 X Bombay, 1934. From the Government of India. 
Pcshwa Daftar. Marathi Handbook to the Records in the 
Alienation Office . . . Marathi. 10 x 6 |. Bombay, 1934. 

From the Government of India. 
Prabhakara MiAra. Brhati of P. M. . . . with the Rjuvimala- 
pahcika of f5alikaaatha (Tarkapada), Ed. by S. K. 
Ramanatha Sastri . . . (Madras Univ. Sanskrit Ser., no. 3, 
pt. 1.) 10 X 7. Madron, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras Univ. 
Punjab. Catalog".-' -J =- *>-- 

the quarter ' ■ ''M 

-30th September, 1934. 131 X HJ. Lahore, 1934. 

From the Government of India. 
Rama Krishna, K., Les Sikhs. Oiij’.ii.- e* de l.i 

communante , . . 1469-1930 . b'J • 7. I‘<iris, I!t33. 

From Messrs. Adrien Maisonneuve. 
Riimabhadrsmbu. Raghunathiibhudnya ... A historical poem. 
Ed. by T. R. Chinturaani . . . (Bull, of the Skr. Dept., No. 2.) 
10 X 7. Madras, 1934. 

- -- i;. v - 

Read, A. F. C., Balti Grar • i' ■ ■ Fi 

vol. 15.) 10 X 6J. London, 1934. 

Rettig, D., Meinar Marqa. Ein .sainaritanischer Midrasch sum 
Pentateuch. Untersioht D. R. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 8.) 
10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. Kohlkammer. 
Rujia Gosvaniin. The Padyavali. An anthology of Vaiaijava 
verses in Sanskrit . . . ed. by S. K. De . . . (Dacca Univ. 
Or. Publ. vSer., no 3.) lOJ x 7. Dacca, lOS-l. 

From the Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 
Rustuin, A. .1., Materials for u Corpus of Arabic Documents 
relating to the History of Syria under Melieinet Ali Pasha 
. . . V’ols. 3-4. Political papers . . . A.n. 1251-55 . . . 
(American Univ. of Beirut Pulilications.) Arabic. 11J X 7J. 
Beirut, 1934. Bought. 

Salmon Ben Yeruhiin. The Book of the Wars of the Lord, con¬ 
taining the Polemics of the. Karaite S. B. Y. against ^adia 
Gaon. Ed. by I. Davidson. Hebrew. 11 X 81. New York, 
1934. From the Editor. 

Santa Cruz. Chronique de Santa-Cruz du Cap de Gue (Agadir). 
Texte jrortuguis du XVIe silc.le tr. . . . par P. de Cenival. 
(Publ. de la Section hist, de Maroc. Documents d’histoire 
ct de geographic raarocaines.) 10 x 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paid Geuihner. 
S-irkar. Sir .T . Fa" of tf. M ;/!- .1 r.-'.;.,;- Vol. 2. 1754-1771. 
7J .'-J t iU utta, |■.■.‘ll h” Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
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Saunders, E., A Pageant of Asia. A stndy of thre^ Civilizations 
... 9 X 6. London, 1934. From the Oxford University Press. 
Sauvaget, J., “ Les Perles Choisies ” d’Ibn Ach-chihna. 

Materiaux pour servir & I’histoire de la ville d’Alep. Tome 1. 
(M4m. de I’lnst. Francais de Damas.) lOJ X 7. Beyrouth, 
1933. From the Inst. Francais de llamas. 

Sbath, P., Bibliotheque de Manuscrits P. S. . . . Catalogue. 

Tom 3 ... 10 X 6J. Cairo, 1934. From M. Shath. 

Scherman, L. and C., Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy. Birma 
und seine Frauenwelt. Munchen, 1922. 

From Herr Lucian Scherman. 
Schwab, R., Vie d’Anquetil-Duperron. Suivie des Usages 
(ivil' ('< r(-Irt;ici:.\ de- Piir.'%<‘s par A.-D. . . . et deux essais 
(hi Dr. Sir .1. .1. .Mi.xl: . . 91 X 6. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Ernest Leroux. 
Seeger, Elizabeth, The pageant of Chinese history ... 9x6. 

London, 1934. From Messrs. George Routledge d Sons. 

Shahani, R. G., The Coming of Karuna . . . (Wisdom of the 
East Ser.) 7 X 5. London, (1934). 

Shahrastani. The Summa philo.sophiae . . . Kitab Nihayatu’l- 
iqdiim fl ‘iltni ’1-kalam. Ed. with a tr. . , . by A. Guillaume 
. . . lOi X 7. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
Spie.s, 0., Mu’nis al-'U,8h.shaq. The Lover’s Friend, by Shiha- 
buddin Suhrawerdi Maqtul. Ed. by 0. S. (Bonner Or. 
Studien, Heft 7.) 10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Sri Citrodayamanjarl Bbasa Series. Ed. by K. SumbaSiva 
l5astri. 

No. 1. Kanna.'iSabhagavata (Part 1). 

No. 2. Rasakrida. 

No. 3. Palavaka OttaSlokas. 

9J X 6. Malayalam. Trivandrum, 1932. 

Sri Vanci Setu Laksmi Series. 

No. 15. BalaSankaram. A commentary on Kaladipam. 
Vol. 3. 

No. 16. The Astangasara, ed. by K. SambaSiva Sastri. 

No. 17. Narayanuya. With the Malayalam Commentary 
Laksmivilasa of K. Samba6iva Sastri. Part 2. 

No. 18. The Keralacaritam, ed. by K. Sambaiiva Sastri. 

N.- lo Tt - Y.-.r?.":-v. - A hv K S.i-V.iiv.-. '3,^--‘rT 

. ■■ ;v /■' 1 -O! 

I . r /« ... .., -i, i/.sS. 

.'^-,11 K ( ■■ ....■ 'i. . K'l; <'‘i'ii.iii .''hii 

Compiled by P. Y. Yii . . . under the supervision of 
I. V. Gillis. 11 X 8|. Peiping, 1934. 

From the French Bookstore, Peiping. 
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Stark, F., The Valleys of the Assassins and other Persian 
Traveb ... 9 X 6. London, (1934). 

From Messrs. John Murray. 
Suali, L., Gotama Buddha. (Storia delle Religioni, vol. 10.) 

Bologna, 1934. From Messrs. N. ZanicheUi. 

Tamil Lexicon. Vol. 6, pt. 2. lOJ x 8. Madras, 1934. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series :— 

No. 106. The PrakriyaBarvasvii of Sri Narayana Bhatta. 
With commentary. 

No. 107. The Kavyaratna of Arhaddasa. 

No. 108. The Balamartandavijoya of Devariijakavi. 

No. 109. TheNyasaraofBhusarvajna. With the Commentary 
Padupancika of Vasudcva Suri. 

No. no. The Aryabhatiya of Aryabhatacarya. With the 
Bhasya of Nilakaiftha.soma.sutvan. 

No. 111. The^ Hridayapriya of Paramcsvara. Ed. by K. 
Samba4iva Sastri. 

No. 112, Kucelopukyyana and Ajamilopakhyana by His 
Highness Sviiti Tirunal Sri Rama Varma Kulasekhara 
Perumal Maharajah of Travancore. 

No. 113. The Saiigitakrtis of Svati Sri Rama Varma 
Maharaja. Ed. by K. Sambadiva Sastri. 

I'-- . V’V. 32. 

^ r I.. . l>. ;• f,r the Publication of Or. MSS. 

Tucci, G., and Ghersi, E., Cronaca della Missione scientifica 
Tucci ncl Tibet Occidentale, 1933. (R. Accad. d’ltalia. 

Viaggi di Studio ed Ksplorazioni, 2.) lOJ x 7J. Romo, 1934. 

From Professor G. Tucci. 
Tuhfa. Tuhfat al-Ahbab. Glossaire de la matiere m4dicale 
niarocaiiie. Texfe . . . aveo tr. . . . par H. P. J. Renaud 
. . . et 0. S. Colin . . (Pnbl. de I’lnst. des HBUte.s-Rtude.s 

marocaines, tom. 24.) 10 X 6. Paris, 1934, 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthirer. 
The llyiidisQtras in various recensions. Pt. 6 . . . Ed. by T. R. 
Chintamani. (Madras University Sanskrit Ser., no. 7.) 
10 X 6i. Madras, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 
V6th, A., Die Inder . . . (Gcschiclite der Fiihrenden Volker, 
Ikl. 28.) OJ X 6. Freihurg-in-Breisgau, 1934. 

From Messrs. Herder and Co. 
Waddell, L. .A., The Buddhism of Tibet . . . 2nd ed. 9J X 6. 

Cambridge, 1934. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Vahuda, A, S., The accuracy of the Bible ...9x6. London, 
1934. From Messrs. W. Heinemann. 
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Pamphlels 

Abdul Gbaffsr. A short biography of my Huzur . . . 3rd ed. 

X 5|. {CalotUta, 1934.) From the Author. 

Andrews, Frederick H., Central Asian Wall-paintings . . . 
(Lecture delivered before the India Soc., 11th July, 1934. 
Repr. from Indian Art and Letters, vol. 8, no. 1.) 

From Sir A. Stein. 

Buddha. Buddha, Truth, and Brotherhood. An epitome of many 
Buddhist scriptures, tr. from the Japanese. American ed. 
8x6. Santa Barbara, 1934. From Mr. Dwight Qoddard. 
Casrari F 0 «■:'KH-hnai-mo i X SJ. 

lint;,-l.o- '.•! l-.h h‘-n-the Author. 

Collins, William F., The corrosion of early Chinese bronzes . . . 
(Institute of Metals, London.) 8J X 5J. London, 1931. 

From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., The technique and theory of Indian 
painting , . . (Repr. from Technical Studies in the field of 
the Fine Arts, vol. 3, no. 2.) n.pl., 1934. 

Figueiredo, N. (ed.), St. Thomas the Apostle in Mylapore. Three 
documents . . . with appendix by P. J. Thomas, 11 x 8J. 
Madras ?, 1934. From the Author. 

Goddard, Dwight, and Wai-Dau, Bhikshu, Buddhist practice of 
concentration. Dhyana for heginner.i. Tr. from the Chinese 
by Bh. Wai-Dau and I). (J. >< ."(I Santa Barbara, 1934. 

From Mr. D. Qoddard. 
Goetz, H., Ecn belangrijk Indisch Miniaturen-Album in het 
Rijksprentenkabinet te Amsterdam . . . [Article published 
in Maanblad voor Beeldcnde Kunsten, Jaarg. 11, no. 10, 
1934, along .i. ; 1 ' Dr. C. 0. Blagden.j 

Husaini, Q. 8. ]\ . ■ I’-■ -i-■ •.■: je of the “ Tarikh-1- 

Bayhaq ”. 'B -t™ n ‘h- of*'- n=.-.-,rV. Fn=vc-=it- 

College. . . \ ' I. '.‘tS il • '• li.b’r;-: 

From the Author. 

Iyengar, K. Krishna, An introduction to Indian civics . . . 
7^ X 5. Bangalore, 1934. 

From Sathyosadhana Publishing House. 
Krishna Menon. Dravidian culture and its diffusion (Madras 
Univ. Extension I,ectnre, 17th October, 1933.) 10 X 6f. 

Emahulum, 1934. From the Author. 

Minorsky, V., Exquisse d’une bistoire de Nader-Chah. (Publ. 
Soc. des fitudes Iraniennes . . . No. 10.) 9J X 6. 

Paris, 1934. 

Morgenstieme, Georg, Additional notes on Ashkun. (Saertrykk, 
Norsk. Tidsskrtft for Sprogvidenskap, Bd. 7.) 10 X 6}. 

Oslo, 1934. From the Author. 
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Mflller, Reinhold F. G., Zur anatomischen Systematik im Yajus. 
(^ndcralidr. aus Suhhoffg Archiv fiir (Jeschichte der Medizin. 
Bd. 27, Heft 1 u. 2.) 9 X fi- Leipzig, 1934. From the Author. 
Mub, Paul, L’Inde vue de I’Est. Culte» indiena et indig^nea au 
Champa ... 11 x 71. Harwi, 1934. 

‘From Ecnle Frangaise d’Extrime-OrierU. 
Nguyen van Huyen, Le repechage de Tame. (Extr., Bull, de 
ri5colc Fr. d’Ex.-Or., tome 33, fasc. 1.) 11 X 7^. [Hanoi], 

1933. From the Author. 
Notion, Camille, P'ra Buddha Sihinga. Tr. by C. N. . . . 

(Bangkok), 1933. From Messrs. P. Gevthner. 

Puaalker, A. 1)., Critical study of the works of Bhiisa . . . (Repr. 
Joiirn. of the Univ. of Bombay, vol. 2, pt. 6.) 9i X 6^. 
hmnbay, 1934. From the Author. 

Safrastian, Arshak, The itinerary of Xenophon'.s retreat (with 
ma])). (Repr. from The Asiatic Review, Oct., 1934.) 
If) X f). London, 1934. From the Author. 

Sharpe, Elizabeth, The India that is India . . . 8^ X 5J. London, 

1934. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
Takdos, //jitan, Sino-Hiinnica. (Repr. from the Alexis Petrovio.s 

Anniversary Vol.) lOJ X H. Budapest, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Traffic in Women . . . report of a conference of British and 
international Tepre.HentativeH 7 X 5. London, 1934. 

Fr ft- ' J - ' 

Wolf.-' i:! s. J... N t • • K . .. ■ 

[1934.] Front the Author. 

Yetts, W. Perceval, A method of - • ‘ i - ■ ■■ '"‘ioas . . , 

(The Museums Journal, vol, 34, • • . . London, 

1934. / ■ ■■ .iulhor. 





TRANSUTERATION 

OF TUB 

SANSKRIT, ARABIO 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


rOOlCTBER WITH 

NOTES ON CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

The systuiii of Transliteration of tlic former, as shown in 
the Tables given within, is based on that approved by 
tlie International OiUENTAL CoxoKLSS of 1894. A few 
optional forms have been added so as to adapt it to the 
requirements of English and Indian scholars. The Council 
earnestly recommends its general adoption (as far as 
possible), in this country and in India, by those engaged 
in Oriental Studies. 
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SANSKRIT 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


a 


d 


i 

t 

i 


u 


tl 


r or r 


f 0‘‘ 2* 


1 or 2 


i or i 


e or i 


ai 


0 or 0 

. . 

an 

m 

h, 

w 

kk<, 

»r 



gha 


na 


ea or r/ia ‘ 

w 

cha or c/iAa * 

«r 

ja 

IS 

jha 

»r 

Ha 

^ 

ta 

^ 

tha 

!» 

da 

« 

dha 


na 

N 

ta 

W 

tha 


da 

Ml) r 

ito<)ern liidinii languages only. 







M 


• (AnuMvdra) 

* {Annyidaika) 

> (visarga) . 

X (jihvamuliya) 

« (upndhmdniya) 
{ (avtigraha) 
Udatia 
Svarita 
Anudatta 

Additional fob 


pa 

pha 

ba 

bha 

ma 

ya 


ha 
la oi 


Modern Vbbnaciilabs 


▼ 

Wiiere, as liap|)en& in some modern languages, tlie inherent a of m 
consonant is not sounded, it need nut he written in transliteration. 
Thug Hindi l^arCd (not karald), making; kola), 

to-morrow. 

The sign a tilde, has long boon used by scholars to represent 

’(iff a. 


and so on. It is therefore permitted t 
circnmstanceH. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
^ at beginning of word to be omitted ; hamza elsewhere ’ 
or alternatively, hamza may be represented by ' or ^ 



b 

h 

t. or < * 

cy 

t 


« or ? ’ 

CJ 

t or th 


‘ 

r 

j or 


g or gh 

r 



/ 

r 

h ot kh 

J 

7 

J 

d 


k 

j 

d or dh 

J 

1 

J 

r 

* 

m 

j 

z 


n 

u* 

8 

• 

XV or V 


8 or 

A 

h 



* 

t or h 


d 


y 

vowels 'a, ^ i, > xi 



lengthened V d, ^ i, u 




also i and 6 in Indian dialects, ii and o in Turkish 
Alif iruiq^rtrah may be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and aiv, or ^ ai and j' au 
respecti velj’ 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized « for 5 for 
J, and * for 
wa$la ' 

• Altliougli allowed J.y the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should ]g bo transliterated by f or by *, as these signs are there em¬ 
ployed for other purposes. 
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A final silent h need not be transliterated,—tlius * a. ■ 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—tlms gundh. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and PashtO. 

V P 

t c, c, or ch 

* Z OT zh 

j • — 

^ 9 

Turkish letters. 

^ when pronounced as y, k is permitted 
ti 

Hindi, Urdu, and PasliW. 
kJL> or f 

a or ^ d 
" or j r 

^ (nUn-i-ghunna) ' as in the case of the N&gari 
anundsika 

PaBht6 letters. 

^ s, i, Is or <h 

j zh or g (according to dialect) 

v^i h 

^ fh or kh (according to dialect) 




= 6 

= 9 


"1 


1 

r 


3 = d 

i = d 
. = A 


j = w 
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n c= ^ 
t-b 
^ — t 

ii --= ? 

' <i -= y 
3 d = i 
3 - i 

S J=/ 

0 r -= »» 
: 0 - » 
D cT =- * 

V t ' 


^ ^ (or r) 

5 =P 

B ei =/ 

S o' = ? 

P j - * or ? 

-I j - f 

t? = i 

t» --= i 

n o -1 

n ^ = I 


( HINESE AND JAPANESE 

For Chinese the use of the Wade system is requested, and 
for Japanese that of the RSmaji-kwai (Romanization 
Society). 

Authors and Reviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journ’ai, 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of all names or single words. 



RULES RELATING TO MEMBERSHIP 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3. (a) Hemben atuJl be divided into three olaeiee;— 

(1) Resident Membeis; those who usnaily reside or here e 
place of business within the London Postal Area. 

(2) Non-resident Members; those who usually reside outside, 
and have not a place of business within, the above-stated Area. 

(3) Honorary Membera and Foreign Extraordinary Membera 
adiuitted ae hereinafter provided. 

(b) Members in the first two classes are hereinafter designated 
Ordinary Members 

4. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member must 
be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of whom 
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to be a suitable and useful Member; and the nominating Member 
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8vo. 

(1-6) Rehatser (E.). Mir Khwand’s “ Rauzat-us-Safa ’* 
or “ Garden of Purity ", 1891 to 1894. 12*. 6d. a volume. 

(6) Tawney (C, H.). The Eatha Kosa. 1895. 12*. 6d. 

(7) Ridding (Miss C. M.). Rapa’s Eadambarl. 1896. 12s. Sd. 

(8) Cowell (E. B.) and Thomas (F. W.). Bapa’s Har^a 
Carita. 1897. Reprinted. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(9) Chenery (T.). The first twenty-six Makamata of 
al Hariri. 1898. 1926. 12s. 6d. 

(10) Steinoass (F.). The last twenty-four Makamata 
of al Hariri. 1898. 12s. 6d. 

(11) Gaster (M.). The Chronicles of Jeral.imeel; being 
a collection of the most ancient Biblical legends translated 
for the first time from the unique Hebrew MS. in the 
Bodleian, with an introduction, full of literary parallels, 
copious index and five facsimile reproductions of the Hebrew 
MS. 1899. 12s. 6d. 

(12) Davids (Mrs, Rhys). The Dhamma Sangapi. 1900. 
Reprinted. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

(13) Beveridoe (Mrs. H.). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum. 1902, 1927. 12s. 6d. 

(14,15) Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
629-646. Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and 8. W. Bushell. 
1904^. 12s. fid. a volume. 




(18) WHiNFiEtD (E. H.) and IGkza Muhammad KazwIhI 
The Lawa’ih of Jamf- Facsimile of an old MS., with a trans¬ 
lation and a preface on the influence of Greek philosophy 
upon Sufism. 1914. Reprinted, 1928. 7«. 6d. 

(17) Barnett (L. D.). Antagada-dasao and Aputtaroav- 
vaiya-dasao. From the Prakrit. 1907. 6s. fid. 

(18) Keith (A. Berriedale). The Sankhayana Ara^yaka. 
1908. 6s, 6d. 

(19, 22) Rogers (A.) and Beveridge (H.). Memoirs of 
Jahangir. Translated. Vol. 1,1909. Vol. II, 1914. 12s. 6d. 
a volume. 

(20) Nicholson (R. A.). The Tarjuman al-Ashwaq of Ibn 
al-'Arabi. Text and Translation. 1911. 7s. 6d. 

(21) Warorop (Miss M.). The Man in the Panther’s Skin. 
By Shot’ha Rust’haveli. 1912. 12s. 6d. 

(23) Wardbop (0.). Visramiani. The Story of the Loves 
of Via and Ramin. A romance of Ancient Persia. Translated 
from the Georgian Version. 1914. 12s. 6d. 

(24) Ui (H.). Vai^esika Philosophy, according to the 
Dafepadartha-Sastra. Chinese Text and Translation. 
Edited by F. W. Thomas. 1917. 7s. 6d. 

(25) Salmon (W, H.). The Ottoman Conquest of Egypt 
from the Arabic Chronicle of Ibn lyas. 1921. 5s. 

(26) Gaster (M.). The Asatir, or The Samaritan Book of 
the “ Secrets of Moses.” 1927. 12s. 6d. 

(27) Marqoliouth (D. S.). The Table-talk of a 
Mesopotamian Judge, being the first part of the Nishwai 
al-Muhadarah or Jami‘ al-Tawarikh of Abu ‘All al-Muhassin 
al-Tanukhi (text). Edited from the Paris MS. 1921. 12s. 6d. 

(28) Marqououth (D. S.). Translation of the above. 
1922. 12s. 6d. 

(29) Miller (W. M.). Al-Babu ’L-Hadi 'Ashar. A 
Treatise on the Principles of Shi'ite Theology by Hasan B. 
Yhsuf B.'Ali Ibnu’l-Mutahhar al-Hilli. Translation. 
1928. lOs. 



(30) Stephenson (J.). The Zoological Section of the 
Nozhatn-l-Qulub of Hamdullah al-Mustaufi al-Qaswinl, 
Edited, tianslated, and annotated. 1928. 15i. 

(31) J6rgensen (Hans). Yicitrakarniiavadanoddhrta. 
Nevari Text and Translation. 1931. 12s. 6d. 

(32) Thomas, F. W. Tibetan Documents. {To he published 
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(4) Dames (M. Longworth). The Balooh Race. 1904. 4«. 
(6) Lb Stbanoe (G.). Mesopotamia and Persia in the 

Fourteenth Century a.d., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulflb of 
Hamd-All^ Mustawfi. 1903. Out of print. 

(6) Bbowne (B. G.). Chahdr MaqdJa of NidhAmi-i-‘Ar6di-i- 
Samarqandi. 1899. Out of print. 

(7) CoDsiNOTON (0.). A Manual of Masalman 
Numismatics. 1904. 7s. 6d. 

(8) Geikrson (G. a.). The Piiaca Languages of North- 
Western India. 1906. Out of print. 

(9, 10) Dames (M. Longworth). Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches. Text and translation. Two rols. 1907. 15s. 
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Part II.-APEIL 

Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan 

By ARTHUR MOBLEY 

JF the traditional opinion were correct which ascribes the 
Tso-chmn to Tso Ch‘iu-ming, a contemporary of 
Confucius, his work would be of the utmost importance as 
a source of historical information, though even in that case 
we might well doubt whether all the incidents which it relates 
are genuinely historical and might wonder how many of the 
speeches in which it abounds were the composition of Tso 
Ch‘iu-ming himself. If, on the other hand, those scholars 
are right who assign it to the Han dynasty, while of less 
importance as a record of fact, the Tso-chmn is still one of the 
most valuable of the works which have come down to us 
from Chinese antiquity, part of its significance on that 
supposition being that it illustrates what were believed at 
the time of its composition early in the Christian era to have 
been the ethical ideals which were acknowledged in the 
period to which Confucius himself belonged. 

Considering first the case of inter-State ethics we notice 
that whilst it appears to have been admitted in practice that 
the code of private life cannot always be applied to govern¬ 
ments, there was a general tendency among statesmen to 
assimilate public and private ethics. When Ch'ii Chien, for 
example, the chancellor of Ch‘u, contended at the Peace 
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Conference of Sung that it was his business to advance the 
interests of his own State irrespective of earlier obligations 
(ix, xxvii, 2, 6; cf. x, i, 2, on Tzu-mu, and viii, xv, 7, or 
Tzfi-fan), not all even of the officials of Ch‘u approved oi 
his policy. There were two reasons for this tendency, 
In the first place, many of the States were held by families 
who claimed a common descent and all of them owed 
allegiance to the same throne. A more potent influence was 
probably the position of the ruler himself. A Roman senator 
and still less a Dictator, did not act for himself but as a trustee 
his keenness in seeking the public advantage was the mor< 
incumbent upon him because his private code made patriotisn 
one of the first virtues. Not so a Chinese prince. He was £ 
more absolute sovereign than even a Roman emperor ii 
that his tenure was more secure. His possession was not b} 
revolution, to be justified only by successful administratior 
but he was himself the State, so that if he called upon th( 
State to forego an advantage the loss was his own, Such ar 
act was an element in self-discipline and therefore eminentlj 
virtuous. Ch‘u Chien’s error lay in the fact that he forgoi 
that he was not acting directly for the State but merely ai 
the representative of his prince, whose personal honour shoulc 
have been his chief concern. A better example was set bj 
TzQ-lu, who had been trained by Confucius. The people o 
a neighbouring State had good reasons for renouncing thei; 
own prince and seeking the protection of Ln. Havinj 
confidence in Tzu-lu’s rectitude they wished to treat witl 
him alone, and so he was ordered by the marquis of Lu b 
arrange for the transfer of the rebel city. Tzu-lu would noi 
have kept his neighbour’s ox which had strayed into his stable 
and now he would not encourage his master to take the cit) 
of another prince, even though the people came willinglj 
for better government (xii, xiv, 2). 

Delenda est Carthago ” was a cry raised only by Kuar 
Chung, the famous statesman of Ch‘i, against the barbarians 
and then not principally on behalf of his own State, but ii 
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order to save civilization. Kuan Chung’s master, marquis 
Huan of Ch‘i, was the first Lord of the Covenants. He obtained 
supremacy over the other States but, after his first few years 
when some small gains were made, his long supremacy brought 
no territorial acquisitions to Ch‘i. Within two decades the 
same thing was seen in the case of marquis Wen of Chin 
after still greater military success. Huan and Wen were 
both moved by ambition limited by the ethical code of their 
time; but it was not for military glory. Their desire was 
rather to win the reputation of a virtuous prince enforcing 
peace on all the States, and their example confirmed the best 
feeling in the lesser States, which tended to make one code for 
public and for private behaviour. 

The question of inter-State ethics which most perplexed 
Chinese moralists had to do with the sanctity of treaties. 
The general duty of their observance was taught, but perhaps 
only once did a statesman uphold the binding nature of a 
forced contract. This was when the Royal Domain was hard 
pressed by the Jung barbarians, and peace was made by the 
intervention of Chin. The king’s counsellors then advised 
a sudden attack whilst the tribe was off its guard, but an 
officer pleaded for the observance of the treaty and urged 
the despite which would be done to Chin if it were broken. 
His plea was not heeded and a more crushing defeat followed 
(viii, i, 3, addth narr.). More generally it was held that the 
Spirits did not recognize contracts imposed by force. When 
Cheng was invaded by Chin in 564 B.c. a debate arose as to 
whether they should resist and abide by a recent agreement 
with Ch‘u ; but it was decided that they should make terms 
with whichever of the two powers should demand them. 
Those which they offered to Chin contained the clause: 
“ Henceforth if Cheng follow any other State but that which 
shows it propriety and has strength to protect its people, may 
there happen to it all the imprecations of this covenant.” 
Chin accepted this wording and withdrew its army, but it had 
hardly done so when Ch‘u sought to recover its prestige and 
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again invaded the earldom. A party there wished to adhere 
to the new treaty with Chin, but Tzu-ssfi and Tzu-ch‘an 
pointed out that it did not require allegiance with Chin when 
that State was unable to protect them, and they fiirther laid 
down the principle that the Spirits were not present at forced 
contracts in which there was no sincerity, and did not require 
adherence to them (ix, ix, 6). It is interesting to note that 
only a year before, when Cheng was invaded by Ch‘u, TzQ-ch ‘an 
had advocated resistance, urging five treaties with Chin 
and saying that there was no trust like good faith (ix, viii, 8). 
The Chia-yU (xxii, 8) gives an incident in the life of Confucius 
which bears on this question. On his way to Wei he was 
detained by an insurgent leader until he gave a promise that 
he would not proceed to that State. He, nevertheless, went 
thither and when he was asked by Tzu-kung whether he had 
not violated his oath he replied: “ It was forced upon me 
unrighteously ” (cf. Chavannes, Mimoires hidoriques de 
Se-tna Ts'ien, ch. 47; Legge, Chin. Class., vol. i, Proleg., 

p. 80). 

With respect to the internal affairs of the States, there are 
two questions of public morality which deserve to be 
mentioned. All the States were at times troubled by 
usurpations accompanied by the murder of princes, sometimes 
even of fathers, who had ruled for a long while. A large 
proportion of these usurpers were able to maintain their 
position ; they usually had only their own relatives to fear, 
and if these acquiesced ministers, as a rule, accepted the 
accomplished fact. There was a tendency to recognize success 
as the will of heaven, and, although instances are recorded 
of refusal to serve a ruler whose character or policy was 
condemned, almost the only attempt to punish the murder 
of a ruler was that of Shih Ch‘io of Wei, to which reference 
will be made later. The most conspicuous of the many failures 
in this respect was the acquiescence of Prince Cha of Wu in 
the murder of Viscount Liao. Cha is ranked almost as a 
compeer with Confucius, but, although he was of a superior 
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generation to the usurper and almost certainly had the power 
to punish the crime, he refused to prolong the disorder and 
said : “ It was the way of the ancients to serve him who was 
on the throne.” A Chinese statesman had not the motive of 
a Cato or a Brutus in opposing usurpation, for it was not a 
matter of subverting the constitution but only of a family 
quarrel which brought more danger to the State the longer it 
was continued, yet inflexible justice would have prevented 
many crimes which opportunism allowed. The other question 
had to do with the utility of danger or difficulty. So far as 
the growth of personal virtue was concerned this utility was 
freely recognized. Mencius said that when heaven is about to 
call a man to a great enterprise it first hardens him by 
suffering. And this principle was thought to apply also in the 
case of States. After the death of Marquis Wfen the 
supremacy of the North remained with Chin for several 
generations, but discord and corruption crept into the govern¬ 
ment so that by the time of Marquis Li, himself a vicious man, 
the internal condition of Chin gave cause for alarm to her 
more far-seeing statesmen. Li meditated a campaign to stop 
the growth of Ch‘u, and he was supported by a majority in 
his council, but Shih Hsieh pleaded that they should devote 
themselves to internal reform and leave the allegiance of the 
feudatories to another State whose virtue was more equal to 
the task, meaning, of course, Ch‘u. When reminded that Chin 
owed her position to the military prowess of Marquis Wen, 
he replied that at that time, when Chin was opposed by many 
powerful States, war was a stimulus to virtue, but that now 
they had only one rival and the subjugation of Ch‘u would 
leave them without any external cause for fear. “ It is only 
the perfect ruler,” he argued, “ who can be safe without some 
cause for anxiety. With no such ruler and no cause for fear 
abroad, troubles are sure to increase athome. Weshould, there¬ 
fore, cherish Ch‘u as a ground of apprehension to us ” (vin, 
xvi, 6). Rome had her Shih Hsieh in Nasica when Cato urged 
the destruction of Carthage, but perhaps him only, whereas 
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in China the idea underlay the advice frequently given by 
her statesmen. A like fear was felt with respect to wealth 
which was too easily acquired. When Chin was considering 
the advisability of moving its capital to a site near the salt 
beds, Han Chueh admitted its economic advantage, but urged 
its insalubrity and added that if a State was productive in 
such things without the toil and anxiety of agriculture, the 
people became lazy and proud which resulted in the poverty 
of the government (vni, vi, 4, addl. narr.). 

Military heroism was not highly esteemed. The lost 
Treatise on War which is frequently quoted in the Tso-chmn 
appears to have put moral and psychical considerations in the 
first place. Maxims arc given for depressing the morale of the 
enemy, and it is said that a prudent general will not attack 
another who is of known virtue or an army which is full of 
ardour; and a virtuous general will not attack an enemy 
involved in a dangerous pass. The last of these maxims was 
naturally little observed, and Duke Hsiang of Sung was 
condemned by his people and apparently by the author of 
the Tso-chmn for obeying it at the battle of the Hung (v, 
xxii, 4). The common soldier was enlisted only for a special 
emergency, and discipline had to be extemporized by whole¬ 
sale and cruel punishments. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find how readily an army fell to pieces. There are instances 
of gallantry in officers before the enemy. In 526 b.c. Tzu-yii 
was in command of the Ch‘u army against Wu. When in 
touch with the enemy, the chancellor, Yang Kai, divined 
about a battle and obtained indications that the result would 
be unfavourable, whereupon he wished to retreat. Tzfi-yu’s 
duty was to obey but, accepting the oracle, he divined about 
the nature of the calamity and when he found that it meant 
his own death he led the attack and, though killed in the first 
onslaught, won a great victory (x, xvii, 6). On the other hand, 
though there are examples of long sieges patiently endured by 
the people of cities, there is none of a determined stand to the 
death by the rank and file against odds, so as to turn the tide 
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of victory. Our credulity is taxed by the account of the battle 
of Tsui-li. For a long time the army of Yiieh could obtain no 
advantage until three hundred men under sentence of death 
were drawn up in the front line each with a sword in his hand. 
Through a spokesman they informed the enemy that though 
culprits they knew how to die, and then each pierced his own 
throat. While the army of Wu stood aghast at the sight, 
the King of Yiieh launched a fresh attack and won the day 
(xi, xiv, 5). 

In civil life the claims of kindred were emphasized, but they 
were not always allowed to stand in the way of justice or 
public welfare. Mencius gave his opinion that if a virtuous 
emperor found his father to be guilty of a crime, rather than 
pardon the offence, he would carry him on his back to the 
confines of civilization and abandon the throne as cheerfully 
as he might throw away a worn-out shoe (M. vii, i, xxxv). 
But the instances in the Tso-dman of treason on the part of 
a ruler’s parent were dealt with in different fashion. Earl 
Chuang of Cheng (i, i, 3) and Marquis Ch'eng of Lu (viii, x^d, 
8, 10) each imprisoned his mother for plotting rebellion in 
favour of a younger son. As, however, they thereby retained 
their own positions their virtue is still more open to suspicion 
than that of Shu-hsiang, who “ put his brother to death and 
increased his own glory ” (x, xiv, 6, addtl. narr,). In yielding 
to his grandmother, Duke Chao of Sung, whose case will be 
mentioned later, was perhaps too weak to oppose. The 
Analects preserves a saying of Confucius that the father will 
conceal the misconduct of the son and the son that of the 
father. “ Uprightness is to be found in this ” (A. xni, xviii). 
In different circumstances, the Queen of Gh‘u was equal to 
the saerifice of a family elder for the country’s good. When 
King Wu was about to invade Sui and was preparing to fast, 
he told his wife, Teng Man, that he felt agitated in mind. 
“ Your Majesty’s life,” said she with a sigh, “ is near to its 
end. After fullness comes depletion—such is the way of 
Heaven. The former rulers . . . have thus agitated Your 
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Majesty’s heart. If the expedition take no damage and Your 
Majesty die on the march it will be the happiness of the 
State.” He went forth and died beneath a tree on the way 
(ni, iv, 2, addtl. narr.). Shih Ch‘io of Wei is specially com¬ 
mended as an example of how “ great righteousness is supreme 
over the affections When Chou-yii murdered his father 
and usurped the marquisate, he was supported by Shih 
Ch'io’s son Hou, who asked his father how the new marquis 
might establish his power and was told that it could be done 
by getting the marquis of Ch'en to recommend him to the 
king. Chou-yu and Shih Hou thereupon went to Ch'en, but 
Shih Ch'io privately urged their punishment and they were 
arrested in Ch'en. The people of Wei sent an officer to put 
the prince to death, and Shih Ch'io sent his steward to do the 
same to his son (i, iv, 6). In another highly advanced State 
there is an instance of equal rigour with less cause in the 
father and a more willing atonement for disobedience in the 
sons. After the defeat at Pi, the minister Feng of Chin 
escaped in a chariot with his two sons. As they hurried away 
he caught sight of a fellow-officer hiding in a wood. Apparently 
in order to save his friend's face, whom he could not take with 
him, he bade the youths not to look round. They, however, 
looked round and, recognizing the man, shouted out his name. 
Their father stopped the chariot, put them out, and, pointing 
to a tree, said : ‘‘ There let me find your bodies.” Their dis¬ 
obedience with its consequences left room in the chariot for 
the officer whom they had shamed, and in the morning Feng 
returned to look upon the bodies of his sons at the spot he 
had marked (vii, xii, 3). 

Pride was held to be offensive to Heaven, and, following the 
supposed ways of Nature, modesty was made one of the rules 
of propriety (ix, xiii, 2, addtl. narr.). The humility of 
Confucius’ ancestor stooping lower with every increase of 
dignity was long remembered and held as an example (x, vii, 6). 
Paulus Aemilius thought it “ only just ” that a pedestal 
at Delphi designed for a statue of his defeated foe should be 
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used for one of himself, but king Chuang of Ch‘u refused even 
to erect a memorial of his great victory at Pi (vii, xii, 3). 
Prisoners of war were presented in the ancestral temple, 
but a Chinese general looked for no Roman triumph, with his 
conquered foe in chains behind him. It became almost con¬ 
ventional for a prince overcome in battle by one of his peers 
to approach his conqueror with hands bound and a coffin 
by his side, only to be set free by the victor’s own hands 
(v, vi, 3, addl. narr.; cf. vn, xii, 2). In the campaign of 
An, Ch‘i Ko heard that the general of the third division was 
about to behead a man, and he hastened to the spot to 
remonstrate against what he considered to be an unjust 
sentence. When he arrived, however, he found that the man 
had already been put to death, and rather than make any claim 
to superior virtue he identified himself with the sentence by 
taking the head into his chariot to show it to the army 
(viH, ii, 3). 

The best known statesmen who lived in simple fashion 
though high in power were Chi Wen-tzu of Lu and Yen-tzQ of 
Ch‘i, but there is no evidence that any of those who were 
engaged in public life conceived it to be their duty to join 
in the manual labour of their estates. It is true that both the 
Annals of the Bamboo Books and the Km-yii allude to the 
custom of the ancient kings to plough part of a field in person ; 
but that action was purely ceremonial, intended to teach their 
subjects the dignity and importance of agriculture. It will 
be remembered that Mencius branded Hsii Hsing as a heretic, 
because he taught that a Superior Man would use only things 
which had been made by himself (M. in, a, iv). 

We read of a class of men who fled from the corruption of 
the times to the hardness of poverty. Confucius speaks of 
seven recluses of note (A. xrv, xxxix, xl; cf. xvin, viii), 
and three are mentioned whom he encountered on his 
journeys (A. xviii, vi, vii). Their number throughout the 
States was probably considerable. Those whom Confucius 
met lived near the high roads with their families upon their 
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own plots of land. The Tto-chmn tells the story of an earlier 
recluse. Chieh Chih-te'ui served Prince Ch‘ung-Srh throughout 
his long exile from Chin, and on their return was disgusted at 
the eagerness with which his fellow-servants “ filched the 
credit due to Heaven ” by seeking rewards for their services 
and he determined to retire into obscurity. His mother urged 
him at least to let his case be known, but he replied ; “ Words 
are only an embellishment of the person, and as I intend to 
withdraw from the world why need they be used ? ” His 
mother declared that if he could do such a thing she would go 
with him, and when the new marquis distributed honours 
neither of them could be found (v, xxiv, i, 6th. addtl. narr.). 
Chieh Chih-ts‘ui professed reticence in speech—though the 
historian makes him give his view in many words—as a 
renunciation of personal adornment, and reticence was 
a characteristic of the recluses whom Confucius met. They 
wore not rebels against human nature, but rather extremists 
in the protest against the display of wealth and self-assertion. 
Akin to the recluses were those who were self-exiled from their 
native State. Ministers frequently acted upon the principle 
that when their advice was rejected they should resign, and 
some of them went so far as to leave the State. Confucius 
is a well known example. Others exiled themselves though 
they had not been in office. Thus, when the chancellor of Lu 
took the occasion of the death of Shu-sun Pao to pass his 
obnoxious military bill, he pretended that the dead minister 
had been in favour of the scheme and compelled the family 
steward to announce to him the fulfilment of his desire. When 
the steward had read the announcement in the ancestral 
temple, he destroyed the tablets on which it was written, called 
upon his fellow-servants to weep over their master’s coffin, 
and, after the funeral, left the State (x, v, 1). It has been 
already mentioned that there are cases of men who refused 
an offer of the throne of their State from those who had the 
right to make it and when, so far as we can see, it could have 
been safely taken. The most notable of these were Prince 
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Cha of Wu, Tzu-lii of Ch'u, and Mu-i of Sung (ix, 'xiv, i, addtl. 
narr.; xii, vi, 6 ; v, viii, 6, addtl. narr.). 

A knowledge of history, poetry, music, and the intricate 
rules of ceremony was evidently regarded as essential to 
perfect virtue, and the Tso-chuan abounds in instances in 
which members of the official class rfevealed their competence 
in these respects. 

Bribery was rife throughout the States and is often 
mentioned. But a few individuals stood out against it and 
refused to give presents even to preserve their liberty. The 
younger Shu-sun She, for example, carried his principles 
so far when imprisoned in Chin that he would not even allow 
his own prince to purchase his release. Nor would he give his 
watchdog in order to procure some small amenities from his 
gaoler, and after his return he caused the animal to be killed 
and sent the carcase back in contempt to Chin (x, xxiii, 1, 3). 

Little is said on domestic morality. Whilst there are 
allusions to several cases of incest, even of commerce between 
mother and son, the culprits clearly had no claim to be con¬ 
sidered as exponents of virtue; and no instance is given of the 
exchange of wives, such as we are told took place between 
Cato the philosopher and Hortensius. A case occurred in 
Chin where two men, otherwise unknown, used their women’s 
quarters in common. It is related only because it led, through 
bribery, to the execution of the chief of one of the clans 
concerned for purposing to put the culprits to death (x, xxviii, 
4, addtl. narr.). The laxity of morals among high-born 
unmarried women like that which gave rise to the scene in 
the Senate between Cicero and Julius Ceesar, would assuredly 
have been regarded more seriously by a Chinese father than 
it appears to have been by the Roman. On the other hand, no 
one is praised in the Tso-chuan for the continency which 
Plutarch found in Laelius, the friend of Scipio. What is 
called the social evil depends largely upon special domestic 
customs, and there are two reasons why we hear less in feudal 
China of those public courtesans who had begun to disfigure 
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Boman society towards the end of the Republic. Concubinage 
was under regular forms, and there was no class of educated 
slaves. In spite of its many evils, concubinage was 
undoubtedly a restraining influence by facilitating the punish¬ 
ment of lesser ofFences without divorce. 


{To be cotUinued.) 



Two Questions in Moslem Art 

By NICHOLAS N. MABTINOVITCH 
1 . The Builder op the Fatih Mosque 
A CCORDING to a tradition it was believed that a Greek, 
Christodulos by name, was the builder of the old 
Fatih mosque at Constantinople. Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
has explained in his two articles ^ that the ancient belief was 
without foundation. In the first one he stated that a Turk, 
Sinan al-‘Atiq by name, was the architect of the old mosque ; 
in the second article he said that the shape of the first, earliest 
construction of this mosque was in the purely Turkish style, 
like some of the old buildings of the Seljuq and Ottoman 
period in Asia Minor, and that it showed no Byzantine 
influence. The author’s knowledge of the special literature 
on this subject is deep and complete. Nevertheless, our 
solution of the problem will be dissimilar to that of 
Dr. Aga-Oglu. 

The Fatih mosque was built for the first time in a.h. 
867-876 (a.d. 1462/3-1470/1).* Thereafter, our mosque 
was partly damaged or entirely ruined by several earth¬ 
quakes in 1498 circa, 1509, 1558, 1592, 1673, 1765, 1768; 
for this reason it has been many times repaired and even 
built anew.® Some of the names of the artists who were 

* “ Die Geetalt der Alfcen Mohemmedije,” Belvedere, 1926, SS. 82-94. 
“ The Fatih Mosque at Constantinople,” Tht Art Bulletin, 1930, vol. xii, 
pp. 179-195. 

‘ Die Outalt, S. 86. Narrative of travde in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Evliya-Hammer, vol. i, part 1, p. 66. Die Baukunst Konstanlinopels, 
Gurlitt, S. 58. Djelal Essad, Constantinople, pp. 214-15. Die Kunsl des 
Islam, Gliick und Diez, S. 543. Hammer, in bis Constantiru^lis und 
der Botporot, B.I. S. 392, places the end of the construction in 1469, as 
well as Salsdin, Manuel d’art musulman, vol. i, p, 606, and Diez with Gliick, 
AU-Kanrtanimopel, S. 21. 

• Evliya-Hammer, Narrative, p. 70. Soladin, loc. cit. Djelal Essad, 
loc. cit. Diez-Gliick, Alt-Konstantinopd, loc. cit. Aga-Oglu, “ The Fatih 
Mosque,” p. 179. 'K. Wulzinger, Die AposUlkirche und die Mehmedije 
zu KonstarUinopel, Byzantion, 1932, S. 18. 
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decorators and restorers of this mosque, or were its recon- 
stnictors, have reached us.* But in regard to the builder of 
the first Fatih mosque, contemporary or old historians, 
Turkish or others, are silent. Torsun Beg, a contemporary 
author,* gives many details, but not the name of the builder.* 
Kritobulos, a Greek writer, also mentions the construction 
of this mosque without the name of the architect.* One of the 
best old Ottoman historians, Muhammad Nashrl, gives a list 
of the buildings of Muhammad II, but also does not mention 
the name of the builder of Muhammadlyah.® 

Some of the modem European authors omit the name of the 
builder of the Fatih mosque and they do this consciously.* 
Others positively indicate the name of Christodulos.’ But 
J. H. Mordtmann writes : “ According to a tradition which 
is not corroborated elsewhere, the architect was a Greek, 
named Christodulos.” * 

Dr. Aga-Oglu happened to find in a Turkish chronicle a 
passage, in which the architect of our mosque is named Sinan.® 
Moreover, he discovered that Sinan's full name was Sinan 
ad-Din Yusuf ban (son of) ‘Abdallah and that his nickname 
was al-‘Atiq.'® On the basis of these data our author made 
a conclusion that Sinan was the builder of the old Fatih 
mosque.** 

' Die Oeetcdt, S. 84. Xarrative, pp. 68-70. L’Archileclure Oitomane. 
Marie de Launay, Montani EBendi ot MaiUard, pp. 5 as. Gurlitt, S. 6 Bt 
Alt-KomtantimifKl, S. 21. “The Fatih Mosque,” p. 180. 

’ Die (Itschichlaschreiber der Oemanen, Franz Babinger, S. 26. 

• '■ The Fatih Mosque,” p. 179. 

• Op. cit., ibid. 

‘ Vienna MS. No. 986, ff. 244v, 246r. G, Flugel, B. u. S. 209. 

• Zinkeison, Qtach. d. Omnan. Reiches, B. ii, S. 472. Jorga, Qeech. d. 
Osman. Reiches, B. ii, 8. 207. M. de Launay, op. cit., p. 6. Djelal Essad, 
op. oit., pp. 214, 215, and so on. 

' Hammer, Constantinopolis, SS. 387, 396. Hammer, Qtach. d. Osman. 
Reiches, B. ii, S. 73. Saladin, op. cit.. p. 606. Gurlitt, op. cit., S. 68. Diez- 
OlQck, AU-KonsUiTitinopel, S. 21. Qluck-Diez, Die Knnsl dta Islam, S. 643. 
Wulzinger, op. cit., & 8. 

• The Encyclopaedia of 7«iam, art, “ The Mehemmediye ”. 

• Die aUoaman. anonymen Chrxmihen, Fr. Giese, Teil i, SS. 99-100. 

»» Die Oeatalt, S. 93. »* Hie Oeatalt, S. 94. 
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Professor F. Babinger has criticized step by step the 
discovery of Mr. Aga-Oglu.* In his brilliant article he 
deciphered many mistakes. It is quite correct that the nick¬ 
name ‘Atiq, which means “A freed, emancipated slave” 
(slave—SoCAor 1), gives us the idea of Sinan’s Christian 
origin, and that the phrase “son of ‘Abdallah” is purely 
decorative and does not indicate that Sinan was really the 
son of a Moslem. Moreover, the original text of the anonymous 
chronicle is unknown and undated. Besides, we can add that 
the abbreviation “Sinan” from Sinan ad-Din is absolutely 
unusual. Let Dr. Aga-Oglu try to find any case in which 
Nut ad-Din (Jami) is called simply Niir, or Jalal ad-Din 
(Rumi)—Jalal, or ‘Ala ad-Dm (Seljuq)—‘Ala, and so on. 
Shams ad-Din Tabrizli is sometimes called Shams-i Tabriz, 
but never Shams only. Sinan, mentioned in the chronicle 
quoted by Aga-Oglu, could be confused with some other 
Sinans. For instance, Awliya Chalabi says : “ ‘Abdal Sinan, 
when Mi‘mar BIshi, added some embellishments to this 
mosque,” and not one word about the architect.® Moreover, 
the words of the author of Giese’s chronicle are as follows 
(and here is the central point of Aga-Oglu’s theory): “ The 
architect Sinan, the builder in Constantinople of a new mosque, 
eight schools, an asylum and a hospital . . .” ® But we know 
that in the time of Muhammad II several mosques were built.* 

Dr. Aga-Oglu is perfectly right to say that Demetrius 
Kantemir was alone the authority, following which the later 
authors give us the name of Christodulos.® And who was the 
earliest of these authors ? Hammer, in his ComtarUiTiopolis, 
which was published in 1822 (SS. 387,395). It is true that two 
years later the same Hammer outrageously attacked Kantemir. 
He said that “ le prince Cantemir 6tait 4minemment ignorant 

‘ Zum Sinan-“ Problem,” Orienialutuche . Lileraturzeitung, 1927, SS. 


• Narrative, p. 69. U 138. 

• Op. cit., ibid. 

• Zinkeisen, S. 472. Launay, p. 6. Diez-GlUck, Alt-Konaiaalinopel, S. 21. 

• Die OestaU, S. 91. 
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en arabe et en perean ..thoi^h Sir William Jones {a great 
Orientalist of that time) takes him for an eminent scholar ; 
he (Hammer) refutes Kantemir’s story about the iron cage 
of Bayazid, Sultan of Turkey; he denies the hypothesis 
of Kantemir that “ Calepinus cyriscelebis ” and “ cebelinus ” 
Ve corruptions from chalabi; he rejects Kantemir’s opinion 
that “ khudawand ” means God.^ Thus we see that Hammer 
was not among the admirers of Kantemir. And Hammer’s 
works on the history of Turkey are still the best authority, 
though obsolete. And how much stronger was the scent ol 
Kantemir, as an Orientalist, than that of Hammer: the 
existence of the iron cage is proved now “; the corruption of 
chalabi in calepinus, etc., is proved now.® And the meaning 
of khudawand “God” is well known now (see any Persian 
dictionary). Nevertheless, after all his criticism, four years 
later, in his Geschichle des Osmanischen Reiches, Hammer 
used Kantemir’s work as his source, and even repeats again 
his quotation on Christodulos. It means that in this question 
he takes Kantemir for a good authority. We cannot under¬ 
stand why Dr. Aga-Oglu says that Kantemir, himself, had 
a certain doubt, when he mentioned Christodulos and that 
he did not give any document as proof.* In Aga-Oglu’s 
quotation of Kantemir we read that Kantemir saw with his 
own eyes the official patent by which Sultan Muhammad II 
gave to Christodulos a property in Constantinople, as a 
reward for his work (ibid.). Further (p. 94), Aga-Ogfu 
supposes that Kantemir, when he was later at the court of 
Peter the Great, in Kussia, created this legend especially in 
order to be pleasant to this monarch. It is well known now 
that the so-called Peter’s “ testament ” is purely apocryphal; 


* J. de Hsminor, " Sor I’histoire Ottomane du Prince Cantemir,” Journal 
Atiatigue, 1824, vol. iv, pp. 32-45. 

' N. Martmovitch, “ La caga du sultan Bayazid,” Journal Asialique 
t. cezi, p. 135. 


» V B V. , ■ 

Jlasuii^, I- 1.:,; wt, 

• Dk OtMaU, 8. 92. 


,■■■• Votioeknago Otdelenia 
■ ■ zviii, pp. 1-70. 
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that he never wanted to take Constantinople ; and even if it 
could be so, what profit in such a case did the legend of 
Christodulos give to him ? 

Now two questions remain still unexplained. Why do some 
modem Etiropean authors omit the name of Christodulos ? 
Because they do not quote the sole authority—Kantemir. 
Why is it that all the Turkiah historians and Kritobulos, 
the Greek, a contemporary author, are silent ? Because 
the Greek did not dare to mention the talent of his compatriot, 
fearing the suspicions of the Turks; for his own situation was 
not yet solid enough. And the Tmks preferred not to touch 
this question from the patriotic point of view. This has been 
already remarked upon by Wulzinger (op. cit., p. 10), when he 
said that Aga-Oglu’s theory is agreeable to the Turkish heart. 

Now there is the question that our mosque was built in the 
purely Turkish style, i.e. that of the Seljuq and early Ottoman 
buildings in Asia Minor. First of all,^ Wulzinger in his article, 
many times mentioned above, criticizes Aga-Oglu’s opinion, 
and his conclusion is that the Fatih mosque was built \mder 
Byzantine influence. It is absolutely impossible to quote the 
ocean of works which study the mosques of Constantinople 
and which all, without exception, find the same influence, 

The drawings of Melchior Lorichs are the principal 
documents used by Dr. Aga-Oglu as proof of his opinion. But 
Aga-Oglu himself knows that his author was in Constantinople 
between 1557 and 1561,* i.e. when the Fatih mosque was 
already reconstructed. Besides, Launay-Montani-Maillard 
say that the real beginning of the Ottoman architecture took 
place later, in the time of Bayazid II.* Modern students of 
Mohammedan art—Gurlitt, Gliick, Diez, Wulzinger—see 
also the same Greek influence and especially that of Agia 
Sophia.* 

* Cf. “ The Fatih Mosque,” p. 184. 

« DU OeHaU, S. 86. 


* DU BaukunM Konelantinopelt, S. 58; DU KunM det hlam, S. 543 ; 
DU ApoattUcirche, pcmim. 
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Our author thinks also that the Seljuq buildings in Asia 
Minor were made in the Turkish style. And what does he 
mean by the words “ Turkish style ” ? A Central Asian one 1 
Perhaps ; but it is known that the Turkish buildings of Asia 
Minor were made under the Byzantine influence by Arabian 
and Armenian masters. Even the names of architects have 
reached us. Such a connoisseur of Mohammedan art as 
Friedrich Sarrc and such an Orientalist as Clement Huart 
give to us sufficient material on this point.^ 

Thus, in conclusion, we may say that until new material 
will be found the “ legend " of Christodulos is still valuable, 
and “ The common assumption that the late Turkish style 
is dependent on the Byzantine church style ...” must not 
be denied, but be preserved “ on the strength of the above- 
mentioned facts 


2. Riza-i ‘AbbasI 

The question as to whether there was only one Riza 
‘AbbasI or two. whether there existed a calligrapher and 
a painter by this name, or only one painter-calligrapher, 
has now reached a certain probable solution. Our intention 
is to give a final conclusion and to add an important detail. 

In 1852 B. Dorn mentioned Riza ‘AbbasI with the first 
name, ‘All, describing a manuscTipt; he says that this 
manuscript is distinguished by ” his ” (i.e. ‘ All's) elegant 
naMa'llq writing and by two (without “ hia ” !) miniatures 
and an 'nnwdn or fronti.spiece.’ Twenty-one years later the 
same Dorn mentioned again ‘All Riza ‘AbbasI, also a 
calligrapher onlv,‘ Charles Rieu quoted Tadkirah-i Tahir 
Naslrubadl, in which ‘All Riza ‘AbbasI is called calligrapher ; 

* Cl. Huart, iLpignipliie arabo d Asie Mineurc,” Hevue Semitigue, 
1894. pp. T.’i. 238 ; 189.5. pp. 73, 77, 182, 351, 364, 365. V. Sarrc, ReUe m 
A7r>>«i.uen, SS. 39-70. 

’ riic Fatih Mo.'iquo,” p. 195. 

* (!*• l>orn), Calalogue dt» Monuscrits et Xylographes Orienlaux, etc., 
p. 291. 

* Melanges Asiatiqnts, 1873, vol. vi, p. 97 “ Risza Aly el-Abbaay ” ; 
p. 103 “ AIJ’ Riaza ”. 
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moreover, Rieu tells about a specimen of his calligraphy,, and 
about his death circa a.h. 1040—A.D. 1630-31.^ Clement 
Huart wrote that ‘All Riza ‘AbbasI was a famous calligrapher 
in the mista‘llq* P. W. Schulz reproduced one miniature of 
Riza ‘AbbasI, but without giving to him the first name ‘All.* 
And so, up to this time, all the authors were still discussing 
either ‘All Riza ‘AbbasI, the calligrapher only, or Riza 
‘AbbasI, the painter only. 

Dr. Friedrich Sarre published in 1910 a work which was 
the b^inning of the long dispute concerning Riza ‘AbbasI, 
calligrapher and painter.* In this article the epigraphic 
material and chronological calculations were prepared by 
E. Mittwoch. F. Sarre was the first who wrote the famous 
sentence ; “ Ali Riza Abbasi played the role of calligrapher 
and painter at the court of Shah Abbas the Great.” He 
published twelve pictures, three of which are signed and dated. 
The first one is signed Icl and the date is written 
‘‘ Shawwal the 5th, 148 ” ; the date 148 Mittwoch explained 
as 1048 in order to combine it with the years of the life of 
Riza ‘Abbasi, 

Karaba6ek touched upon the work of Sarre-Mittwoch.* 
He analyzed the question of ‘All Riza ‘Abbasi, the calligrapher, 
and Eiza-i ‘Abbasi, the painter, and found more than seven 
painters and calligraphers all called Riza, but with different 
first or nicknames. The most interesting part of his material 
are three very important inscriptions on one miniature, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.* 


’ Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. i, 
pp. Sflo-. v-' "• r :« IMIi 


7&-82 ; Taf. viii, Abb. 16. 

‘ Riza Abbasi, ein persiscber Miniaturmaler. 
SS. 4.5-53. 


, 1910, B. i, SS. 12-16, 
Kunst und Kllnstler, 1910, 


‘ Riza-i Abbaai, Sitzung^r. d. philos. histor. Klasse d. K. Alad. der 
Wisstnsch., Wien, B. 167, Abb. i, SS. 1-48. 

“ A. K. C!ooinaraswamy, “ Collection Goloubea,” Ars Asiatica, vol. xiii, 
No. 83. 
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Earaba&ek translated these inscriptions as follows:— 

1. The drawing of Muhammad Eiza-i ‘Abbasi. At (the 
first) Wednesday 1 (0) 10 of the Venerated Rajab. 

2. He. At the beginning of Jumaidi the First of the year 
1041 the drawing of the humble Ri^-i ‘Abbasi reached the 
end. God. 

3. For the chief of faqirs, Darwish ‘Abd al-Malik 
Aatarabadi (this) was made. 

He calculated the two above dates—16th December, 1601, 
and 25th November, 1631 

The second and the third inscriptions are clear, but for the 
first (and the most important) KarabaiSek had many serious 
doubts. First of all, he was unable to explain the difference of 
thirty years on the same drawing. Thereafter, he said that the 
second date was too late, because Muhammad Riza Tabrizi 
died in 1627-8. Moreover, he said that he had never seen on 
the pictures of Rizi-i ‘Abbasi the first name ‘Ali. Besides, 
he remarked that the dates 30 instead of 1030, or 7 instead of 
1007, are often used in the Moslem texts, but 154 instead of 
1064 (or 110 instead of 1010) is impossible. All his remarks 
are absolutely correct, especially the last one. 

Sarre and Mittwoch in their answer to Karaba6ek used their 
previous material and repeated their conclusions.® When F. R. 
Martin published his work on Moslem painting, he already 
mentioned everywhere Riza ‘Abbasi as a calligrapher and 
a painter, and with the first name of ‘Ali. And the drawing' 
with three inscriptions of Karabadek he attributed to ‘Ali 
R4a ‘Abbasi, although the first name, Mu^ramad, is evident 
in the first inscription.® Since that time the intricacy and 
unification of all the combinations of the names of many 
RLfa ‘Abbasi begins to be common. 

Evidently, in order to reach a certain decision, Sarre and 
Mittwoch wrote a book entirely devoted to Riza ‘Abbasi, 
the painter-calligrapher.® They stated in this book that the 

• Op. cit., SS. 34, 38. « Dor lOam, 1911, B. ii, SS. 196-219. 

• Ttu Mmiaturt Painting, vol. i, pattim, especially pp. 122, 123, 149 

• Ztieknungtn von Rim Abbati, 1914. 
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Persian calligrapher-painter ‘Ah Ri^-i ‘Abbul is well known 
simply as Riza ‘Abbasl. They declared that it was their 
intention to discuss the pictures which have his signature 
only. They quoted all Oriental sources in order to show that 
Riza ‘Abbaal is named ever 3 rwhere ‘Ah, but they did not see 
that all their quotations mention the calligrapher exclusively.^ 
They wrote correctly that Muhammad Riza Tabriz! has 
nothing in common with our artist (or artists).* When they 
studied the pictures of Ri^-i ‘Abbasi they did not give their 
attention to a very interesting fact. When the date is written 
incompletely, for instance 148, which Professor Mittwooh 
reads 1048, but the day of the week and of the month are 
given, the signature is often absent, and, moreover, the 
chronological combination often causes great difficulties, 
and as a result the calculation becomes wrong.* We are 
reminded of the doubts of Earabadek. Besides, the authors 
come to the strange conclusion that Aga Riza is our Rija, 
but do not give any serious proof.* 

At the same time, the already mentioned P. W. Schulz 
revised again all the previous material dealing with Riza 
‘Abbasi. He stated positively that: ‘All Riza ‘Abbasi was 
a calligrapher and Riza-i ‘Abbasi a painter, whose pictures 
are dated between 1028-1618 and 1050-1640 drea ; their 
signatures are absolutely different; all various combinations 
with the name Riza, like Aga Riza and so on, belong to other 
artists. Unfortunately, in the question of the reconstruction 
of incomplete dates (110-1010, etc.) Schulz is among the 
followers of Dr. Mittwoch.® 

It was absolutely useless for Schulz to return once more to 
the dispute on the identity of the calligrapher and the painter.® 
Professor B. Littmann in general repeated the thoughts of 

‘ Op. cit., S8. 6, 6, • Op. cit., S. 16. 

• Op. cit., SS. 61, 62. * Op. cit., SS. 19-21. 

' Die pertiech-ielamieche MiniaturmaJerei, 1914, SS. 173, 184, 186, 187- 
190, 202, 203. 

• Die WahrAeii u6er Baa Abbati, den Makr. Zeitechrift fUr bildene Kwut, 
1917, B. 62, SS. 73-82. 
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Schulz, but he also gave a very interesting indication that in 
the Orient the calligraphy as art was more appreciated than 
the painting.* A few words dealing with Riza-i ‘Abbasi, 
the painter, we find in the work of the French Orientalist, 
E. Blochct, but it is remarkable that he advises us not to 
confound Aga Riza with our Riza, and that the dates on his 
(Blochct’s) authentic pictures of Riza-i ‘Abbasi are always 
written completely—1031, 1038, etc.* 

Again, this question of several Riza painters and one 
calligrapher was discussed by Ernst Kiihnel, but his opinion 
was that this question still remains open.* Because of that, 
there is nothing strange in the fact that when I discovered in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, an unknown manuscript 
written by 'Ali Riza ‘Abbasi, I attributed it to Riza-i ‘Abbasi, 
the painter—at that time I had no special interest in this 
artist and in all this complicated question.* 

G. Migeon put the question: is Aga Riza and Riza-i 
‘Abbasi the same artist ? But added, nevertheless, that the 
latter must be distinguished from ‘All Riza, the calligrapher.® 
The opinion of Migeon was shared by Sir Thomas W. Arnold 
in his two recent works.* As a new argument for the identity 
of Riza-i ‘Abbasi with Aga (Aqa) Riza he gives the following 
words : “ Another difficulty (for the identification—N.M.) 
has been felt in the fact that . . . the painter always signs 
himself Riza or Riza Abbasi. But Aqa is merely honorific^ 
and would not be applied by a man to himself, though it would 
be polite for others to use it when speaking of him . . .; 
... as Corot signed his pictures with the simple name 

> OmngiMhf gelehrte Amcigen, 1917, B. 179, SS. 601-^32. 

> Let peiiituret det manutcrilt orientaux, etc., 1914-1920, pp. 181, 289, 
299. 306. 

• Ernst Kiihnel, Miniaturmalerti im ulamischen lient, Berlin, 1923 
SS. 36-8. 

‘ N. Mnrtinoviteh, “ A new Manuscript of Ali Riza Abbasi,” Jmimal of 
the Ameriran Oriental Socieiy, 1924, vol. xliv, p, 270. 

• Manuel d’art mutulmatt, 1927, t. i, p. 190. 

• /‘ainting in hlam, 1928, pp. 71.135,143,146-7. Sir Thomas W. Arnold 
and Professor Adolf Grohmann, The Jtiamic Book, 1929, pp. 82, 83. 
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Corot, rather than Monsieur Corot. In cases when the wonis 
Aqa Riza are written on any one of the pictures by Riza 
Abbasi, they have been added by some owner or cataloguer, 
and there are several instances of these words Aqa Riza 
having been so added, in a handwriting that is clearly not that 
of the artist himself, on drawings to which Riza Abbasi had 
not himself attached his signature.” This adequate quotation 
will be very useful for us later. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy strongly distinguishes two painters, 
Aga Riza and Riza-i ‘Abbasi, and a calligrapher, ‘All Riza 
‘Abbasi.* Moreover, he gives also a special explanation of 
the inscriptions which w^ere a matter of doubt for Karabacek. 
He states, like Sarre-Mittwoch, that the omission of the second 
figure in Moslem dates is usual and takes a.h. 110 for a.h. 1010 ; 
but about the difference of thirty-one (Moslem) years he 
supposes that Riza-i ‘Abbasi himself wrote the earlier 
inscription (with the first name of Muhammad!); there¬ 
after, as the picture remained undelivered to the Darwish 
‘Abd al-Malik, the painter again retouched his picture and 
added the later inscription with the date a.h. 1041.® Mr. A. B. 
Sakisian wished to make a final conclusion to all the 
discussions.® His opinion also is that Aqa Riza, Riza-i 
‘Abbasi, and ‘All Riza ‘Abbasi are three different artists, 
the third of them being a calligrapher. As proof he says that 
the three handwritings of their signatures are different; the 
time of their lives is different; the styles of the pictures of 
two painters are different; the first name, ‘All, is used 
exclusively by the calligrapher; and the izafat (i) between 
Riza and ‘Abbasi in the name of the painter is always written, 
being always absent in the name of the calligrapher. 

I am very sorry that I could not find anywhere in this 
country (U.S.A.) the journal in which a new article concerning 
Riza-i ‘Abbasi was written by Mr. Gobeaux-Thonet.® 

' Op. cit., p. 69. • Op. cit., p. 63. 

» La Miniature Persane, 1929, pp. 127, 133, 136-9. 

‘ Mdlanges de Philologie Orientak, 1933. 
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Now let US try to examine all this material which we have 
investigated. First of all, among seven, or even more, artists 
with the name Riza, but with various first or nicknames, 
four could be confounded: Muhammad R. Tabrizi, ‘Ah R. 
‘Abbasi, R.-i ‘Abbasi, and Aga R. We know that Muhammad 
died earlier and has nothing in common with the others 
(Karabaiek, Mittwoch, Sarre). ‘All, the calligrapher, cannot 
be identified with the painter Riza-i ‘Abbasi because: the 
painter never signed with the name ‘All; in the name of the 
calligrapher the izafat is never used; their handwriting is 
different; the calligrapher only is often mentioned by the 
historians, for the calligraphy was, from the Oriental point of 
view, more valuable as art than the painting. I wish to correct 
these proofs, and to give some new ones. The izafat is used by 
‘All also—see the photo of his signature in my article quoted 
above. But the painter calls himself ‘ humble ” and 
the calligrapher “ poor ”; among the dated pictures 
of the painter we have several dates later than that of 
the death of the calligrapher. Moreover, some Western 
scholars forget that the Eastern (Movslem) persons never 
change their names, except for the sovereigns. 

Just the same we must repeat that it is impossible to identify 
Aga Riza and Riza-i ‘Abbasi as one and the same person, 
Mr. Sakisian has said already that against this identity there 
are the difference of their handwritings and styles. Never¬ 
theless, we have such an Orientalist as Sir Thomas Arnold, 
who was favourable to this identification ; see our long 
quotation from his work. It is true that the French painter 
Corot never signed “ Monsieur Corot ” ; but in Aga Riza’s 
case Aga is not a title, like Monsieur, but a part of his name ; 
why did Sir Thomas think that somebody else, owner or 
cataloguer, and not the artist himself signed the artist’s 
name in this manner ? Besides, even though it is true that the 
word Aga has a honorific meaning, we have already seen that 
Rifa-i ‘Abbasi usually added to his name “ humble Thus, 
finally, we have three artists: ‘All Riza-i (!) ‘Abbasi, the 
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calligrapher; Rira-i ‘Abbasi, whose first name is' stUl 
unknown, the painter ; and Aga Riza, the painter, also. 

Now we turn to a question of great importance: the 
omission of the second figure in the dates of Moslem years. 

I should be very glad if an Orientalist would be able to show 
me any case, except Ri^-i ‘Abbasi, where the second figure 
of the date of the Moslem year is omitted; for instance, 
110 instead of 1010. But I know perfectly well, and it is 
a commonplace, that the first figure is often missing; for 
example, 110 instead of 1110. We have seen already, above, 
that such a restoration of the second figure gives great 
difficulties in the chronological calculations. I say all that, 
especially about the quoted inscription of KarabaSek- 
Coomaraswamy. la this inscription, moreover, if 110 is the 
year, we have an extraordinary combination—the year is 
given between the day of the week and the name of the month ; 
usually in Moslem dates it is written—day of week, day of 
month, name of month, and year at the end. The discussions 
about this inscription were in vain, and the conclusion was 
wrong. The key for the deciphering of this inscription is very 
simple. 

Riza’s own inscription is clear; his picture was finished 
at 1 Jumadi al-Awwal, a.h. 1041 = 26th November, a.d. 1631, 
and his picture was made for ‘Abd al-Malik (not Malik; 
Coomaraswamy-Goloubew, p. 53). The second inscription, 
in the left lower corner, is written by another hand (the hand¬ 
writing of Riza is well known). In this inscription we have 

II and not 110, because there is here not a zero but a dot above 
the letter “ nun ” in the word “ Chahar shanbah ”—^i.e. 
Wednesday. And the translation must be as follows : the 
drawing of Muhammad Riza-i ‘Abbasi on Wednesday, the 
11th of the Venerated Rajab. It is well known that when we 
have two Moslem dates on the same page, and the second is 
written without a year, it means that the omitted year is 
nearest after the year of the first date. Thus our date, when 
11 Rajab fell on Wednesday, is 11 Rajab, a.h. 1043 = 
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11th January, 1634; two years of difference only, and not 
thirty, as the previous scholars thought. Certainly this 
inscription was v-ritten by the owner of the picture (perhaps 
by ‘Abd al-Malik) when he registered it in his collection. 

But what explanation can we propose in regard to the name 
Muhammad ? It has been said already that Riza-i ‘Abbasi 
was not accustomed to give in lus signatures his first name. 
The owner, who ordered this picture, who knew personally 
the painter and who wrote this inscription only two years 
after the execution of the picture, mentioned the full name of 
the artist, as it was known to him. And thanks to this 
inscription, we know now that the first name of Riza-i ‘Abbasi, 
the painter, was Muhammad. 

193. 



Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism and the 
Manjusri-mula-tantra 

By E. OBERMTLLER 

rpWO years ago my translation of the second part 
of The History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyun), the work 
of the celebrated Tibetan scholar Bu-ston Rin-cben-(Jub 
(grub), i.e. of the historical part proper, appeared in the 
press, published by the Heidelberg Society for the Investiga¬ 
tion of Buddhist Lore. In the introduction to this translation 
I have indicated all the principal works of Buddhist scripture 
and exegesis (sutra and iastra) which have been referred to by 
Bu-ston and which represent the main sources from which 
he has compiled his work. I have, furthermore, drawn the 
attention of the reader to the fact that among the said sources 
an exclusive importance is given to the Manjum-muh-tanlra 
(oiKalpa ; Tib. Hjam-dpal-rtsa-ryyud, Kangyur, RGYUD. xi, 
Narthafi edition, or xii, Derge edition). A great part of 
chapter 51 of this work, the “ Prophecy concerning the Kings ” 
{Rdja-vydkarat}a-parimrta), has been incorporated by Bu-ston 
in his work, mostly in the form of direct quotations, and partly 
condensed in prose. It is to be noted here that Bu-ston is 
not the only Tibetan author who has made copious references 
to the Manjum-muk-tantra. The latter appears likewise 
as one of the principal sources in the well-known historical 
work of Taranatha. The prophecies as such are not to be 
found here, but it is easy to trace considerable parts of 
Taranatha’s text to the Manjuirlrmuk-tantra, the passages of 
which are stripped of their prophetical garb and appear in the 
form of ordinary historical data. 

Now it is quite natural that we should pay particular 
attention to the proper names, viz. those of Kings, celebrated 
Brahmins, Buddhist Acaryas, etc., of which the Rdja- 
vydkarana-parivarta in the Manjuiri-mula-tantra is fuU. 
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The correct rendering of these names has up to this time 
been a problem of considerable dfficulty. Until now we had 
only the Tibetan equivalents of the names, as given in the 
Tibetan translation of the Manjidn-mula-tanlra and the parts 
of it which have been quoted or paraphrased by Bu-ston 
and Taranatha. Professor A. Schiefiier, in his translation of 
Taranatha’s history, has made an attempt to restore the 
original Sanskrit forms hypothetically, with more or less 
precision. He avows himself ^ that it is impossible to affirm 
as a matter of fact that the forms reconstructed by him on the 
basis of the Tibetan equivalents are the correct ones. Only 
such well-known names as Candragupta (Zla-ba sbas-pa), 
Nanda (Dgah-bo), and the like can be easily restored without 
any doubt as regards their correctness. For the greater part 
the reconstructed forms remained uncertain. 

At present the publication of the original Sanskrit text of 
the Manjuin-mula-larUra (or KcUpa) by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Ganapati ^astri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
enables us to solve all the dubious questions ; it is therefore 
to be regarded as an event of exclusive importance for the 
further investigation of the works of Bu-ston and Taranatha- 
Drs. Nalinaksha Dutt and Upendra Nath Ghoshal have already 
made use of it in the passage referring to Pacini.* At the time 
when I was preparing the translation of Bu-ston’s text. 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s edition was not accessible to me. 
To ray great regret, therefore, I could not give all the names of 
the Manjuirl-mula-tanlra in their actual form, and had to take 
recourse to the doubtful reconstructions which, with a few 
exceptions, I have borrowed from the translation of 
Dr. Schiefner. When I, at length, was put in possession of 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s edition, it was already too late to make 

• Compare for instance p. 4 of his Tnuialation, note 8. 

• Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. viii. No. 2, p. 248. See also the 
prophecy concerning Nagarjuna (ed. Gapapati Saafri, p. 616, 26-617, 4) 
quoted in Dr. Dutt'a article on the Nag&rivmikop^s inscriptions in the 

vol. vii, part iv. A new valuable contribution is the work of 
K. P. Jaysswal, An Imperial History of India. 
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any corrections and additions to liie printed text of my trans¬ 
lation of Bu-ston’s history. It is therefore necessary to 
make these corrections and additions now, and replace the 
hypothetically reconstructed names by the actual forms 
according to the original text of the Manjuin-mula-taviTa. 
We must take into consideration the following passages:— 
p. 113 of my translation; Printed Nagahvaya. Read 
Nagahva (651, 7).^ 

Ibid., n. 769 : Printed Puspa. Read Kusuma (ibid.).* 
Ibid., 11. 25, 26 : “A king belonging to the adherents of the 
Buddha, will elucidate the Doctrine of the Teacher.” In 
such a way I have rendered the Tib.*; rgyal-po sahs-rgyas-pa- 
yi phyogs \ ston-pahi bstan-pa gsal-bar-byed || The original 
(651, 12) has 1 This is 

preceded by I which is omitted in 

the Tib. We can therefore translate: “ One whose name 
begins with Na will elucidate the Doctrine of the Teacher 
during the reign of a king belonging to the adherents of the 
Buddha.” (Buddhapaksa may also be taken as a personal 
name, cf. below.) 

p. 114, 11. 20, 21: “ During the reign of the king called 
Krana, a devotee with the initial letter Ma is to appear.” 
(Tib.^: Rgyal-po Nag-po ies-bya-har j yi-ge Ma ies sdom- 
brtson hbyuh). The original (651, 26) has: 

^8rT5^ II We have accordingly : “ During 

the reign of the king called Balaki(?) there is to be a 
devotee whose name begins with Sa.” Or, according to the 
Tib. we could read perhaps: tRTWT^ —“ the king 

called Kala”. 

p. 114^ 1. 34: “ And those who are called Suvaktra and 
Sukha ” (Tib.® Legs-biin Legs-te-bde ies bstan). The original 


’ The figures in parentheses indicate the pages of Dr. Oapapati Sastri’s 
edition. 

« Cf. below. • Xyl. 1066, 3. ‘ Xyl. 1066, 6. 

» Xyl. 107o, 2, Kangyur, SOTVD. (Tantre), xi, 4726, 4-6. 
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(652, 5) has; I “ Those who 

* are called Sudatta ^ and Susena.” * 

p. 115, 1. 1: “Well-famed for their charity and their 
offerings.” So I have translated the Tib.®: shyin-byed sbyin- 
par-byed-pa-nid | It appears, however, that Sbyin-byed 
and Sbyin-par-byed-pa are two proper names, respectively 
Dattaka and Dinaka, as we have in the original (652, 6: 
it 

Ibid., 1.5 ; “ These two will perform diverse acts of charity.” 
Sic acc. to the Tib.^; griis-ka sbyin-byed sna-tsiwgs byed | 
The original (652, 7) has: y 

p. 116, 1. 9 : ... Yaiasvin,® Kalyapa,® . . . Read acc. to 
the original (653, 1) Kirtiman, Subha.’ 

Ibid., 1. 10: Kulika * and Dharmika. Read Kullna and 
Dharmika (653, 2). 

Ibid., 1. 11: Mahavirya * and Suvisnu.^" Read Udyata 
and Sadhu-Madhava (653, 2). 

Ibid., 1. 12 : Madhubhadra.” Read Sumadhu (653, 3). 
p. 117,1. 12 : “ It is he who will make the Teaching of the 
Lord predominant.” Sic acc. to the Tib.®®: slon-pahi bstan-la 
de gtso-bycd | The original (654, 4) has II 

. “ Who is fully devoted to the Teaching of the Lord.” 

Ibid., 1. 32 : Purpabhadra.®® Read Sarapunia (654, 10). 
Ibid., 1. 33: “Famed for di-scipline and pure morality.” 


* The reading of the Tib. Legs-b^in is incorrect in both the Xyl. of 
' ' ■ ’ " K Head Legs-byin. 

.Translation. 

> Xyl. 107a, 2. 


' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ' Vn^ika. 

' JJge-ba. Schiefner, Tar., p. 4. 

’ Gai,!. reads : 'jwmTT: FT?! I (*ir). 

* Riga-Uan. Schiefner, Tar., p. a. 

* Srlaon-ldan. Schiefner, Tar., p. 68, n. 6 has Yogin. 
*" Ltgs-par-khyab-hjug. Schiefner) Tar., p. 6. 

” Sbraii-rlai bzafi-pn. Schiefner has Snpramadhu. 

« Xyl. 107b, 6. 

“ QaA-ba-baib. Schiefner, Tar., p. ,5. 
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So I have translated the Tib.^: Mul-ba dah-ni tshul- 
bzah-nid | The original (654, 11) has 
evidently two proper names. 

Ibid., 1. 25 : “ And one whose name begins with Bha and 
Vasunetra.” * The original (654, 12) has 
’JHPTT ® U One must evidently translate: 

One whose name begins with Bha, a treasurer (dhana- 
adhyaksa)* etc. 

p. 119,11. 14 sqq.: “ In the west, in the delightful region of 
Kasi, and in the country called Murdhana,® there is to appear 
a king whose name will be Pancamasimha.” ® The original 
(642, 20 sqq.) has : UTm T**rr JT IW II 

U?r^Hf<*ira'PT^ 

Correct accordingly ^rnga for Murdhana and Pancakesarin 
for Pancamasiihha. 

p. 118, 1. 22 : Vigata4oka.’ The original * (610, 26) has 
Vi^oka. 

Ibid., 1. 23: Virasena.* Bead Surasena (611, 8 sqq. : 

TT’m «... 

^ ^ i etc.). 

p. 119, II. 3, 4 : “ After the monk Nanda has died, another 
called Candanapala ** will appear and will live 300 years.” 
Sic acc. to the Tib.'^: dye-slon Dgah-bohi kog-lu Tsan-dan- 

> Xyl. 108a, 2. 

‘ Nor-gyi spyan. Schiefncr, Tar., pp. 5, 93. 

® Gan. reads ; ^TJlfVsit 

’ Compare the adhyaksas in the Kaufillya Arthai&atra. 

‘ Htse-mo. 

' Seii-ge Ifia. Schiefner, Tar., pp. 3, 158, 164, etc. 

’’ The Xyl. of Bu-ston’s text has -. Mya-nan-med-bral — Vigaiakoka. So 
also in Tar. 

* Perhaps metri causa. 

• Tib. Dpah-bobi sdc. which can be as well an equivalent for Surasena 
as in the present Case. 

■“ i.e.tH4frW 

“ Tsan-dan-akyoii. 

Xyl. 1086, 1, and Kg. SOYVD. xi, 452a, 3: dge-eloii Dga^i-bohi tog- 
tu-ni I Taan-dan-akyoii-ni tbyun-bar-tgyur | 
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shyoii ies-bya-ba lo aum-brgyar hixho-ba hbyufi | The original 
(619, 22, 23) has « 

Ibid., 11. 4, 6 sqq.: “ Thereafter the king Bhadanta * will 
bum down the temples and the monuments from the eastern 
country and up to Kashmir and massacre the monks.” In 
the original (619, 25-620, 3) this appears as follows :— 

■rnrr * jt*t n 

f^wxTT^Ttr urtfhc g i 

f%fTrr>^Tg^KT^pn n 

fijvn: i 

The name Gomiraukhya, is rendered in the Tibetan by 
Btsun-pa. 

Ibid., 11. 8-9 ; “ . . . succeeded by the King Sarvabhirama 
who is to live 300 years.” Sic acc. to the Tib.^: de-ms rgyal- 
po Thatns-cad-mnon-dgah ies-pa lo svm-brgya thub-pa-Hg 
libyun I The original (620, 19 sqq.) has: TBftnfWl' ff 

I etc. It is a question whether this 
Atiprita {? or Abhiprita) is a personal name or whether it 
refers to Buddhapaksa mentioned before. 

Ibid., 11.11-13 : “ In the northern Himalaya, in the country 
called the godly, there is to appear the king Manusyadeva, 
who will attain the age of 80 years.” Sic acc. to Tib.® - 
Gahs-rihi nan byan-phyogs Lha-ldan-gyi yul-du rgyal-po 
Mihi-lha ie.s-pa lo brgyad-cur thvb-pa-iig hhyun. Read 
Manavendra instead of Manusysideva acc. to the original 
(621, 11-13). 

' Gap. reads : 

• Btnin-pa. 

’ Gap, roads: 

• Kg. ROYUV. xi, 462o, 4 : rgyal-po Btfun-pa iu-bya-ha | iui-yi btlan- 
pa nab-bytd-pa | 

‘ Xy). lost, 2, Kg. SOYUD. xi, 4626, 4. 

• XyU 1086. 3, Kg. ROYVD. xi, 463o, 4. 
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ffmy: gtf%»rrf^5i i 

i.e. Manavendia, a king of Nepal, of the family of the 
Licchavis. 

At the same time it is necessary to point to some considerable 
defects in Dr. Ganapati ^astri’s edition, which can be easily 
improved with the help of the Tibetan translation. Had the 
learned editor consulted the latter, his edition of the Manjviri- 
mula-kalpa would have assumed quite a different form. It is, 
of course, impossible in a short article like this to point to all 
the faulty passages. We shall refer only to those verses which 
are quoted in Bu-ston’s history. So we have 
p. 616 and further on; Matrcina for Matrce^a,' which is 
the correct form. 

p. 617,1. 8 (in the prophecy concerning Asanga): ftm 

n The Tib.* has: de-yis rig-pa (= t^) 
grub-pa-ni \ Sa-lahi pho-M-mo ies-hya | The defective line 
can be thus easily restored as follows :— 

ftfrr ii 

Ibid., 11. 16, 17 ; 

U ^ir ii 

^ «fq ?T’erir>«^ i 

The Tib.* has : phyi-ma (= de tshe (=71^) 

dus-dag-tu (= qilif) | dge-slofi (=fN^ :) Dgra-bcom {— 
ies-bya-ba || We have accordingly to read ;— 

^ qrti g qT*m: I etc.^ 

p. 621, 1. 2: Iq^n: Read; qqfkq^ 

fq^TT: 
p. 651, 1. 6 : 

qqrqT {sic.') tq^q: i 

Read : qqrqr I 

' Tib. Ma-mi. > Xyl. 106a, 1-2. 

» Ibid., 106o, 4 8<jq., Kg. RQYOD. xi, 4506, 3 gqq. 

* Tib. Zab-moU-phyogt. 

JKAS. A.PRIL 1935. 20 
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Ibid., 1. 16: I The Tib. has: Ka- 

a ies-bydhi groh-du gnus | We have therefore to read; 

flnwT^gT*rTt¥»r: n 

Ibid., 1. 17 ; WTUfT I 

The Tib.* has: yi-ge Dha zes sdom-brtson-nid | Iko-yi 
yihyogs-su rnam-par-bsgrags \ According to the Tib. tradition 
this refers to Dharmakirti.'* Read therefore: V^TTWY 
etc. 

p. 652, 1. 3: (sic/) 

The Tib.® has: mtshon-gyis lus iig mtho-ris hgro | 
which I translate *: “ And after his body will have perished 
by the sword {mtshon-gyis) he will depart to the celestial 
regions [mlho-ris hgro). We must therefore correct: 

As concerns the other corrections to iny translation of 
Bu-aton's history, these will be given in a separate third part 
which is to appear in the sequel. I may, however, be permitted 
to give one of these corrections now. It is as follows: In the 
passage containing the prophecy of the Mahakaruna-fui^darlka 
(p. 109 of my Translation, line 9): “ in the grove called 
Pankavati". Read: “ In the grove called ^aravati.’* 

' Xyl. 1066, 4, Kg. ROrVD. xi, 472o, 7. 

’ Cf. my Translation, p. 114. 

* Xyl. 107a, 1, Kg. ROYVD. *i, 4726, 4. 

‘ p. 114, 1. 27, 28. 

196. 



The Punch-marked Goins: A Survival of the 
Indus Civilization 

By C. L. FABRI, Pb.D. 

(With six text illustrations) 

" "QlINCH-MARKED coins are the earliest Indian archseo- 

d- logical ‘ document ’ that exists,” wrote Mr. E. H. C. 
Walsh in 1923 in a thorough study of these interesting 
remains of Indian proto-historic times.^ At the time when 
he wrote his article, very little, if anything, was known of the 
freshly discovered prehistoric civilization in the Indus Valley, 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Even in a more recent 
publication, in Professor Chakrabortty’s numismatic 
handbook,* no attempt is made to explain the symbols 
punched upon these primitive coins, and it still holds good 
what Mr. Walsh said in 1923: ” Until our present sources of 
information are added to, the significance of the marks on 
punch-marked coins must remain the subject of speculation 
and surmise.” The late Mr. W. Theobald’s study is an 
excellent collection of materials, but his explanations might 
fitly be called “ archaic Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has given 
some very ingenious interpretations of a number of these 
Tupas.^ But these interpretations concern only a very few 
of the large number of symbols. 

The significance of these symbols, however, is of paramount 
importance. That they have some meaning, no one doubts 
It is obvious that a few of them are Solar, Lunar, and such¬ 
like symbols ; but these are only a fraction of the great mass. 
It is not impossible that they hold the clue to early Indian 

* “ Indian Punch-marked Coins (a Public Coinage issued by Authority),” 
in Ceniemry Supplement, JBAS., 1024, pp. 176-189. 

' A Study of Ancient Indian NumituuUies, eto., Calcutta, 1031. 

* " Notes on some of the symbols found on the punch-marked coins of 
Hindustan,” etc., in JASB., lii, pt. i. Nos, iii-iv, 1890, 

* A. S. Arch. Survey, 1813-14, pp. 210-13. 
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history, and if one day scholars can “ read ” these signs, they 
will be able, probably, to reconstruct a period of Indian 
history of which we do not know anything at present. I am 
writing not to explain these symbols, but to show that the 
solution of this problem is closely connected with the 
deciphering of the Indus Valley script. 

When going through the signs published in the plates of 
Cunningham, Theobald, and Walsh, I was immediately 
struck by certain animal representations. The most frequent 
ones are those of the humped Indian bull, the elephant, the 
tiger, the crocodile, and the hare. Now all these animals 
occur also on the seals of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Not 
only are the subjects similar, but there are similarities in 
such small details that one must necessarily suppose that they 
are not due to mere chance or to “ similar working of the 
human mind”. 

Here is, e.g., the surprising identity of subject and execution 
in Fig. 1 ; a crocodile, holding a fish. The large open jaws 
show the teeth, and the fish is not shown between them, 
but in a somewhat peculiar way, “ hanging ” as it were just 
in front of the mouth. Not only is the subject similar, but 
both animals face right, and a number of small details agree 
perfectly.^ 

Both the humped and the non-humped bull are represented 
in Mohenjo-daro. The same is the case with the punch- 
marks. Fig. 2 shows a “ European ” bull before a “ trough ” 
facing right. The parallel from Mohenjo-daro also faces right, 
and has a trough in exactly the same position as its late 
descendant. The humped bull occurs in many varieties, and 
wo reproduce here only one, in Fig. 3, with an equivalent 
from the Indus Valley opposite it. Elephants are repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 5 ; they never occur with a trough on coins. 



of comparison. The size of these punches is far too small to allow any 
details and their drawing must necessarily be of a summary character. 
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and in Mohenjo-daro, as far as I am aware of it, there is only 
one single seal where a trough is put before an elephant. 
Another remarkable agreement in detail. 

In Fig. 4 another humped bull is standing before or next to 
a tree or plant; a well-known element in the prehistoric 
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civilizations of India and Mesopotamia. The two examples 
given will suffice to show that the old tradition was kept 
alive up to proto-historic times. Nor is the motif of the “ Tiger 
and Sacred Tree ” imknown on the punched coins: Fig. 6 
presents what must be a tiger before a Sacred Tree in a railing. 
The parallel seal of Mohenjo-daro shows a tree, on a branch 
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6f which a figure is seen—^probably the Tree Spirit. Last but 
not least, out of the many punch-marks that could be shown 
here, we reproduce in Fig. 7 one more bull on account of the 
surprising similarity of the general arrangement with that of 
the Indus seals : a bull facing right; before him a trough, 
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consisting of an upper and a lower portion ; and, m the upper 
left corner, a “ pictogram ”, or, anyhow, all that is left of an 
old tradition ! All these are placed in a square area, and the 
whole must strike everyone as a survival of the old seals. 

Less convincing will be the representation of the hare as 
seen in Fig. 8. No small details agree here, but the fact remains 
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that the symbol of this animal appealed to the inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro as well as to those of proto-historic India. 
And if none of the above examples would carry persuasion 
if it stood alone, the sum total of the comparisons is certainly 
impressive. 

There is, moreover, further evidence for a connection 
between the Indus Valley seals and the punch-marks on the 
coins. We are able to recognize a large number of Indus 
script pictograms among the punch-marks published by 
previous writers—^too large a number, indeed, to ascribe 
it to mere coincidence. It is well known that the rupas on 
the punch-marked coins are very numerous, and out of them 
I have selected only thirty-six that show a remarkable 
similarity to Indus Valley pictograms. 

Here is the “ fish-sign ”, our Fig. 9, found in three different 
varieties among the punch-marks, and in a number of similar 
“ diacritic ” varieties in the Indus script (Nos. 331, 341 of the 
Sign Manual ^). Fig. 10 shows a collection of the “ man-sign ” ; 
it will be seen that both in the punched coins and at 
Mohenjo-daro distinction is made among men with arms 
hanging down or raised, a man carrying an object, and a row 
of men holding each other’s hands (No. 371; cp. also seal 
with six men, pi. cxvi, 1 or cxviii, 7). It seems to me that all 
these little details must strike everyone as something more 
than accidental agreement. 

The arrow sign (Fig. 11) has its counterpart in Indus sign 
No. 324 ; that an arrow is meant with this pictogram is 
evident from sign No. 378, which I have added for ready 
reference. The mountain symbol is well known in punch- 
marks and has given rise to explanations which I am imable 
to accept; the Mohenjo-daro sign No. 157 (copied from seal 
496, pi. oxiv) is as near an equivalent as possible. Our Fig. 13 

* I am quoting from Jfofceajo-daro, vol. iii; tlie Sign Manual No. is given 
in all my illustrations. Sometimes I give the pictogram as shown on a 
seal, not as copied in the Manual. 
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shows the perfectly identical “ comb-signs ”; they have seven 
“ teeth ” both in the Indus script and in the punch-mark. 
Fig. 14 is a very frequent symbol and could be termed the 
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9 to 14, presents a remarkable collection of similarities that 
would be difficult to explain as separate invention. 

Pig. 16 shows five different square punch signs with their 
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pictographic equivalents, and Fig. 16 five round signs, 
which all agree entirely in such minor details as the dots in 
the four compartments (No. 301), or the number of spokes in 
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Nos. 73 and 77. I do not see how such differences can be 
explained by any other surmise but that they are “ diacritic ” 
marks, or different pictograms; the squares certainly are 
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neither Lunar nor Solar symbols. Then follows the so-called 
“ Taurine ” symbol (or is it a Moon and a Sun together ?), the 
equivalent of which is probably No. 99 or 217 in the Indus 
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script. Our Fig. 18 stows again two perfectly identical 
pictograms, tte Motenjo-daro sign being No. 200 of the 
Manual. 

Birds are among the sjrmbolB shown upon punch-marked 
coins, either in a semicircle or as flying above a mountain (Fig. 
19); there are quite a number of signs in the Indus script 
representing birds, and we reproduce here only two, viz., 
Nos. 364 and 355 of the List. Plants are figured rather 
similarly in Fig. 20 ; a “ staff ” of three circles united in the 
middle or on the sides is a peculiar sign shown in Fig. 21. 
The snake is a symbol both on the coins and in the Indus script 
(No. 192). Figs, 23-4 show crosses of different description ; 
but 23 will seem to be more convincing than the far-spread 
and common symbols of the cross and the svastika. However, 
Nos. 26-6 show again two such peculiar signs that their 
invention cannot easily be ascribed to mere coincidence. 
It will be seen that they have perfect equivalents in the Indus 
script in Nos. 63 and 178. 

But certainly the most convincing one in this whole mass 
of evidence is the sign shown in Fig. 27. The three signs in the 
left half of the drawing are one single punch-mark, and shown 
in Theobald’s plates as fig. 55. Their equivalents in the 
Indus script are shown in the right-hand compartment. It is 
obvious that none of the rather simple explanations offered for 
punch-marks by my predecessors can give a satisfactory 
interpretation to such a rupa. The fact is that we have here 
to do with a regular pictographic inscription, the significance 
of which must have been evident to all merchants, shroffs, 
and moneylenders. I must mention that sign 317 has a number 


of variations : 


)n(,)ini(, Riiil; 


and the one shown 


occurs on seal 329, pi. cxi. 

There is another point worth mentioning. The seals, after 
all, were also a kind of instrument by means of which an 
impression was made. The same is the case with the punching 
tool by means of which these punch-marks were made on 
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the metal. Moreover, a number of copper tablets have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro with signs similar to those of the 
seals ; consequently, the same materml has been used there 
already as in later times for the punch-marked coins. The 
question arises anew, whether the seals or sealings of the 
Indus Valley were intended to represent money, or, anyhow, 
some forerunner of currency, replacing barter. To this 

espcially if we consider that a large number of early 
Mesopotamian documents were of a commercial character. 


PUNCHrthia INDUS SIGNS 

tfslB 

ThiMid 55. m, 317,217. ^ 

All these problems can only be solved when the Indus Valley 
script is deciphered. Our present paper does not bring this 
problem any nearer to its solution. Nor is it intended to do so. 
It is intended to draw attention afresh to the early coinage 
of India as a survival of prehistoric Indian civilization. 

There remains only one point to be dealt with. It is the 
question whether one can suppose that these signs could have 
survived 2,000 years or more. The answer is in the most 
empliatical affirmative. A large number of signs of 
Mesopotamia have remained practically unchanged for 2,500 
years ; here is our own capital alphabet, practically the same 
as was 2,000 years ago that of the Romans; the symbols 
of the Zodiac are unaltered since 4,000 years ; and there is 
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Chinese writing, although slightly changed, still surviving 
after 3,000 years. The life of symbols, once accepted, is 
almost unlimited. The sand-glass, although used only as an 
egg-boiler now, is still the symbol of Time as it was in Athens 
2,600 years ago ; the Cross still has a sacred meaning for us ; 
a sword is a symbol of War, and a palm-branch that of Peace ; 
even an illiterate person will understand that a heart means 
Love and an anchor Hope, although this symbohsm would 
not be quite as evident in another civilization. 

And who knows, how old some of the pimch-marked coins 
may be ? In 327 b.c. Alexander the Great was already 
presented at Taxila with 80 Talents of this silver coinage. 
Cunningham says : “ They were certainly current in the 

time of Buddha, that is, in the sixth century b.c. But I see 
no difficulty in thinking that they might mount as high as 
1,000 B.c. They certainly belong to the very infancy of 
coinage.” ^ 

We should like to add now that, in our opinion, they preserve 
a number of pictograms and symbols of the prehistoric period 
that preceded the Aryan invasion.* 

January, 1934. 

REFERENCE KEY TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
(C. = Cunningham ; T. = Theobald; W. = Walsh; if. = Mokenjo-daro, 
vol. iii.) 

Fig. 

1. T., 30; i/„ pi. cxvi, 20. 

2. W., xix, 7 ; M., pi. cx, 320. 

3. W., xix, 8-9 ; if., pi. cxi, 336. 

4. C., i, 26 and T., 221; if., pi. cx, 302. 

6. W., xviii, 5 ; if., pi. cxii, 369. 

6. T., 223 ; if., pi. cxi, 353, 366. 

1 Op. laud., p. 43. 

• Sir Richard Burn kindly draws my attention to the fact that some of 
the symbols in the present article persist even on Muhammadan coins 
down to the eighteenth century. This is another good proof in favour of 
my thesis that symbols have a very long life. If these symbols have been 
in use in historical times since about 600 B.c. up to a.d. 1800, then there 
is no reason to doubt that they could have lived two thousand years 
earlier already. 
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Fia. 

7. W., xix, 26j Jf., pi. cix, 245. 

8. T„ 1ft, 21. 23. 26; if., pi. cxto, 6-6. 

In the following figs, the Mohenjo-daro sign is always noted. 

9. T., 62, 42, 43, 44, etc. 

10. W.. xix, 63, 51, 62 ; T., 4 ; W., xix. 81, ,64. 

11. W., xviii, 47 i T., 56, 57, 68. 

12. W., xix, 3c.; T., 59. 

13. W., xviii, 43. 

14. T., 48, 102, 166 ; somewhat different; W., xix, 69. 

15. T., 168 ; W., xviii, 53, .52, xix, 73 ; T., 111, 182. 

16. T., 152 ; W.. xviii, 44. xix, 88, xviii, 15, 40, 55 ; T., 198. 

17. T., 128 and passim. 

18. T., 218. 

19. IV., xix, 68, 66. 

20. T., 82, also 64-9, 

21. T., 226, 1,33, 136, 

22. 7'., 31, 32, 34 ; better examples in C., ii, 21, 22, without head. 

23. T., 190, 

24. Pa-mm, «.g. T.. 1.34. 

25. T., 159. 

26. T., 231. 

27. T., .5.5. 

197 . 





Notes on Costume from Arabic Sources 


By REUBEN LEVY 


T\OZY’S Dictimmire des Nom des Vetements ^ long ago 
settled the meanings of the great majority of the terms 
used for clothes and clothing in Arabic. Texts not available 
at the time of its compilation have come to hand in the mean¬ 
while, and, further, something still remains to be said on the 
social and historical aspects of the subject. 

In general it may be said that the dressof Bedouin and town- 
dweller, except among the poorest, has as a rule differed, 
and that, whereas fashions have altered not infrequently 
amongst townspeople, the dress of the dweller in the desert 
has remained over long periods without much alteration. In 
the costume of the former also a distinction has usually to be 
made between the costume of the private individual and that 
of the of&cial. It is proposed here to deal chiefly with the dress 
of the towns, as offering greater variety and also because the 
references available are more numerous, and to deal first with 
that of private individuals. 

I 

Tradition is naturally careful to record what the Prophet 
Muhammad wore, but in this, as in other matters, it is apt 
to be coloured by the predilections of the transmitters. The 
inchnation of piety is to clothe him in the garb of asceticism; 
yet, apart from the statement that he disliked the wearing of 
silk,^ it is by no means certain that he insisted upon simplicity 
in dress. He himself until the end of his life never wore wool ? 

1 In the margins of the late Professor W. Robertson Smith’s copy, 
now in the Library of Christ’s College, there are a number of notes in his 
hand. Some of them have been used here and are marked by the initials 
“ W. R. S.” 

• Ibn Sa'd, i, i, 151 f. 

> Md. Zayn al-’Abidin al-'Umari, Kii&b tH-funa (B.M. MS. Or. 11,25« 
(2)), f. 49o. 
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and liked bright colours in his clothes.^ Out of doors these 
consisted normally of jzar, ridd’, and qamis, together with 
a turban and sandals.* Other garments are also mentioned, 
but this attire would appear to have been the normal one in 
and about Mecca and the neighbourhood in his day for men of 
moderate means. The necessary garments were the izar 
and the ridd’, which two, ‘Umar, with characteristic con¬ 
servatism, urged people to wear and so follow the practice 
of the Ma'add, the primitive Arabs.® The two garments 
long continued to be regarded as complete dress. ^ It was in 
them that the ceremony of Ihrdm was performed during the 
pilgrimage,® and there was a saying current to the effect that 
no man would reach chieftainship unless he was prepared to 
appear in public in either of them without caring.® 

The izar was in early Muslim times, and probably for the 
first two centuries, a close-fitting garment wrapped ’’ round 
the waist and legs and extending upwards as far as the navel, 
which it might cover or not,® and downwards as far as the 
middle of the thigh, or beyond it in the case of those who 
were ostentatious in dress.® Sometimes it passed under the 
right arm, which it left free,*® and was tied over the left 
shoulder, but it could also be tied “ between the shoulders ”, 
as the Prophet had his,*’ 


‘ Ya'qub!, flutoria (ed. Houtsma), ii, 07 f. 

« Ibn Ra'd, i, ii. U8, 11. 26 f. 

* Biighib, Kitab al-i!uha4ara (Cairo, 1287), ii, 211 (W. R, S.). 

* Cf, Taliari, i, 2142,1. 11, where Abu Bakr is reported to have worn them 
to lead the prayer. 

* Cf. ibid., iii, 452. The statement is here made that the chiefs of the 
Hashimis wore tlu’irs in a distinctive “ rose ’’-colour. 


• Ilnghib, II, 208. Cf Fariizdaq, Kaqa'i4 (ed. lievan), ii, 546, 1. 3. 

' ’ The verb used is Iii “ to tie” (AosdV, iii, 719); for removal, 
y. The close-fitting character of the garment would appear to be 
indicated bj the tradition which declares it to be a useful thing to be wearing 
durmg an outbreak of fire (Eaghib, ii, 212). 

• Ibn Sa'd, r, ii, 163. 

• Ibn Su'd. I, ii, 164, 11. 23 f 

Ibn Qutayba, Adah al-Katti> (Cairo, 1300), p. 68. 

“ Ya'qubi, loc. cit. 
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Males put the garment on when they reached puberty 
and “to tie on the azr” meant to become a ghuldm, i.e. 
to grow up.^ Boys as a rule wore a qabd' and a belt,® and when 
dressed for circumcision put on festive coloured clothes.® 

The izdr, however, was not specially a male garment, 
although it was regarded as the characteristic dress of Arabs.* 
Women wore it,® and if, in the privacy of their homes, they 
might wear a ghildla (chemise) instead,® nevertheless it was 
regarded as essential for wear out of doors. Thus Tabari,® 
describing the raids on private houses which took place on 
Mu'tamid’s return from Samarra, says that the women were 
forced to flee into the streets without an izar. In later times 
the term came to be applied to an outer wrap worn exclusively 
by women, and it is possible, therefore, that the garment to 
which reference is made in the instance quoted had already 
developed into something more than the primitive waist- 
wrapper. 

Like the izar, the ridd’ also was worn by both men and 
women.® It appears to have been a cape or cloak worn over 
the shoulders ® and covering the qamls,^'^ although sometimes 
it might he put over the head for protection against the 
weather or for other reasons.** Doubtless the style of the 
garment, and obviously the manner of wearing, differed with 
the sex of the wearer. 

The qamis, which is mentioned as part of the Prophet’s 
attire, was an addition to the indispensable parts of dress, 

* Naqa’iif, iii, 719. 

‘ Aghani, ix, 98, 1. 8. 

• Ibn Qutayba, ‘ Vyiin, i, 299. 

* Raghib, op. cit., ii, 212. 

» AgMni, iv, 68,1. 7; xiii, 131,1. 19 and 169,1. 16. 

* Ibid., iv, 62. (They might, of course, wear other costume too. Cf. ibid., 
V. 64.) 

’ iii. 2122. 

• Cf. note 5, Bupra. 

• Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyiin, i, 301; cf. Naga'ii, p. 647, 1. 3. 

*0 Ibn Sa‘d, vii (ii), 133,1, 6. 

“ Tabari, i, 2736; K. al-furux, ff. 646, 65o. 

JBAS. ATBIL 1936. 21 
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It seems to have been a kind of shirt, made of materials cheap 
or expensive,' with a round hole for the neck and usually 
without an opening in front.* The Prophet’s had short sleeves 
and was short in length generally,* but fashion varied in this 
particular.* Shortness, where it was not due to the exigencies 
of a man’s trade, such as that of making or selling oil,® was 
regarded as a mark of asceticism or simplicity in the wearer, 
and it is given as a token of these qualities in one of the Four 
Caliphs—presumably ‘Umar—that he walked through the 
sufjfs in a qamls which reached only half-way down his thigh.® 
Full length was fashionable in the Uraayyad period, but 
under the early Abbasids it excited comment,’ and it was 
declared that uo garment should be so long as to cover the 
heels.® 

A substitute for the qamts was the dir‘ (shift). This appears 
from the explanation given in the Lisdn al-‘Arab ® for the 
phrase Je. which is interpreted as meaning 

“ I put on the clothes in which one appears in public, namely, 
tzar, ridd’, turban, dir‘, and khinidr (hood or veil) ”. The 
parallel dress for a woman is given as dir‘, milhafa (wrap), 
and khhndr, but an earlier account declares that it differed 
from that of the man only in the omission of the turban.'® 
The mode of wearing, materials, and incidental parts of the 
costume would have been different. 

Until well on in the third century a.h. rich men and high- 
functionaries wore a mitraf (or mvtraf), a garment made of 
' Taniikhl, Xishimr, 29 f, 

= Cf. Anhani, xiv, 3. 1. 3 (W. R. S.). 

• Ibn Sa‘d, i, ii. 152. 


‘ Ibid.. I, li, 154. 

• Al-Fakhri (ed. Ahlwardt), 89. Early in Islam the tucked-up shirt 
became the mark of the fanatic and the Khariji. Cf. Wensinck, TM Muslim 
Creed, p. 41. 

’ Ibn Qiitayba, 'VyUti, i, 298. • 

Ibid., i, 301. That, at any rate, was the rule for everyday garments; 
the robe of honour was privUeged (Raghib, op. cit., ii, 210). 

• ix. 405 (W. R. S.). ' 

>» Aghasi, XV, 71, 1. 9. 
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silk and richly embroidered. It might also be worn as indoor 
dress by women/ but out of doors as a rule it was worn by 
men. Thus, when the envoys of the victorious Qutayba b. 
Muslim paid their second visit to the emperor of §in 
they donned mitraf and turban because he had called them 
women for the clothes they wore on their first appearance 
before him.* In Umayyad days, further, Basra notables 
wore the garment when riding to meet the “ Sultan ” (i.e. 
the governor of Iraq); also they discarded it for a loose 
wrapper when at ease in their own homes.® Under the Caliphs 
Mutawalckil and Muntasir, their wealthy Christian physician, 
Bukhtyishu', wore a mitraf so capacious that he could wrap 
himself up in it.** The general description of the garment was 
such that to wear it without proper cause was set down as 
a mark of ostentation, and Habib b. Abi Thabit, wishing to 
declare that the cowl does not make the monk, said: 

(“ I would rather be respected in a kha,m%sa ® than despised 
in a mitraf”) «; but, on the other hand, it was asserted that 
spiritual pride might be more clearly displayed by the wearing 
of a woollen midrWa (shirt) than by the donning of a valuable 
mitraf.’’ 

On non-ceremonial occasions the wearer of a mitraf 
might discard it in favour of a ghilah with a ridd’ and an 
extra cloak (thawh) —all perfumed—^with turban and sandals.® 
The Caliph Walid b. Yazid ordinarily wore perfumed clothes 
of bright colours, which he changed for worship when he 

> Naqa’ii, 584, 1. 14. 

“ Ibn al-Athir, v, 2 f. 

’ Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyun, i, 298. 

‘ Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, i, 139. The generally voluminous character of the 
mifraf —possibly also its expensiveness—^is implied by the fact that it was 
taken off by a man (AgrA., xiu, 132,1. 6) (W. R. S.). 

‘ See infra. 

* Raghib, ii, 208. . 

’ Ibid., ii, 209. 

* Ibn al-Athir, v, 2. 
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put on the white “ garments of the Caliphate On the 
other hand, the pious Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wore 
ascetically inexpensive clothes, the entire cost of all— 
consisting of qamts, ridd', qci)d' (a sleeved, close-fitting coat),* 
qurtaq (tunic), humma (round cap), turban, and top-boots— 
amounting to no more than 12 dirhams.® 

A wealthy private individual while travelling—^presumably 
in the cold weather—wore a fur coat and top-boots over his 
ordinary HijazI clothes, which are characterized as being 
thick OT coarse.* 

The Abbasid period brought an influx of Persian clothes, 
so that the Persian qabd’ and sardwil (drawers) and the tall 
hat known as the qalamuwa towiZa ® became popular articles 
of wear. Frequently the latter appears to have been cone- 
shaped and tapered to a point,* although it may also have 
been of the form of a truncated cone worn base upwards 
after the fashion of the cumbrous headgear worn by the modern 
Lurs. The ordinary short qalamuwa (or qalamiya) had long 
been known and worn. The Prophet is credited with one,’ 
and the Caliph ‘Uthrnan is described as wearing one when he 
received his wife Na’ila.® In Umayyad times the Caliph 
Walld I preached in one,® and Hunayn, the Christian camel- 
hirer and poet of Hira, is said to have worn a tall one in the 
reign of Hishani,'® but even the Arabs of the Jahiliya are known 

’ Atjhdntf vi, 141. 

• It was opon in front. When a man tears his qamis from the opening 
below the reck (the jatjb) to the foot it becomes a qaba’ lAqh. vii, 134) 
(W. R. S,). 

• Ibii Su'd, V, 297,11. 20 f. Cf. Raghib, ii, 207 ad fin., where the list is 

given as sarawil, qalansuwa, khuffan (top-boots), and turban. 

• Aghani, i, 24 ad fm. 

‘ It was frequently known simply as it jW (e.g. in Yaqut, Irshad, 
vi, 69). Cf. Dozy, SnppUmenl s.v. 

• Mabduda (Mas'udi, Muruj, viji, 377). 

’ Ya‘qubi, Uintoria:, ii. 97 f. 

• Agbanl, xv, 71. 

• FragmetUa Hisi. Arab., p. 7. 

*« Agbcrni, ii, 121, 1. 7. 
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to have regarded that variety as Persian.^ The shorter kind 
was probably shaped like a skull-cap or a fez and was made 
of fur or cloth,* and it was worn with a turban round it. The 
tall shape of the tawila, which might be made of silk,® was 
maintained by means of an internal framework of wood or 
reeds * so that it resembled the long tapering wine-jars 
known as jj, whence the tall qalansuwa came also to be 
known as a danniya.^ 

Harun al-Rashid wore a qalansuwa, inscribed with the words 
jlc (Ghazi, Hajji), when he invaded Greek territory,* 
but he forbade a poet who wished to recite to him to wear 
one, and insisted on his appearing in a high turban wound 
to a point en colimaqon.’’ It appears to be a fact that he dis¬ 
approved of the tall caps for general wear, for Mu'tasim is 
reported to have re-introduced them and made them popular 
once more,® but Musta'In at a later date reduced their height 
for ordinary people and allowed only qadis to retain the tall 
ones.® Except in the reign of Ma’mun, who commanded 
a change to green, headgear and clothing generally was of 
Abbasid black for officials and partisans of the ruling house.*® 

^ G. Jacob, Altarah. Beduinenlebm, p. 237. 

» Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 196, and vu (ii), p. 26,1. 5. 

» Tabari, iii, 1442. 

* Agltani, ix, 121, 11, 

* Ibid., X, 123! yaqut, Irshad, i, 373; Badl' al-Zaman Hamadani, 
Sasd’il (Beyrout, 1890), p. 108. In Tabari (iii, 371) two verses satirizing 
the new fashion are quoted ; “ We had hoped for an increase from a (new) 
imam, and the chosen imam made an increase in qalansmims; you see 
them reposing on men’s skulls as though they were Jews’ wine-jars wrapped 
in cloaks.” The last part of the verses indicates that the hat was worn 
with a turban wrapped round it. 

* Tabari, iii, 709 ad fin. 

' Jahit, Bayan (Cairo, 1313), i, 41 f. 

* Mas’udi, Muruj, viii, 302. 

» Ibid., vii, 401. f. 

Tabari, iii, 1012 f. The Caliph hims elf wore black on occasions of state. 
At other times the colour was a matter of individual taste. Mu’tasim 
attired himself fo: ■ '’• - I r>, ,■ I ■■ 1 

top-boots (Tabari, i- 

fourteenth cent. M'v. .'! . ! ■'■ .. ■ 
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For clothes generally the court set widely imitated 
fashions. The man of elegant taste in the second and third 
centuries of the dynasty found it necessary to possess in his 
wardrobe ghildlas and qamiss of good quality, a m'ubattana 
(a quilted coat) of Persian cloth, durrSa (tunic) cut to a special 
pattern, izdrs and rida's of fine material, taylasm (hood) 
adorned with embroidery, mitraf, and wrap.^ Ladies had to 
wear fine chemises, rida’s of fine linen or silk, veils, izdrs, 
kimdms (wraps), and sardwildt (drawers) with broad hems.® 

Under Musta'in a curious freak of fashion declared that 
men’s coats were to have very wide sleeves.® A generous width 
of sleeve seems always to have been regarded as proper for 
a well-dressed man. If the story is authentic, the Umayyad 
Cahph Sulayman wore his so wide that he was able to seize 
with them food which was too hot to hold in his hands.* 
Too narrow a sleeve, like too short a coat, was taken as 
evidence of re.prehcnsiblc poverty or meanness in the wearer.® 
The Abbasid sleeves, however, were capacious enough to be 
used as pockets. Money was carried in them either in coin 
by the ordinary person ® or in the form of a cheque by the 
banker,’ But a book might be stowed away in one of them,® 
or a casket containing a long pearl necklace ®; a tailor could 
keep a pair of shears in one and a chief qadi of Egypt the 
discourse, written out on flat sheets of paper, which he was 
to deliver at a festival.** 

As time progrcfised, the width of sleeve grew and with 
qalansuwas growing ever taller the stage was reached where 
the fashionably dressed man became the object of contempt 
to the sober citizen. The fashion reached its height when the 
power of the Caliphate reached its lowest depths, and it was 


' A'i/di al-Miiuxuh. 

Ibid., p. 120. 

^ The width is givci 

* Al-Fakhn, 152. 

' Vaqut, Inhad, i, 

• Yiqiit, Inhad, vi 
Mas'Sdi, i/unlj. 


hii, cd. Bninnow, p. 124. 

as three spans (Mas'udi, Muriij, 
" Tabari, iii, 627. 
254. T Ibid., i, 399. 

, m ad fin. » Ibn Abi Usayhi' 
“ Maqrizi, KAi/o.t, 


vii, 402). 

a, i, 142. 
i. 390,11. 


iff. 
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natural for a critic to observe that when hats were tall, 
turbans over-elaborate, and sleeves too wide, the people 
was like to periah.^ 

Like the sleeve, the hhuff (top-boot) also might be used as 
a receptacle for books, documents, and other articles.® Fashion 
frowned on this misuse, and the arbiters of elegance dictated 
to both sexes what kinds of khuff, sandal, or jurab (foot- 
wrappers or socks) they might wear.® To these incidentals 
of dress considerable importance was attached. “ Wear good 
sandals,” advised an authority. “ They are men’s anklets.” * 
Another poured scorn upon an individual whom he had seen 
wearing greasy sandals and dirty jurdb, his tall khuffs 
descending in folds and his sandal-thongs worn through.® 

In the list of garments which the elegant man might wear, 
trousers {samwU) are an obviously deliberate omission as 
being Persian and effeminate. But they were worn by the 
wealthy as underclothes,* and with a double shirt and a ridd\ 
shoes, and turban to complete the costume.® When 
Muqtadir’s ex-vizier Hamid, being held in prison by his 
successor, Ibn al-Furat, was rewarded on one occasion for 
a service he had rendered, he was given a present of two suits 
(khiVas) each consisting of mubattana, durrd'a, sardwil, 
turban, and qamls.^ Another vizier, the famous Buyid 
minister, the Sahib Isma'il Ibn ‘Abbad, who delighted in 
clothes made of silk,* once made a gift of a complete outfit 
of silken garments to a poet who had taken his fancy. The 
articles composing it are described as being jubba, qamis, 
durrd'a, sardwil, turban, mindil (kerchief), mitraf, ridd’, 
and jurdb ; “ and,” the donor is reported to have said, 

> Kaghib, ii, 210. 

■ - Yaqut, op. cit., ii, 66 ; Al-Fakhri, 268. 

’ K. aX-Muwashsha, pp. 125, 127. 

* Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyun, i, 301. 

» Ibid., p. 299. 

’ \,. . .■1-3 >. 

' Al-$abt; K. al-Wiuard, ed. Amedroz, 176. 

> Yaqut, IrsJtad, ii, 320. 
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“ if I knew any other article of clothing which was made of 
silk, I would give it you.” ^ 

Such was naturally not the dress of ordinary citizens, 
about which little or no comment is made. It is, however, 
known that an indigent scholar, distinguished by his learning, 
Imd no more than an izar and a qamts,* while still poorer 
people had only a single garment such as a midra'a (sleeved 
tunic of wool), a jvbba? or a Tchamisa, which was simply 
a length of coarse stuff which might be used as a blanket.* 
The latter garment, like the midra‘a, appears to have been 
made of wool, the wearing of which was the mark of poverty 
and asceticism—whence the garb of the Sufis.® It was 
regarded by some Muslims with disfavour as smacking of 
Christian practice. Thus when Hammad b. Abi Sulayman 
came to meet a friend at Basra and found him robed in 
a woollen garment he bade him put off “ this Christianity 

II 

Turning now to the official costume of those persons whose 
position entitled them to wear distinguishing dress, we do not 
find that the Four Caliphs wore any special uniform or robes. 
Abu Bakr presided at public worship in izdr and ridd’,^ and 


* Tha'Mibl, Yaiimat al-Dahr, in, 34. In earlier and less sophisticated 
times a poet had to be content with two pieces oijy in his ihil'a, and it was 
not until he wrote to his patron suggesting the second of those that he 
received it (Aghdni, vii, 21, II. 12 f.). 

’ y aqut, Irshad, i, 38. A Bedouin being asked on a bitterly cold day why 
he did not say his prayers, replied that if AUah granted him a qamis and 
a juhba he would pray until the end of time, but that he was not hardy 
enough to defy the cold in the solitary 'aha' he was wearing. (Raghib, 
ii, 208.) 6 16. 

* Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 231, 11. 15 f. 


* Aghan 
have been 
« Cf. fu 
p. 140. 


ix, 131. 1. 17; Bukhari, Saiih, i, 72, 10. It seems also to 
ed hhamila (Muslim, i, 96). 

ir Morgohouth, Early Development of Muhammadanism, 




Ibn Qutayba, ‘Vyun, i, 298. Thf 
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‘Umar would have scorned auTthing else,^ while ‘All’s costume 
appears to have gone unrecorded. There is a tradition con¬ 
cerning ‘Uthman which quotes him as having said that he 
would not put off a garment in which Allah had invested 
him,* whereby he meant the Caliphate, but it is a matter for 
speculation whether there is to be seen in this anything more 
than a figure of speech. 

The. Umayyads for their part adopted special symbols of 
office. Normally they wore full military garb on occasions 
of ceremony,® and it would appear that a collar was amongst 
their regalia, although the passage in which it is mentioned 
may be interpreted metaphorically.'* It is definitely 
established, however, that al-Hakam and his successors wore 
a special girdle ® and members of the dynasty also bore the 
bamboo rod {qadJb) and the seal claimed to have been the 
property of the Prophet.* They appear to have adopted green 
as their colour,’ but an early source speaks of Walid b. Yazld’s 
having doffed his coloured garments and put on for prayer 
the white “robes of the Caliphate”.® 

Considerably more information is available about the 
Abbasids than about the rest. Mansfir is credited with having 
introduced the black, w'hich became the colour characteristic 
of the dynasty,® and established the practice of wearing the 

* Ibid., i, 2736. 

* See Lane, s.v., and of. Ahlwardt, Anonynu Arabische Chronik, xi 
(Greifawald, 1883), 162, 11. 7 f., where it is reported that ‘Uthman said : 
“ I saw myself taking my burmis and putting it over his (i.e. ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan’s) head.” 

’ SuyutI, Ta’rikh al-Khulafd, 98. * Tabari, ii, 1177, last line. 

‘ De Goeje, Fragmmia Hist. Arab., 107; Mas'udi, MurHj, vii, 401 f. 

• De Goeje, Fragmenta, p. 82. 

' Qalqashandi, iii, 274. Sulayman b. ‘Abd-al-Malik is said to have worn 
a green WuUa and a turban of the same hue. (Al-Fakhri, 153.) 

• Aghdni, vi, 141. 

t Tn,„ c -... ;;-y-'—-ir-T 

: V . ■ . ■ . - . V • . . ■ ■ . ■,.■■■... 

a yellow gabd’ and showing no black, the event excited great remark 
(Nishtedr al-Muha4ara, ed. Margoliouth, 227), When al-Qa’im put on white 
robes in similar circumstances it was only that they might be his shroud 
if he were killed (Ibn al-Athir, x, 46). 
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tall qalansuwa. But to him also is credited the adoption of the 
famous burda ^ of the Prophet, with a girdle and sword, as 
the official costume of the Cahph.* Theories differ on the means 
by which the burda came into Abbasid possession. One 
tradition declares that it was given by Muhammad to Ka‘b b. 
Zubayr for the qaslda beginning bdnat Su‘ad,^ that it was sold 
by him, or by his heirs, to Mu'awiya, and was finally acquired 
by purchase or capture by al-Saffah, the first of the Abbasids. 
Another tradition says that the Prophet gave it to the family 
of Ayla to be a safeguard to them, that the last Umayyad 
acquired it from them, and that it remained in his treasury 
until he was killed, when it came into the possession of 
al-Saffah.< 

However acquired, the burda is mentioned frequently by 
the historians in their accounts of the Abbasids. It is said 
to have been passed from one Caliph to another and to have 
been worn on occasions of ceremony, but the qadib and the 
signet-ring appear more consistently as the royal insignia. 
Mahdl received all three on his accession,® but after his death 
only the staff and the ring arc mentioned in Tabari as having 
pas.sed to his successor al-Hiidl.* Another authority, however, 
declares that the new Caliph was in possession of all three 
at his installation,’ At a later date, at the storming of Baghdad 
by Tahir, Anun was compelled to send out the royal tokens 
as a sign of his defeat, and he sent out the royal ridd’, sword, 


' From the fact that it could be worn by a micceesion of different wearers, 
273*'^"™ “ sleeveless cloak or ahawL (Cf. Qalqashandi, iii, 

• Aghdvi, h, 121. 

» Ibn Hishiim. 889 f ; Noldeke, Deleclm, 110 ff. 

' Maward! (.d. Enger), pp. 2S9 f.; De Goeje. FragmerUa, p. 208; 
QaValiandv, m p. 2(3. For further refs, see Goldziher, Muhammedamache 
t « *^”* **' I’* According to G., the claim that the Umayyads had 

the barda was an invention of which the object was to authenticate the 
garment s origin. 

" Tabari, iii, 4,'55. 

‘ Ibid., iii, 545. 

’ De Goeje, FmgtneiUa, p. 283. 
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and staff.* It is to be presomed that by the ridd’ was ineant 
the burda, but the fact is not so stated. 

The burda was not regularly worn by Caliphs at their 
installation. When, on the death of Wathiq, the Turks and 
others who held the power approached his son Muhammad 
with a view to appointing him Caliph, they invested him with 
a black durrd’a (a tunic of wool) and a Rusafi qalansuwa. 
But he was an undersized, beardless youth, who could not 
have led the saJM with dignity, and the electors looked about 
for someone more worthy. They found him in the person of 
Mutawwakil, who had been spied sitting in qanvis and sardwtl 
amongst a group of Turkish youths. To him the tall qalansurm 
was transferred, and that, with a turban, formed the only 
token of sovereignty which he received.* His predecessor, 
Mu'tasim, had regarded a special qalansuwa worn with 
a shdshlya (skull-cap) as a sufficient mark of dignity,® and 
when Mu'tadid returned from Tekrit to Baghdad to take part 
in a triumphal procession he wore a black qabd’ and a conical 
qalansuwa* Similarly, the only distinguishing article worn 
by the Caliph Mustakfi on an important occasion was 
a qalansuwa, which he said had belonged to his father.® On 
the occasion of the Caliph Qahir’s being called upon to succeed, 
in A.H. 320, he was wearing only a double qamis and a rida', 
so that more suitable garb had to be found for him for his 
installation. At the ceremony, therefore, he wore a borrowed 
costume, consisting of a cloak ('itdf), a turban, a girdle, and 
a sword suspended by a chain or belt about his neck.® 

On the other hand, when Muqtadir, in a.h. 320, departed 

' Tabari, iU, 928,1. 13 (a.h. 198). 

• Tabari, iii, 1368 ; Ibn al-Athlr, vii, 22 f. 

® Mas'udI, Muruj, viii, 302. 

• Ibid., viii, 169. 

5 Ibid., viii, 377. T' - “-1-' «- - be gathered from 

a remark made by ' \ ; '-i . . ■ - ^ which he said: 

“ The stability of that qalansuwa is bound up with this ink-holder (the 
symbol of the vizier’s office) ” (Ibn al-Athir, x, 138, ad fin.). See, further, 
Goldziher, in Der Islam (1916), vol. vi, 301 ff. 

• ‘Arib, p. 182. 
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in a procession from Baghdad to Raqqa, he wore a silver- 
brocaded khnflan, with the burda over it about his shoulders 
and breast. On his head was a black turban and round his 
neck was slung the Prophet’s sword, Dhu’l-Fiqar, while in his 
right hand were the ring and the staff.* Al-Qa’ini favoured 
the wearing of the sacred relics whenever he could. In a.h. 449 
he had them when he received the Seljuq Sultan Tughril Beg,* 
and he put them on when leading a prayer of intercession at 
a time when Baghdad was threatened by dangerous floods.* 
The}- were also with Mustarshid w'hcn he went to give battle 
to his rebellious vassal Dubays, but on that occasion the 
Caliph was wearing in addition a black qabd’ ’, a turban with 
a hood of the same colour, and a girdle.* In that Caliph’s time 
the insignia were removed from Baghdad by Sultan Sanjar, 
but they were restored afterwards.® From their restoration 
they remained at the Abbasid capital until the Mongols 
destroyed the city.® Suyuti ’ says that the burda, at any rate, 
was lost “ during the irruption of the Tartars ” and it is not 
clear that it was brought to Egypt or worn by the pseudo- 
Caliplis. Qalqashandi ® speaks of their having worn a tight- 
sleeved qahd’ over which was a coat with tight sleeves and 
having a slit in the skirt, while for headgear they wore a turban 
with a loose end left trailing behind. 

No particular costume is specified for princes of the royal 
house, and althougli the phraseology used in connection with 
the heir-apparent implies that he was invested with a royal 
robe (kliil'a) at his installation, no details are as a rule supplied. 
There is an exception in the case of Mu'tazz, who, when 

■ ‘Arib, 177. 

" Ibn al.Athir, ix, 436. Bundarl, ed. Houtsma, p. 13. Goidziher has 
misread the passage in Bundarl {Muh. Stud., ii, 64, n. 10). 

• Ibn al-Atlur, x, 34. 

* Ibn al-Athir, x, 428. 

‘ Bundari, pp. 241 f.; Qalqashandi, iii, 274. 

• Qalqashandi, loc. cit. 

’ HUlorypf the Caliplu, tr. H. S. Jarrett, p. 18. 

* iii, p. 280. 
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released from prison in order that he might be installed as 
Caliph, appointed his brother Mu’ayyad as his heir and, after 
robing him in the hhil'a, fastened about his neck two collars, 
one black, to betoken his appointment as heir, and the other 
white, as symbol of his being charged with the governorship 
of the Holy Places.^ 

The Mamluk Sultans imitated the garb of the Caliphs, 
wearing a turban, from which a loose length of stuff hung 
down between the shoulders, and a jnbba of black silk, of 
which the sleeves differed from those of the Caliph in being 
wide.* When the Abbasid pseudo-Caliph came to pay fealty 
to the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf it was the latter who wore 
“ the ” jubba and “ the ” black turban,* which appears to 
have been known also as the “ Baghdadi ” turban.* 

Those who most consistently adhered to the Abbasid black 
were the qadis, faqihs, khafibs, and others whose concern 
was with the law and ceremonial of Islam. ^ In Saladin’s day, 
moreover, the khatib in the mosque at Cairo was dressed for 
the khutba <L-_-Ul (“ after the fashion of the 

Abbasids ”), and wore a black burda with a hood of black 
linen over it; on his head was a black turban and he was girt 
with a sword.* But it was more especially the tall qalansuwa 
which qadis and faqihs regarded as their perquisite and badge 
of ofSce,’ and they are reported wearing it—usually with a 

* Mae'udr, Muruj, vii, 366. 

* Quatremtro, MwmJmks, l, i, 133. 

» Ibn lyas, ed. P. Kahle, rol. v, pt. i (Leipzig, 1931), p. 4,11. 9 f. 

* Ibn lyas, v, ir, p. 143,11. 6 ff. 


to the Umayyad cause (Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 469). 

‘ Ibn Jubayr (Gibb Series), p. 60. 

The costume of a Basra qa4i at his esse at home in the hot weather consisted 
of a mizar (wrap), a light rida' about his shoulders, cotton sandals, and 
a fan (Tanukhi, Nishuar, p. 116). 
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black turban and a hood (toylosam)—very shortly after its 
introduction.! xhe attempt by laymen to adopt it was 
frowned upon and an old man who appeared wearing one before 
a chief qadi had it violently removed from his head.® In the 
seventh century of Islam the turban displaced the qalansuwa 
as the badge of the q^i and he came to be known as the 
mhib al-imdma or rabb al-imdma (“ The turban-wearer ”),* 
or in Persia as the sahib dastar.* 

The taylasdn,^ which formed part of the qadi’s dress, was 
a piece of stuff worn over the shoulders and hanging down 
from them like a hood thrown back.* It might be fairly long ’ 
and be used to cover the head, shoulders, and back in the same 
way that a ridd’ was used.® Custom demanded that it should 
be worn tidily, and criticism was levelled against anyone who 
offended in this respect; nevertheless, the untidy pylasdn, 
like the untidy turban, was not without its merits, and of the 
turban it was said that it never lay smoothly on the head of 
a gentleman {karim)* 

Although the ^ylasdn was generally regarded as the 
prerogative of those engaged professionally in the study or 
practice of the law or the ritual of Islam,!® others wore it. 

1 Aghani, v, 60 j x, 123 ; YaqSt, Irshad, i, 373. Cf. JliAS. 1911, p. 669, 
n. 1. 

• Kindi, p. 460. 

• Quatremtre, Mamlouks, i, i, 133 f. 

• Juwayni, i, 60, 77. 

• Also taylisan and faylvsan (ef. Lane, s.v.). It is derived from the Persian 
ialinluin, and a variant of it is taylia (Persian laliah). It is probably the 
Hebrew UUlith “ the cloak of honour, the scholar’s or officer’s distinction ” 
(Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, s.v.). 

• Lane, Arabian Nights, ii, 612, holds that it was “ similar in origin to 
our own academic hoods and scarfs ”. 

’ A man wearing a “ double ” laylasan rolled it up when he stood 
{Aghani, xiii, 132) (W. R. S.). From the context here it does not seem that 
the subject of the story had ony claim to learning or other distinction. 

® Md. Zayn al-’Abidin, K. al-Tuna (B.M. MS. Or. 11,259), f. 646. Cf. 
Aghani, x, 123, 1. 22 {., wh“'“ « -c ^ i ' 

his qalansuwa removed by 
faylatan. 

• Roghib, ii, 209. 


Md. Zayn al-’A’oidin, op. cit., f. 646. 
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A humble clerk in the palace at Baghdad wore one,^ and there 
is the well-known story of Ishaq al-Mawsili the singer, who, 
in the reign of Ma’mun, appeared at court in a mubattana 
and a tayhsan Ji. “similar to the costume 

of the faqihs But in general it remained the characteristic 
part of the dress of lawyers, who, from it, were called arbah 
al-tayalisa, the “hood-wearers”.® 

In the fourth century A.n. the geographer Maqdisi noted 
that in Iraq the taylasdn* formed part of the costume of 
ordinary citizens,® while the khatlbs wore qabd’ and girdle.® 
In Ahwaz, however, only notables (wajih) ’ wore the taylasdn, 
which consisted of a square piece of stuff worn like a ridd’, 
here apparently a kind of shawl, and the khatlbs were dressed 
like their colleagues in Iraq,® while those in Khurasan favoured 
neither ridd’ (the equivalent of the taylasdn) nor qabd’ but 
preferred the durrd'a, the tight-fitting official tunic.® 

As for the officers of the state engaged in political or 
military employment, such as ‘amils and amirs, it is not clear 
that under the Four Caliphs and the Umayyads any particular 

1 Cf. Tabari, iii, 627. 

* Aghant, v, 60, 109. 

* Cf. Ibn Khallikan (tr. de Slane), iv, 428 ff.; ed. Wueatenfeld, xi, 1299, 
No. 852. The general characteristics of the ordinary wearers of the hood 
are indicated by a verse which says that no horseman would wear one 
(Raghib, ii, 207). 

‘ He says that it was rarely worn j ji<. Dozy, Vitements, p. 279, 
translates this by empesi (stiffened or starched); Lane, on the other hand 
(s.v. taylasan, p. 1867), renders by “ having a piece cut out of the 
middle ”. 

‘ Tanukhi {Nishwar, p. 17) in the same century records how Ibn al-Jassas, 
after suffering the extortion of a large fine, was consoled by a friend who 
reminded. him that he was still the richest amongst the asfiai al-(aydli», 
a phrase which, according to the learned editor, must here mean 
“ distinguished but non-oificial persons ”. (See, in this connection, 
Margoliouth, Eclipse, iii, 189.) 

* Maqdisi, p. 129. 

’’ Sharishl on Hariri, Magamdt, xxi (Bnlaq, 1284, i, 361), says it was 
a green cloak worn by persons of importance. 

* Maqdisi, p. 416. 

* Ibid., p. 327. 
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costume of rank or office was recognized for them. Probably 
each 'I r- 1 .i -.i.:-.!..: ! V- n.hr5r:r+.->T---. 

but pi.-^i -'- •r-i -i-i ::-i-! I)i-.^rii e 

or dismissal was, however, denoted by the removal of the 
victim’s turban. Thus ‘Umar, having disapproved a statement 
made by Khalid b. Walld while in command in Syria, sent to 
Abu ‘Ubayda charging him to make Khalid take back his 
words. If he consented, he was to be continued in office, if 
not, his turban was to be removed in token of his dismissal.’- 

It was only at the decline of the Caliphate under the feebler 
members of the Abbasid dynasty, when governors and army 
commanders in Persia became virtually independent, that 
distinctions came to be usual for important servants of the 
central government. When Tahir, grandson of Dhu’l- 
Yamlnayn, died in Khurasan, his son Muhammad was 
invested with a collar in token of his governorship of 
Khurasan and the adjacent provinces.* Similarly, when 
‘Amr b. Layth Saffar was granted the governorship of 
Transoxiana, he was sent a special khil‘a and a banner “ over ” 
the province (i.e. granting, or rather acknowledging, his 
authority over it).® 

The formality of presenting a khiVa was continued even 
when the Caliph’s power to delegate authority had to all 
intents and purposes disappeared. Thus Mu'izz was honoured 
with one when he and his brother-Buwayhids came to Baghdad 
and took charge of the revenues,® and there was a ceremony 
of the same kind, on a more elaborate scale, when Tughril 
Beg the Seljuq entered the city. He was endued on that 
occasion with seven different jubbas (each with its own 
symbohcal significance), a collar, and a black turban.® 

* TaUarl, i, 2148, last line; Ya'qubI, Hisloriae, ed. Houtsma, ii, 158. 

* Tabari, iii, 1606 f. 

* Tabari, iii, 2194. Uniforms for soldiers are not heard of until the 
formations of the standing bodyguaids of “ Turkish ” mercenaries. (Cf. 
Qalqaahandi, iii, 272, 1. 8; Margoliouth, Edipw, iii, 162.) 

* Ibn al-Athir, a.h. 334. 

* Ibid., A.H. 449 (ix, 436); Qalqashandi, iii, 276. 
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Independent Muslim mleis (miduk) who did not come to 
receive their honours in person had tokens of office sent to 
them. Saladin and his brothers were on this principle granted 
a jvhba of black satin adorned with gold embroidery, 

a gold collar, and bracelets and a black banner on which the 
Caliph’s name was written in white letters. This practice 
appears not to have continued after the time of Mu'tasim, 
who sent similar favours to Saladin’s grandson Yusuf in 
A.H. 656.1 

Servants of the court at Baghdad wore the Abbasid black 
so that “ to wear black ” signified being in the Cahph’s 
service,® and when an official wished to be inconspicuous he 
removed his “ black ”.® 

The principal officer at the capital was the vizier, the chief 
part of whose costume was the durra‘a * (or qabd’), a tight- 
fitting coat with buttons and loops and with an opening 
below the neck.® With it went a belt and sword.® This 
costume was de rigueiir in the reign of Mutawakkil for all 
persons except qacjis who came into his presence, but the 
colour might be white except when the Caliph rode abroad 
in ceremonial procession.’ 

* Qalqashandi, loo. cit, 

the r . ' > • . V- : ‘.■L’ ■ 

> Ibn al-Athir, viii, 101, 160. 

* Tanukhi, Nishwar, 29 f. 

• Maqrizi, cited by De Sacy in Chreatomathie arabe (2nd ed.), i, 125. 

• Margoliouth, Eclipse, i, 273 ; ii, 241. The belt waa the " » broad 

belt of leather adorned with jewels and worn by women ” (Dozy, VSterrunts, 
«,v.). The term is usually found in the dual j, which is explained by 
the Arab dictionaries as the two parts which made up the belt (W. R. S.). 

in token, perhaps, of a double office, like the double necklace or collar worn 
by the heir-apparent of Mu'tazz (cf. p. 333 supra). Further, the victorious 
Muwaffaq was decorated by Mu‘tazz with a diadem and a double wishah 
{Muruj, vii, 369) as Afshin before him had been for his success against 
Babak (Muruj, 132 f.). 

’ Tanukhi, Nishwar, pt. viii (B.M. MS. Or. 9586, f. 26) (Sevue de I'Academie 
arabe, Damascus, Nos. 1-2, 1930, p. 9). 

JRAS. apBiL 1935. 22 
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As foi the minor officials, thej appear to have been garbed 
in what their personal tastes or means dictated, except that 
the colour of their clothes was black. When the chief of the 
police (aaJiib al-shurla) put on a black qaba' “ after the fashion 
of the pages (filydn) ”, the fact was noted.^ 

' Tabari, iii, 644. 

205. 



A Maghribi Work oo Musical Instruments 

By henry GEORGE PARMER 

A FREQUENTLY quoted authority on the musical 
instruments of the Arabs of Spain is a certain 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-^alahi,^ to whom is ascribed a 
book entitled the Kitab al-inUd‘ wal-inlifd' f I mas'alai samd' 
al-saTnd‘ . . . (“ The Book of Joy and Profit on the Question 
of Listening to Music . the unique copy of which is pre¬ 
served in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid.* Unfortunately, 
so far as the present writer is aware, there does not appear to 
be a solitary instance of the original having been consulted 
by the several musicographers who have referred to this work.* 
In almost every case the immediate or ultimate source of 
information has been Casiti’s catalogue of the Escorial 
Library, which was once the home of this manuscript.* A 
closer scrutation of this manuscript is long overdue and one 
day we hope to have a translation made for inclusion in our 
Collection of Oriental Writers on Musics Meanwhile, it appears 
urgent that a short notice of the work should be given for the 
following reasons: (1) Musicographers have erroneous 

impressions of the nature of this treatise; (2) the date and 
authorship require consideration; (3) the author’s or copyist’s 
name has appeared in so many different forms in European 
languages that this one individual is being registered under 
various names as different persons; (4) writers continue 
to depend on Casiri, whose list of musical instruments is 
somewhat faulty. 

‘ For this name vide infra. 

• In Robles’ Catdiogo de lot Manuacriloa Arabei existerUes en la BM. Mac, 

de Madrid {Madrid, 1880) a printer's slip gives instead of 

* But cf. Soriano y Fuertes infra. 

‘ Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabko.Hispano Eicurialensis (Madrid, 1760-1770), 
No. tIDZZX. 

' See Barton, Introduction to the History of Science, ii, ii, 633. 
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§1 

The Kitdb al-imla‘ m’l-intifa‘ does not treat of music 
per se as Western musicographers seem to think. The work 
deals specifically with the question of whether it is lawful 
for a Muslim to listen to music, which is distinctly stated in 
the sub-title of the treatise,^ and was also made clear by 
Caairi.® The discussion between the conservative and liberal 
fuqaha’ or legists on this question has been dealt with at length 
elsewhere.® Treati.se8 abound in the East, but in Muslim 
Spain and the Maj^rib we do not possess many works on 
the point at issue. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 940) devoted a section 
to it in the ‘Iqd al-farid, but his authorities are from the East.* 
Abu Bakr ibn al-‘Araln (d. 1151) of Seville had treated of the 
matter in his Ahkatn al-qur'an, but this has not come down to 
us although copious extracts are to be found in the Al-Shalahl 
treatise. A work by another Sevillian, which is also lost to us, 
is the Kitah al-sama!' wa ahkamuhu (“ Book of Listening to 
Music and its Ordinances ’) by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
I^bili (d. 1253), Because of this scarcity of documents ® 
this work ascribed to Al-Shalahl is extremely valuable, not 
only from the special point with which it deals, but because 
the author seems to have swept into his book almost every 
testimony that came to hi.s knowledge. His quotations from 
the poets of both the East and West are particularly useful 
in tracing the periods of usage of .several rather uncommon- 
instruments. 



‘ Cairo Edit. (1887-8), iii, 176. 

* There are two fifteenth century 
manuscript, that deserve mention : tl \ 
ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abdall ■ ■ ■ 

(2) a Kitab farah al-amna' fr ■ . ■ 
ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ai-iuniai. 


works from the Magjirib, both in 
■ ■ ■ X 

m the Berlin Libraiy (No. 6514), 
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The work, as we have said, is not concerned with music as 
such, but many of the instruments are described in general 
terms because the legists found it necessary to inform their 
readers which instruments were permitted or forbidden. 
For instance, it was to little purpose saying that the drum 
known as the kuba was forbidden if the faithful could not 
recognize it so as to conduce avoidance. So the legists tell 
us that the kuba “ is narrow in the middle and wide at its 
ends ”. Even such slight information as this is helpful to 
the historian of musical instruments because in many cases it 
is the only guide we have which enables us to classify instru¬ 
ments that have only come down to us by name. 

§2 

According to Casiri, this treatise attributed to al-Shalahi 
was written for and dedicated to the Almoravid sultan Abu 
Ya'qub [ibn] Yusuf (d. 1223).i I once pointed out that this 
was a lapsus memori for the Almohade sultan of this name, 
but it turns out that we are both wrong. Reference to 
the MS. itself reveals that this was Abu Ya'qub ibn Abi Yusuf 
ibn 'Abd al-^aqq, the Marinid sultan who reigned 1286-1307. 
Indeed, a marginal note on the MS. tells us that it was once 
in the library of one of the rulers of Morocco. Further, on 
fol. 119v, we read that the MS. was written in the month of 
April, 1301, which supports the Marinid date. The name of 
the author does not appear on the title-page, but that of 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Shalahi occurs on the last folio. 
In view of this there appears to be some justification for the 
suggestion that this is the name of the author rather than that 
of the copyist.* 

Even the nisba or surname of the author or copyist cannot 
be said with any degree of certainty to be Al-^alahi 

1 “Abu Jacobo Joseph ex Almorathorum natione, Hispaniae tunc Segi, 
exeunte Egirae anno 618, dedkamt." Yet in a note on the MS. itself Casiri 
says that the work was written in 701 (= 1301). 

* Cf. Robles, op. cit., 260. Farmer, Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Influence, 330. 
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The text itself suggests Al-Shalaji a 

form which is rather unlikely, unless it is derived from a 
place name. On the other hand, Casiri himself, in a note which 
he has made on the MS., has written Asalahi,* and so the word 
might be Al-Silahl (“ The Sword Bearer ’y although the dots 
of the ate distinctly marked in. the MS. Whoever 
the author was he was clearly a man of wide reading and 
sound judgment.® 

§3 

If we are uncertain as to the proper nisha of the author or 
copyist as it appears on the MS. in question.' the discrepancies 
and incongruities that exist among European writers who 
quote this name are most exasperating. In Russell’s Natural 
History of Akppo (London, 1794) he is dubbed “ Al-Shalani 
(Al-Schalany). A Spaniard It says that the date of the 
work is A.H. 612 (= a.d. 1215) and that it contains “ the names 
of thirty-one musical instruments in use at that time among 
the Western Arabs ”, and these names are “ mostly Persian ”. 
Russell’s name and date are wrong to begin with, and the 
instruments were not necessarily those in use among the Arabs 
of the West, but rather those instruments mentioned by the 
legists in both the East and West. That they are “ mostly 
Persian ” by name Ls not correct. 

In the nineteenth century a fresh form of the name appeared . 
in Al-Shalabi (Alschalabi), as we find in the Biographic 
Univcrselle de.s Mmiciens (1835-14) of Fetis. Here the floruit 
of the author is given as a.h. 618 (=a.d. 1415)”! 
Next came Soriano y Fuertes (I'ide infra) who dubbed our 
author Axalehi, according to the Spanish system of trans¬ 
literation. The result was that we had a writer in the Musical 

'■ H« has placid three dots over the “ a ” following the " s ”, which 
possibly means that the “ s ” is “ ah ". 

• Cf. the Persian Silabdar which has the same meaning. 

* On the MS. Casiri has written: “ ArUhor Magia Juridkus, ac MoralU 
at, qwtn UMticut" 

‘ i. 387. 
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Association Proceedings calling our author both Alscha[la]bi 
and Axalehi.^ Bafael Mitjana, who began by giving him his 
accepted name Al-Shalahi (Es ^lahi) in Le Monde Oriental 
(1906, p. 204), afterwards .adopted the form “ Es-Salahl 
(commonly called Alschalabi) ” in his contribution on Spanish 
music to Lavignac’s Ertcydopidie de la Musique (iv, 1925). 
The latter form also occurs in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (3rd edit.) together with the ridiculous date started 
by F^tis, i.e. 1415, 

Lastly, we have the contribution of Jules Rouanet on 
Arabian music to the above mentioned encyclopsedia of 
Lavignao.® Here we have three writers on music mentioned, 
viz. a “ Mohamed es Salahi (thirteenth century) ”, a 
“ Mohammed als Chelabi (fourteenth century) ”, and a 
“ Mohamoud Ibrahim Axelehi (n.d.) ”. They happen to be 
the one person, viz. Al-Shalahi, of whom we have been 
speaking. 

§ 4 

The faulty list of musical instruments in the work attributed 
to Al-Shalahl as given by Casiri has also been the source of 
many errors. Casiri (1710-1791) was the librarian of the 
Escorial Library, and, in his famous catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. in that collection, he gave a list of the musical 
instruments, in Arabic, which he found in Al-Shalahl. Some 
of the names of these instruments appear to have puzzled 
Casiri with the result that we have some rather strange forms. 
Unfortunately these latter were reproduced by subsequent 
writers. 

Pigeon de 8. Paterne, who contributed the material on 
Arabian music to the Essai sur la musique andenne et moderne 
(Paris, 1780) of J. B. Laborde (1734-1794), was the first to 
pass on the errors of Casiri. He was followed by Kiesewetter 
(1773-1850). He was not an Arabist, but with the assistance 


^ Vols. xxxiii, 31; xliv, 27. 

‘ Lavigiiac, op. cit., v, 2680, 2743. 
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of the famous orientalist Von Hammer Purgstall (1774- 
1866) he wrote his Die Mudk der Araher (Leipsic, 1842). 
Both of these works were held in high esteem in their day, and 
it is not to be wondered at that the statements contained 
therein were accepted without question by non-orientalists. 

Then came M. Soriano y Fuertes (1817-1880), whose two 
books, Miisica Arahe-Espanola . . . (Barcelona, 1853) and. 
Historia de la Musica Espatiola . . . (Madrid, 1855-9), had 
wide recognition a half-century ago, although discredited 
to-day. In the first of these works Soriano gave a lengthy 
extract on musical instruments from the treatise of Al- Shalahi.^ 
It is doubtful whether he was an Arabist. In all probability 
he derived this extract from some unpublished work of J. A. 
Conde (1706-1820), which was the acknowledged source of his 
extracts from the KilSb al-musiqi of Al-Farabi, also in the 
Escorial at that period.* Although this extract exhibits a poor 
translation, even as a summary, yet the names of the musical 
instruments are correctly given, which shows the translator’s 
independence of Casiri. In the second of these books Soriano 
changed the transliteration of almost every name of these 
instruments,* for what reason it is impossible to say. In 
doing this he actually duplicated several instruments as in 
the case of keimr and hAm 

It is mainly due to the four writers mentioned (Casiri, 
Pigeon de S. Paterne, Kiesewctter, and the later Soriano)' 
that numerous authors have been misled over the names of 
Arabian musical instruments.* It is likely that time would have 
healed these scars bad they not been reopened, with even 
further danger, by a more recent writer. I refer to M. Jules 
Rouanet, whose articles in the Encyclopedie de la Musiqw 
of Lavignac must of necessity be accepted on trust by non¬ 
orientalist musicographers. 

M. Rouanet translates the,extract given by Soriano from 

> pp. 4S-fi7. • pp. i_ii. I p 8Q_J 

‘ See, for example, Burke, History of Spain (1895), Appendix 3. 
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Spanish into French, although he does not acknowledge his 
source. He adopts his own system (such as it is) of trans¬ 
literation, which is so inconsistent that he has only added to 
the confusion already made by his predecessors who have 
dealt with Al-^alahi. We get the simple word duff in such 
varied forms as duf, dufe, douf, and doufe occurring on two 
consecutive pages (2744-5), whilst mistakes are legion such 
as barbat being transformed into datbet, darbit, and doubet. 
This is all the more remarkable when we consider that 
M. Rouanet has actually constructed a special list of oriental 
instruments showing how the same instrument may be found 
under different names in Western languages ! 

Here is a table of those instruments which were wrongly 
given by Casiri and his followers, preceded in each case by the 
proper word as found in the manuscript of Al-Shalahi:— 


Al-^alahI 

1 Casiki 

' P. 1>E S. Patfrne 

Kiesewettbe 

(1301)’ 

i (1700-70) 

(1780) 

(1842) 

Kabar 


1 -X 

1 

kemer 

Kir an 

jiX 

oiX 

i o'X 

kesan 

‘Azf 


! 


orf 

Nay 



\ 4 '^' 


Kuba 





‘Air 

X 

ji ’ 


kais 

Barbat 





Kinndra 

r.iir 


«jllS" & 5 

kesarat 

‘Artaha 




gharthabe 


The Kitab al-imtd‘ wa’Irintifd‘ of Al-Shalahi comprises 
119 folios with 21 closely written lines to each folio. From 
this we see that it is a work of considerable size. It is divided 
into numerous chapters (abwab) and sections {fusul). The 
second section of the first chapter (fol. 12) is a commentary on 
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instniments of music and it begins with a list of thirty-one 


of these as 

follows 






duff 


mi‘zaf 


bariat 


ghirhal 


‘aff 


qoMh 


mmdfiq 


mizmdr 


shahln 

jT 

kabar 

•^u 

mtj 


safSqis 

cju?) 

amf 


qussaba 

'j'v 

shlzan 


wizhar 

oy. 

bug 


kimdra 

*5jc 

‘ltd 


M 


‘aip'ba 


rabah 


bit 


saffdra 


kiruH 


kuba 

*oL*a. 

shabbdba 


stiuj 


‘air 




ktiithdr 


tanhur 




A brief description of these instruments follows this list 
(fols. 12V.-18), although very little beyond mere external 
features is furnished. Quite half of these instruments (*) are 
well known to us.i As for the other half, concerning which we 
badly need information, Al-^lahi is sparing with words. 
The mmajiq, as a musical instrument, appears to have been 

**■'"**’ Tabl, Tunbur, and 

'Vd m the Encyclopedia of hlam. 
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ignored by native Arabic lexicographers. Indee(i, Al-Shalabi 
himself is not very helpful concerning it. He quotes the 
instrument (together with the abwaq, mmmdrat, and barabit) 
as a plural, the singular of which would be misfaqa. Yet we 
have musdfiq (with ^J‘) in the Glossarium Latino-Arabicuin 
(tenth century) and musafiqa in the Vocabulista in Arabia) 
(thirteenth century) standing for cimbalum. We conclude 
from this that the mmafiq were metal castanets. We have the 
dual saffdqatdn in the KUab alraghanl (tenth century),^ which 
instrument is described by Ibn Hajar (d. 1565) as consisting 
of round brass plates which are struck together.^ 

The kabar, says Al-Shalahi, is a drum (tM) with one “ head ” 
(wajh), and he identifies it with the asaf. We read the same in 
AJ-Jawallqi (d. 1144)® and Ibn Khallikan (d. 1282),‘ but 
neither tells us what the a?af was like. In the Glossarium 
Latino-Arabicum (tenth century) kabar equates with chorus, 
i.e. the Septuagint *1^® Hebrew SlPIO, which 

leaves us as wise as ever. 

The mizhar is said by most of the native Arabic lexico¬ 
graphers to be another name for the lute ('ud). We have the 
same statement in Al-Mas‘ud[ (d. ca. 957) ® and Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (d. 940).® Al-^alahi repeats this on the authority of 
the lexicographers and mentions “ the bamm as the extreme 
of the strings of the mizhar”. Yet, in spite of this, it is doubtful 
if the mizhar was a lute. In the Glossarium Latino-Arabicum 
(tenth century) the terms mizhar (508) and mazhar (562) 
equate with tympanum, and to-day, in both Egypt and 
Turkey, the mazhar is a tambourine.’ Al-Shalahl quotes 
a certain Abu Sa‘id al-Nisaburl at some length, who, however, 
does not say {vide Soriano, 53, and Lavignac, 2744) that the 
mizhar was strung in fifths like the lute. Nor does Imru’uT- 
Qais (d. ca. 535) say that it was strung in fifths. Indeed, what 

> Bulaq edit., v, 76. « Berlin MS., fol. 19. 

’ KUab al-mu'arrab (ed. Sacbau), 131. ‘ Biog. Diet., iv, 272. 

‘ Prairies d'or, viii, 93. • Al-'Iqd al-farid, iii, 186. 

’ Villoteau, in Descr. de le Egyjde, i, 988; Lavignac, op. cit., v, 3023. 
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the poet of Kinda has to say shows that the mizhar could 
scarcely have been a lute.^ 

The kirm, according to our author, was also another name 
for the lute and he quotes the authority of Al-Harbi 
(d. 898) for this statement. The latter also states that it was 
so called because it was placed [in playing] on the breast, 
Al-Mahi quotes the opinion of Abu ‘Ubaid [al-Qasim ibn 
Sallam] (d. 837) from his (Jharlb al-musanmf and that of 
Al-MattabI (d. 998) from his Qhartb al-hadith, that the 
kanm was the singing-woman (mughanniyya). 

The Mfij, says Al-Mahi, is a Byzantine (Ruml) instrument, 
a statement which is certainly incorrect. Thg Greeks borrowed 
all their harp,s and necked instruments from their Eastern 
neighbours.** The Arabs sometimes called it the jank (= Pers. 
ekaru/). 

The kuithar opens up an interesting discussion as to the 
origin of the flat-chested guitar in Europe. Hitherto it has 
been argued that the Spanish word guitarra (with t) was 
derived from the Arabic qlfam or qitdra,^ rather than from 
the Greek KiOdpa (with th). It now seems that the Arabic 
words q'ltara or qitdra, and even qitMra, were only applied 
when dealing with the Greek or Byzantine instrument, 
whilst kaithdr was given to the Arab instrument. Yet we 
know from the old rwuhdf of Granada that the word kitara 
or kaitdra was in use by them,* the diminutive of which is 
still common to the Magjirib in kuwailira.^ Even Al-Shalahi 
says that the word kai^r is post-classical. He quotes a short 
definition of it by Abu Bakr al-Turtu^I (d. 1126), who merely 
says that it is “a stringed instrumentMore important, 
however, is a verse by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 940) in its praise. 

The mi zaf and ‘azf are instruments that have evaded a 
clearly cut description by the lexicographers. According to 

‘ Kee his Diwiiti. ed. Dp Slnne, p. 31. 

’ Strabo, Geog.. x, iii, 17; Athenaeus, Deip., it. xiv. 

• Farmer, Hisl. Facts jor the Arabian Musical Influence, 66, 137. 

‘ Majmu' al-aghdni (ed. Yani). 

' It has been vulgarized into kumlra just as Suhida has become Blida. 
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Al-Farabi the plural ma‘azif stood for instruments with open 
strings.^ Al-Shalahi quotes the Qadi Abu’l-FaiJI, saying that 
the rm'dzif are such types as the bardhit (sing, barbat) and the 
‘Iran (sing. ‘air). 

Yet when Al-^alahl deals with the ‘air, which he does in 
haK a dozen words, he tells us that it was the drum (tabl), a 
definition confirmed by the lexicographers Al-Saj^anl 
(d. 1216) and Al-FiruzabadI (d. 1414). Could the word ‘air 
be a mistake for lair ? When the Arabs borrowed words from 
the Greek they frequently adopted varied forms, as we have 
seen in Kidapa. The same thing happened to Xvpa, which 
became both lur and lurd,^ and it is not improbable therefore 
that lair was another form. If this conjecture is correct, one 
can appreciate how the lute (barbat) and the lyre (lair, lur, 
pi. Urdn) were counted among the ma‘dzif. 

The kinndra offers a similar difficulty. Al-Shalahi quotes 
a passage which says that the kinndrdl are ‘Iran (= Urdn) with 
another opinion that they are tambourines (dufuf). Appeal to 
native lexicographers on this question is of small avail. 
According to them the kinndra could be either a lute (‘vd), 
a pandore (tunbur), a drum (tabl), or a tambourine (duff). 
One inclines to the view that it was a stringed instrument 
like the Hebrew kinndr, from which word, or the Aramaic 
kinord, the Arabic is derived.® 

The ‘artaha, says our author, was also another name for the 
lute (‘vid). He quotes from the Kitdb al-gharlbain of [Abu 
‘Ubaid] al-HarawI (d. 1010), which says that the lute had 
four names, viz. kinndra, ‘artaba, barbat, and mizhar. Yet the 
native lexicographers tell us that the ‘artaba was either 
a lute (‘ud), a Persian lute (barbat), a pandore (tunbur), an 
hour glass-shaped drum (kuba), or an Abyssinian drum 
(tabl al-Mha^a). 

The shahin, we are informed, “is a species of musical 

' Kosegarten, Liber cantikmruin, 110. 

• MafStih al-'ulum, 236; Al-Mas'udi, Prairies d'or, viii, 91. 

• See Farmer, Hist, of Arabiari Music, p. 6. 
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instrument ”, which species we are not told, but on the 
authority of the imam Abu Khamir we learn that the word is 
post-classical. The opinion has been expressed elsewhere' 
that the instrument was similar to that used by our tabor 
(tab!) and pipe (iMhin) players. 

Concerning the safaqis, we are treated to the learned opinion 
of Abu ‘Abdallah al-Mazini (d. 1169), but one is as wise before 
as after reading it on the matter of the identity of the instru¬ 
ment, but under the article kuba we read that certain of the 
companions of AI-^afi‘i (d. 820) said the safaqis was “ an 
instrument like the kSba of the mul^nna^un As for the 
«Amn we are given no clue to its identity. The qadlh is passed 
over in a like manner, although in this case Al-^lahi avers 
that it is ‘‘ well known ”, a circumstance which may absolve 
him from the omission of a description. Fortunately we know 
that the qadib was a rhythmic wand used by early musicians 
and Qur’an readers. 

Al-Shalahl makes reference to many of these instruments 
in other sections of this treatise, especially on fols. 78-83, with 
copious extracts from hacRlh and poetry, much of the latter 
being of value because the writings of many of the authors 
quoted have been lost. 

§ 6 

In Soriano’s, or rather Conde’s, translation from Al-^alaW * 
we have the following extract on the JcaiMr 

“ La Kithara 6 Guitarra es un instrumento muy celebre : 
Abu Beker el Tortosi, 6 de Tortosa, dice es que de cinco 
cuerdas dobles, y su annonia comparable 4*la del Laud; 
y por tanto uno de los mejores instrumentos. Algunos lo 
estiman como recibido de los cristianos; pero nuestros 
poetas le raencionan mucho; y por tanto, y el saberse que 
su nombre verdadero en Arabe es Miurabi, se le debe 
estimar como nacional.” 
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This alleged translation from Al-^alahl once led mC' to 
state ^ tliat the original Arabic name for the kai^r, Jntara, 
qltdra, etc., was murMa‘, because it appeared to me that this 
was the word intended by Soriano in tniurabi. My reasons for 
this were as follows. Although I was not then acquainted with 
the original text of Al-ShaEhl, I found that Soriano had also 
used the word miurabi in reference to a pandore (tutibur) in 
his translation from the Madrid MS. of the Kitah al-musi^ 
of Al-Farabi.* Reference to the Arabic text of the latter, as 
given by Kosegarten,* revealed that the Arabic word for 
Soriano’s miurabi was Kosegarten considered the 

work incorrect and substituted I also felt that 

the word was wrong and, having Soriano’s miurabi in 
mind, I surmised that the word was or which 

would refer to a fourfold strung instrument or a rectangular 
one. The name murabba‘ is known in connection with a 
musical instrument of a flat-chested rectangular type, and 
we have pictorial representations to confirm the existence 
of such a type, as I have explained elsewhere.^ 

However, when I was able to consult the original work of 
Al-Shalahi, I found that the statements attributed to Abu 
Bakr al-furtfl^i by Soriano were without the slightest 
foundation. This writer does not mention that the kai^r 
had five double strings, nor is there any reference to miurabi 
or any similar word being the original Arabic name of the 
haithdr, as I partly acknowledged in 1930.® 

Since that date I have been able to look further into this 
matter. Al-Farabi describes in detail two pandores—the 

* History of Arabian Maeic, 16; Hiatorical Facte for the Arabian Mueieal 
Influence, 66. 

* p. 26. 

* Kosegarten, Lib. Cant., 46. 

* JSA8. (1930), 780-1. See the mardbba (= murabba') mentioned and 
delineated by Niebuhr, Voyage in Arabic (1776), i, 144 : Tab. xxyi. This 
is actually a viol (rabab). 

‘ JRA8. (1930), 781. 
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twnhur cd^ghdadi (pandore of Baghdad) and the tunbur 
al-khurasani (pandore of Khorassan). In two places also he 
speaks of another pandore, which in the Leyden MS. of 
Al-Farabi’s book, as read by Kosegarten, is the tunbur al- 
mubratl. As we have seen, Kosegarten rejected mubratl and 
substituted baghdddi. On the other hand, Baron d’Erlanger 
reads the word in the Leyden MS, as mirdtjn 
but he rejects this word in favour of mdwara'l so 

that the tunbur al-mawaral w'ould mean the pandore of 
Transoxiana.* 

It is possible, however, that another word may be 
substituted. In the MafdlVi al-‘ulum of Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-KhwarizmI (tenth century) we read about a tunbur 
al-nnzdm which we arc told is the baghdddi 

instrument.® In the British Museum MS.® of this work 
the word is written (sic) and in the Berlin Library 

MS.^ it appears as (j',/*, from which we can see that 
there is almost as feasible a claim for mizdnl as mirdthi. 
We certainly know from Vuller’s Lexicon Persico-Latinum 
that niirdthi was applied to “singers who exercise their 
profession from generation to generation”, and we even 
find the term mirdthan being given to “ a singing-girl of a 
caste who only sing before women”, but mizdnl is to^e 
preferred for these reasons. A MS. in the present writer’s 
possession, adverted to elsewhere,® refers to this “ measured 
pandore”. The passage runs as follows:— • 

“ And the pandore came from the Sabi’a [Sabians] who 
measured the earth, and so it [the pandore] was called the 
‘ measured tunbur ’ [tunbur al-mizdni]. And it had two 
strings or more, and it is made of a gourd by the peasantry 
who play the songs of idolatry upon it.” 

‘ R. d’Erlanger, La miuigice arabe, j, 43, 45, 312. 

' ilafaiih al-olum (ed. Van Vloten), 237. 

* Add. 2524. ‘ Landbtrg, 1051. 


JRAS. (1928), 613. 
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That this refers to the tunhur aJrbaghdSdi is extremely 
probable because this instroment had a scale, determined by 
“ frets ” (dasatln), which was arrived at by dividing a string 
into forty equal parts and, for this reason, could rightly be 
called the “ measured paudore Further, as Al-Farabl 
tells us, this scale was a pagan one (he calls the frets the 
dasatin al-jahiliyya), and in his day “ pagan melodies ” (alMn 
al-jdhiliyya) were played on this pandore.^ 


Note 

pp. 346, 350. Shtzdn be a copyist's error for 

^zak This latter is another form of the Persian 

Mshak, shl^k, Mi^ak, ghiMc, ghi^ak, etc., which was a 
viol of the kamdnja type. See Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments, i, 76; JRAS., 1929,, p. 494, pi- vii; 
Ency. of Islam, s.v. “rabab.” 

* Leyden MS., No. 1427, fol. 62 et aeq .; Kosegarten, Lib. cant., 89 ; 
Land (in Actes . . . ltd. Congrea dea Orientaliatea Unv en 1883, i, 107 ; 
B. d’Erlanger, op. cit., 218. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


PSALM XXXV, V. 16. THE MEANING OF 
Psalm XXXV, v. 16, has not been explained yet. The verse 
reads: pin The apparently 

insuperable difficulty is offered by tbe wordJ1j;0. This 
word bas been tbe despair of translators and commentators, 
Tbe Septuagint seems to cause JiyO to merge into 
Rasbi compares of 1 Kings xvii, v. 12, wbicb means 
“ cake ”, and thinks of mocking for the sake of eating and 
drinking. Ibn-Ezra suggests: mocking is to them like 
“ eating a cake ”. Kmhi quotes, in addition to two other 
explanations (“ vain talk ” and “ a figure of speech for evil 
design and evil deed ”), the interpretation of “ cake ” 
and adds : “ That means: men who enjoy themselves and 
people who indulge in pleasure.” The Authorized Version 
translates : “ With hypocritical mockers 

in feasts,” and the Revised Version: “Like the profane 
mockers in feasts,” The translation of the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version is based on Kimfii. Franz 
Delitzsch, Die Psaltnen, 5th ed. (1894), takes jnjJQ to mean 
“ cake ” and translates ’’BIHS : “ In der Weise 

gemeiner Kuchen-Witzler ” (p. 276; see also p. 282 and 
p. 283). “ Kuchen-Witzler ” strikes one as very odd. 

Practically all the more recent commentators regard the 
text as corrupt and suggest emendations. See Baethgen, 
Die Psalmen, 3rd ed. (1904), p. 100; Briggs, The Book of 
Psalm (I.C.C., 1906), pp. 302 and 312; Duhm, Die Psalmen, 
2nd ed. (1922), p. 143; Kittel, Die Psalmen, 5th and 6th ed. 
(1929), p. 130. Gunkel, Die Psalmen (1926), p. 149, gives up 
the text as senseless (“ ein friiher viel hm und her gedeuteter, 
aber, wie jetzt allgemein zugegeben, voUig sinnloser Text ”). 
Ed. Konig, Die Psalmen (1927), p. 389, retains the meaning of 
“ cake ” for and follows Rashi. Barnes, The Psalms 
(1931), p. 173, says: “ The meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain^ 
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the text being probably corrupt.” The American-Jewish 
translation of the Holy Scriptures renders : 

“ With the profanest mockeries of backbiting.” “ Backbiting ” 
is apparently based on one of Kimhi’s interpretations (“ figure 
of speech for evil design and evil deed ”). 

I should like to suggest the following explanation. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Berachotk, 466, occurs the phrase 
JinOB iT^ 'inOI means ‘‘because he shows 

him ”, that is, ” communicates with him.” On JIHOD Rashi 
sa.ys: DTTa Q'Kia “ They show 

with their hands and with their fingers by hinting”. JinO 
thus means “hint”, “gesture”. 'IHOT there¬ 

fore means: “ Because he shows him (communicates with 
him) by gesture.” JlflS meaning “hint”, “gesture” 
also occurs in the Tractate Hagigah, 56. Levy, NHW., vol. 3, 
p. 70, gives for ;infi the explanation of Rashi. Jastrow, in 
his Dictionari/, p. 757, translates JIHO “ drawing figures in 
the air ”, “ gesture ”. I suggest that in Psalm xxxv, 
V. 16, is the same word as JinO m Berachoth and Hagigah 
and means “ hint ”, “ gesture ”. n and J) interchange. Cf. 
also Jin “ to draw round ”, “ to make a circle ” [BDB., 
p. 295) and JlJ!' in HU. “ to draw a circle ” {BDB., p. 728). 
Cf. also in Talmudic Hebrew ,nj1j? “ a circle ” and njlj? 
“a cake”; see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. Cf. also JJJ1 (or 
Jlj;) (1) “to draw”, (2) “to make a cake”, and JJH (or 
Jin) (1) "to draw a circle ”, (2) “to celebrate a festival ” ; 
see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. “ To draw ” is common to both 
words. The basic meaning of Jin.U and Jiya is, apparently, 
“ the drawing, or pulling, of faces.” Hence the meaning of 
“ hint ”, “ gesture ”. A gesture may be quite harmless, 
and a gesture may be ironical or malicious, evil. In Psalm 
xxxv, V. IG. the malicious, evil gesture is meant, which, 
however, had on the surface a flattering aspect. 'JJ^S 'BJnB 
J1J)a would therefore mean “with the flatterings (or 
simulations, hypocrisies) of the mockings of (by) gesture”. 
What mockings by gesture are we see from Prov. vi 13 : 
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(the man of iniquity) “ winketh with his eyes, speaketh with 
his feet, maketh signs with his fingers See also Prov. x, 
V. 10. 

It may be that (instead of JUltt) was chosen by the 
Psalmist because of the alliteration (jnj;0 : see my 
article in the Expository Times, May, 1932. It is interesting 
to note that according to the Massora Ochla w’Ochla 
in Psalm xxxv, v. 16, has a different meaning from in 
1 Kings xvii, v. 12; see Delitzsch and Baethgen, loc. cit. 
But it does not say what meaning it has. It only says 

"Cjn is St. cstr. of P]:n- cf. from h0- ‘'BJIl 

seems to have here more the later Hebrew meaning of BiH 
“to be insincere, to flatter”, rtBUH “hypocrisy”, “dis¬ 
honesty ”, “ flattery ”; see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. pin 
ID'Jiy has probably more a contemptuous, a sneering 
meaning (rejoicing over the misfortune of the Psalmist); cf. 
Lamentations ii, v. 16. The enemies of the Psalmist simulated 
sympathy, but in their hearts they were rejoicing over his 
downfall. (See my explanation of Psalm xxxv, v. 16, in my 
article in the Expository Times, May, 1932.) Now they make 
gestures and wink to one another. Some people might mistake 
these gestures and think that they indicate sympathy with 
the afflicted Psalmist. This is contained in no, 

these gestures are, in fact, mocking gestures, 

’Sj? pin leaves no doubt as to what their gestures 
intend to convey. 

We also understand now better v. 19. "'S Sk 

1pli> corresponds to in v. 15, and (Sk) DJH 
jy corresponds to 'JiyS in v. 16. What Duhm and 
Gunkel say on this verse falls away. Qjn 'NJty is parallel 
to ipi2t ■'g'N and is absolutely necessary, and llTlp^ is 
parallel to IHOiy Sk- Sx has also its effect on pj? 13i1p''. 

The translation of Psalm xxxv, v. 16, would therefore be ; 
“ With the hypocrisies of mockings by gesture they gnash 
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A CURIOUS DREHEM TABLET 


against me their teeth.” Or, simpler, “ with hypocritical 
mockingB by gesture they gnash against me their teeth.” 
Instead of “ mockings by gesture ” one could also say 
“ mocking gesticulations ”. The brevity and expressiveness 
of are inimitable. 

I believe I may say that the meaning of is now clear, 
and that Psalm xxxv, v. 16, is satisfactorily explained. 

236 . Samuel Daiches. 


A CUHIOUS DHEHEM TABLET 
The fragment published here was shown to me by Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. It is in the 
possession of the Rev. Kenneth Parsons. The tablet is broken 
across the middle, leaving only the bottom of the obverse 


3. 


b. 


WF J=r 5^ 


Tr< 

IFF 


t=T 


"'■t' 


R<v. 

ir. 

lo. 

II 


IFH 


■iSli 


and the top of the reverse. Among the innumerable Drehem 
(Duraihem) tablets now published, this fragment offers 
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unusual difficulties mentioned in tte notes below. Ordinarily 
a text of this kind would not be considered worth publishing, 
but the new ideograms and manner of writing well-known 
words attracted my attention. It is obvious that Assyriologists 
do not yet know all the peculiarities of the Drehem texts. 


1. sag-nig-ga-ra-kam 

2. sag-bi-ta 

3. 8 y’Mag 

4. ga-nun §u-zu-gar-ra-ka 

tux-ra 

5. 130 '‘^ux-ga * 

6. 4 sa umh ® gibil. 

7. 

8. 40(?)<'«^Ex§E ’ 

9. 6-mas ® tur-ra 

10. gir A-gu 


1. Thetotal.i 

2. Therein, 

3. eight chairs,* 

4. brought into the sanct¬ 

uary suzugarra *; 

5. one hundred and thirty 

beams. 

6. Four jars * of fine new 

oil. 

7. 

8. Forty . . . 

9. brought into the emaS. 

10. The inspector was Agu. 


* - ■ ■ , . . >u), diir-gar 

(= kussU), and Ai.g = hibtu, seat, abode (Meissner, 8AI. 3869), all = 
»*Jd4g, KBo, i, 42, v. 6-9; Deimcl, Lexikon, No. 280, 13, erroneously read 
gU-pdr, net in this syllabary. 

’ Apparently a nonn, and name of the ganunu. But iu-zu-gar = Sutlumn, 
to give to, entrust ? nam-tar-ra-zu ana-gim Su-zu-gar-ra . . . = {i-ma-tu- 
ka ki-ma Anim iu-ut-lu-ma-lal], “Thy fate has been bestowed upon thee 
even as Anu,” PBS. x“. No. 8, 5-6. Perhaps iu-zu gar-ra, “ was put 
into thy hand,” and gar = Sutlumu, hence [ana kcUi-ka] to be restored 
after Mlumat ? 

* See Gcnonillac, TSA. 26, i, I; Allotte de la Fuye, DP. 436, i, 1. 

‘ Written GIS + KISAL = iamnu. Of. Gudea Cyl. B, 3, 19. 

* This proves that sa = kannu, Meissner, SAI. 1938. 

ITS. ■ •. CS ' I’ :i ;e ' . -in has Se'u, grain.' 

'■ '.".'It'. ' ■ i..! ■ ■ . K ■; But Chiera, Lex. Texts, 

lO!-. . !■■■>. . I". . i Here e-mof is the name 

of a building or temple. 
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11. 6 , . . 11. Five . . 

12. i-bi nd 2 53 gad 12. their wage for two days 

is fifty-three linen 
garments, 


S. Langdon. 


A NOTE ON THE MANELESS HORSE IN ANCIENT CHINA 

■ Among the reviews of books in the present number of the 
JOCHNAL is a short one of Professor Yetts's Essay on the 
Horse as a Factor in Early Chinese History,- by me. The last 
paragraph of this review contains a statement which requires 
more supporting evidence to justify it than there was space 
to provide it where it should naturally have appeared. The 
statement afiects fig. 1 of the essay, which figure displays 
the passage from the archaic picture of a horse to the ultimate 
modem form jf| of the character ma. The progressive stages 
are illustrated by ten designs ranged in three horizontal 
lines, each design marked by a letter of the alphabet from 
A to J. We are concerned here only with the two, B and C. 

These are ^ and both occurring only on the 

B c 

Honan Bones. 

As to B, there is no question. The head and its muzzle, the 
hoofs indicated by the short lines, the trifid tail, and especially 
the mane, mark it out as the horse. As to C, however, matters 
are not so clear, though there is a general resemblance, and 
the tail is identical. But the head difiers appreciably, the 
hoofs are not marked, and, an important point, there is no 
mane. This type is found far more rarely than that with the 
mane, and it had gradually raised some doubt in my mind, 
when I noticed one inscription which runs (assuming, for the 
moment, the equivalence of the maneless form with ma 


‘ I do not understand this line. 
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“ horse ”), in modem Chinese, ¥ 4^ I H -i^ ckvkHjou 
loang wang chu ma ; here the bone is broken oS, leaving par;t 
of a character visible which was probably one of the old 
variants of ^ tzu “ son The English of the above sentence 
would run “ On the day Chia-tuu the Emperor set out to hunt 

horses . . The alleged horse is written ^. The 

quarry is maneless, no hoofs are indicated, and the bead is 
distinctly peculiar and can hardly be called a fair rendering 
of a horse’s head. The passage occurs on p. 3 of Lo Chen-yii’s 
Yin Hsu Shu Ch'i Tsing Hua, and I may add that it forms 
part of a long text in which an unquestionable horse, 
preceded by an archaic form of ^ ch’e “ chariot ” or “ cart ”, 
follows the maneless animal after a few intermediate words, 
in the adjoining left-hand column. These two figures in the 
same text and so close together, differ, it will be conceded, 
rather markedly. 

Now this record of an imperial hunt piqued my curiosity 
at the same time that it suggested a line towards a possible 
solution of doubts. The brief records of these huntmg 
expeditions of the Yin-Shang sovereigns are not infrequent 
on the Honan Relics, and, as the maneless character in question 
is much less common than the maned type, a scrutiny of all 
those passages where the words “ hunt ” {chu) or “ catch ” 
{huo) occur in connection with either the maned or the 
maneless beasts, shmM produce rather more instances of the 
former type than of the latter. I therefore resolved to start 
on a hunting expedition of my own, knowing only too well 
how less than moderate the pace must be. This tiresome 
and time-consuming pursuit being now accomplished, and 
the relevant passages verified so far as the references to the 
originals are given (which is not always the case), the following 
is the result. The works consulted are the Fu Shih Yin Ch’i 
Lei Tsuan S ^ U I? of Wang Hsiang I M i 

the Yin Hsu Wen Tzu Lei Pien Ml jfc ^ i®, of 
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Bhang Ch’Sng-tsu jp^, a special pupil of Lo Chen-yii ; 

the Yin Ch’i Pu Tzu' ® ^ h Sf, of Jung Keng ^ ; 

the Kn Chou P’ien of Tadasuke Takada; and my own 
collection of Honan Relics. 

Nine examples are the outcome of the search. They will 
be found a.s follows: in Lo Chen-yii’s Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i, 
chikm 2, p. 28 (on p. 95 of his Yin Hsu Shu Ch’i K’ao Shih, 
Lo transcribes ^ ^ ~,kuomai, adding “ and wolves 4 ”); 
ibid., ch. iv, 47 ; ibid., vii, 34; ibid., vii, 41, two examples ; 
ibid., hou pien, Jt, p. 30, two examples; Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i 
Tsing Hua, p. 3, see above, p. 36] ; lastly, in my collection 
(H. 862) we find huo “ capture ”, followed by the maneless 
form and the numeral 5. 

The net result of this search, then, is that the words for 
chasing or capturing, or both together, are not found con¬ 
nected with the maned and undoubted horse, but where they 
do occur, always with the maneless beast. What beast this 
was, I am unable to say, but the evidence seems to show that 
it could not have been a horse, and there I must leave it. 

263- L. C. Hopkins. 
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The Cambridge Shorter History of India. Edited by 

H. H. Dodwell. 8x6, pp. xix + 970. London : 

Cambridge University Press, 1934. 12s. 6d. 

This useful little book, while based upon the Cambridge 
History of India, is something more than a mere summary of 
the larger work. It is divided into three sections, each the 
task of a separate author who has felt himself free to permit 
himself a certain individuality both as to selection and as to 
treatment. The result is on the whole good. 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India naturally challenges 
oomparison with the Oxford History of India, written by the 
late Professor Vincent Smith; but it is not easy, on such 
a comparison, to do full justice to either work. The earlier 
editions of Vincent Smith were marred by certain crudities 
of judgment that offended Indian sentiment; while the harsh 
and staccato style was a cause of stumbling to many readers. 
But in my opinion it still remains, particularly in its latest 
edition, as incomparably the best one-volume History of 
India that can be put into the hands of a student. For the 
use of the beginner the Cambridge Shorter History has certain 
obvious disadvantages. There are no bibliographies for ready 
reference at the end of chapters, which also lack a chronological 
Bummary, There is no variety of type to assist in the discovery 
of a passage read and only vaguely remembered. The 
appearance of each page recalls a page of the Cambridge 
History of India —a beautiful and a dignified page ; but not 
a page upon which it is very easy for a student to find quickly 
what he is seeking. 

As against these disadvantages, the Cambridge Shorter 
History possesses very solid merits. It is the work of three 
specialists, each treating of his own period. It not merely 
incorporates the results of the latest historical research in 
India, but is ab initio based upon these results—a very different 
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thing. This statement is particularly applicable to the first 
section of the book, written by Mr. J. Allan, of the Coins and 
Medals Department of the British Museum; but it is also 
true of the second section, which is the work of Sir Wolseley 
Haig. British scholars are not always familiar with the results 
of recent research undertaken in India by Indian graduates, 
many of whose “ finds ” are printed in comparatively obscure 
publications; but in this instance, at least, the common 
charge of insularity, so frequently levelled by Indian workers 
against those British writers who deal with Indian history, 
would be hard to sustain. 

Professor Dodwell’s handling of the British period is, like 
all his work, lucid and competent. I do not agree with him in 
his treatment of the relationship between the Crown and the 
Indian States ; for he seems to me to bridge the gulf between 
the language of the Treaties and Engagements, and the current 
practice of the Political Department, by holding the Treaties 
to be obsolescent and by finding in the solemn Proclamations 
confirming them little more than a /ofo» de parler. My own 
view of the matter is that, in the past, Treaties were broken 
because it was found in practice either inconvenient or 
impossible to observe them; but that breaches were the 
exception and were powerless to affect the true constitutional 
relationship, which is with the Crown, and only with the 
Government of India qm Crown Agent. Incidentally, this 
serves to explain how an Indian Prince can with perfect good 
faith protest his loyalty to the Throne and Person of His 
Majesty the King while differing acutely from the policy of 
the Government of India—a position at once annoying and 
illogical in the eyes of many British officials. But the difference 
between Professor Dodwell and myself is of long-standing, and 
I wll not pursue it here. I should like, if I may, to record my 
admiration of his skill and learning, both as a contributor to, 
and as the editor of, this exOellent little volume. 

D. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
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The Horse : A Factor in Early Chinese History. By 
W. Perceval Yetts. Qfi^rint from Eurasia 
SepterUrionalis Antiqua, ix (1934). 9| x 7J, pp. 25 

(231-255), figs. 11. 

When the Chinese first came upon the historic scene they 
knew only that equine stock commonly called the Mongolian 
pony, or more exactly the horse of the Steppes. This in its 
most typical form, whether the truly “ wild ” Tarpan, or 
merely a feral race, is that discovered by the Russian traveller 
Prjevalski in Dzungaria, about 1880. Professor Yetts gives a 
good photograph of one of this breed in the possession of the Duke 
of Bedford. But it is with a stock of very different character 
that Professor Yetts mostly concerns himself and to the 
history of which he calls our attention in several valuable 
pages, relying on certain chapters of the Historical Memoirs, 
of Ssii-ma Ch'ien. Briefly stated, the Han Emperor Wu, 
who ascended the Chinese throne in 140 b.c., greatly desired 
to possess the “ excellent horses ” he had learnt were bred in 
the Far Western realm of Ta Yuan, or Ferghana, and Yetts 
does not doubt that the Emperor’s motive was to acquire the 
means of meeting and beating the cavalry of the ever-present 
Hsiung-nu menace. Eventually, after two campaigns, and 
the loss of vast numbers of the unfortunate Chinese soldiery, 
and after a transaction wherein an ill-fated Chinese Princess 
was the consideration for 1,000 head of “ superior horses ”, 
a bartering deal which disappointed the Emperor, the latter 
did obtain supplies of the “ supernatural ” or “ blood¬ 
sweating ” steeds (What the true import of this curious 
expression is remains unexplained.) But after the successive 
passages of this potential of the Imperial Cavalry force 
dreamed of and so greatly desiderated by the Han sovereign, 
there seems to have been created a sort of Easterly draught, 
such as follows for the pedestrian the passing of a swift motor 
car. And on this seeming drang nach Osten were borne, so 
Professor Yetts suggests, the germs of certain Greek or 
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Hellenistic cultural influences, and more particularly perhaps 
certain artistic themes (illustrated in the last two figures of 
the pages under review), such as, for instance, that of 
confronted animal forms, that very ancient formula which has 
persistently survived in Europe even in the usage of Heraldic 
Arms. Thus infected from the Far West, the Chinese mentality 
easily succumbed to the enervating attractions of Indian 
Buddhism. 

A few words remain to be said on Fig. 1 of this interesting 
essay. This figure strikingly exhibits the result of metamorphic 
stylization of the original picture of a horse. One feature that 
persists, however, even when disguised, is the mane. On the 
Honan Bones it is sometimes curtailed to a single stroke. Now 
the third example, marked C, lacks any indication of the mane, 
and it seems certain, modern Chinese authority notwith¬ 
standing, that this type does not represent a horse. It can be 
proved from the Bone inscriptions that if it did so the Yin- 
Shang sovereigns must have hunted the wild Prjevalski horses 
on the plains of Honan, which seems incredible. 

A. 277. L. C. Hopkins. 


Lady Precious Stream. An old Chinese play done into 
English according to its traditional style. By S. I. 
Hsiung. With a preface by Lascelles Abercrombie. 
pp. 163. Price 8s. 6d. 

According to Bazin,' it was the Jesuit missionary Pr^mare 
who, by translating in 1731 and publishing in 1735 norphelin 
de lafamilk de Tchao, first revealed to the West the existence 
of the Chinese theatre. This same play attracted the notice 
of Voltaire, who said in a preface to it: “ Tout est de la 
clarity la plus lumineuse.” * Since then various plays have 
appeared at intervals translated by foreigners, but here is 
one done into English by a Chinese himself, to which Voltaire’s 
description would equally apply. 

‘ Bazin, A. P, L., Thedlre Chinoin. p. xWi, Paris, 1838. 

• Voltaire, L’orpMin de la Chine, p. viii, Paris, 1765. 
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The Westerner is usually at a disadvantage in a Chinese 
theatre : his ignorance of the language and conventions, the 
distractions of orchestra, property man, and audience are 
too much for him, but the Chinese themselves enjoy it. 
Now that the story of Lady Precious Stream is before us, we 
are able to understand the attractiveness of Chinese 
drama, and are indebted to Mr. Hsiung for his excellent 
translation. “ Nowhere,” says one critic, “ is the genius of 
the East more clearly manifested than in the theatre.” ^ 
There is certainly a touch of genius in the way this play has 
been translated for an English audience. 

The play shows conclusively that in spite of the caperings 
and posturings we see at the Chinese theatre the drama is not 
so artificial as we might have imagined it to be. There is a 
very human side to it which shows the Chinese as they really 
are. A notice sometimes displayed in front of the Chinese stage 
says : “ You may consider the performance true or false : it 
is always an image of life and of its conclusions.” In reading 
Lady Precious Stream, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie evidently 
felt that the characters in it knew more about life than we 
do. He says: “ These charming people ... have a secret which 
we have not: it is the secret of how to hve.” We all wish 
to know that, and might read the play with profit. We 
should also find pleasure in the illustrations by Chinese artists. 

Lady Precious Stream first appeared on the London stage 
on Wednesday, 28th November, 1934, at the Little Theatre, 
John Street, Adelphi. It was well received, and favourably 
reviewed by the leading London Press. 

A. 257. J. H. Pratt. 

* Ananda Coomaraswamy in preface to Danciru/ and the Drama, by 
SteUa Bloch, New York, 1922. 
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, Ajjhuai. Bibliography op Indian Abch^ology fob the 
Yeab 1932. Kem Institute Publications, vol. vii. 
12 X 9J, pp. X -i- 178, pis. 10, figs. 7. Published with 
the aid of the Government of Netherlands India and 
with the support of the Imperial Government of India. 
Leyden ; E. J. Brill, 1934. 

Only a couple of months after the appearance of his review 
of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the Year 
1931,* the present writer had the great pleasure to receive from 
the Kem Institute another magnificent volume of that same 
series, covering the archaeological work performed within India 
and neighbouring countries in 1932. Although economical 
conditions are not especially favourable to undertakings of 
this sort, Professor Vogel and his collaborators have still 
succeeded in maintaining the same high standard that 
characterized the previous volumes of the series. Neither the 
fact that there are now ten plates instead of twelve nor the 
decrease in the entries of the bibliography proper can detract 
from the value of this exceedingly important publication. 
To the average reader it may perhaps even surpass its 
predecessors in interest; for the reports on new archaeological 
investigations and discoveries that form the introduction of 
the volume are even more numerous and, at least partly, 
more detailed than they used to be. 

The first pages of the introduction are, as seems only natural, 
devoted to an article on Mohenjo Daro, written by Professor H. 
Frankfort, the excavator of Tell Asmar. His paper is composed 
in a very illuminating way and seems to necessitate the 
conclusion that the people of Mohenjo Daro were in some way 
culturally connected with the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia. It is quite possible that they may both repre¬ 
sent the various stages of an exodus of unknown clans from 
the inner of Iran, some of whom went westwards while other 
ones turned their faces towards the Indus Valley. There 
remains, however, always the question whether Iran was not 
* 1934, p. 404 aq. 
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simply a halting place during a more extensive and prolonged 
series of wanderings, which carried innumerable peoples from 
the plains of Northern and Central Asia towards the south, 
the west, and the east. Such was the idea cherished by the 
late J. de Morgan; and it cannot be denied that it carries 
a certain amount not only of probability but even of 
conviction. 

Professor Frankfort has been happy enough to discover, 
amongst the ruins of Tell Asmar, a little hoard of various 
objects which were undoubtedly imported from the Indus 
Valley and seem to belong to a period about 2600 b.c. This, 
of course, affords a possibility of dating the finds of Mohenjo 
Daro and endorses an opinion, which even the present writer 
has ventured to hold, in spite of his almost total lack of 
archseological knowledge, viz. that the dates adopted by 
Sir John Marshall and his collaborators are somewhat 
exaggerated. Unfortunately we cannot tell what were the 
exact racial affinities of the founders of Mohenjo Daro, 
though we are apt to assert that they had neither Aryan nor 
Austro-Asiatic connections. As long as the much debated 
question of the origin of the Dravidians—which nowadays 
means little more than the speakers of Dravidian languages— 
is still an unsolved problem, there seems little hope that we 
shall arrive at any convincing results concerning the people 
of the Indus civilization. 

That the religion of the Mohenjo Daro people was “ hardly 
distinguishable ” from certain aspects of modem Hinduism 
is the favourite thesis of Sir John Marshall; and to 
Professor Frankfort such a thesis seems quite unequivocal. 
With great diffidence the present writer would, however, 
venture to disagree with these prominent authorities. It is 
quite true that there seem to exist in the Indus Valley in¬ 
dubitable traces of the cult of a Mother Goddess who may or 
may not be immediately connected with the Great Mothers of 
Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, etc. It is also quite true that the 
lower strata of what we call Hinduism are absolutely brimful 

JRAS. A.FBII. 1935. 24 
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of “ Mother Goddesses ”, though they are admittedly of a 
less imposing nature. And higher Hinduism at least partly 
centres around a great and terrible goddess, whom we may 
call Kali, Durga, or a dozen other names ; but her origin is 
somewhat obscure, and it cannot be sufficiently well proved 
that she has got anything to do either with the Mother Goddess 
of Mohenjo Daro or with the mothers protecting the countries 
bordering upon the Mediterranean.^ That the three-faced 
god of Mohenjo Daro should be an early aspect of the &iva 
Paiupali remains to be proved. And, unfortunately, the origin 
of the connection between Siva and Kali is still a total puzzle, 
for there are no traces indicating that Siva was once the 
youthful son and lover of the great Mother Goddess. His 
own prehistory is still obscure, and, though it is well possible 
that he may also have certain Western connections, no proofs 
of such-like affinities have so far been forthcoming. 

The human figure with bull’s horns, etc., known from two 
Mohenjo Daro seals, has been dealt with by Professor Frankfort 
on p. 10. Quite lately Professor P. 0. Schrader * bad also 
dealt with a horned god, viz. the figure surrounded by wild 
animals whom Sir John Marshall took to be a prototype 
of Siva. Professor Schrader, with great ingeniousness, has 
tried to connect this type with the cross-legged, stag-homed 
god of the famous Gundestrup vessel in the Museum of 
Copenhagen, a god of undoubtedly Celtic connectiona.® 
However, Messrs. Frankfort and Schrader both seem to have 
committed the same sort of oversight. Horned gods and 
demons are known to nearly every religion of earth ; and such 
being the case the appearance of human figures carrying horns 
cannot be taken as eo ipso proving religious or cultural 
affinities between peoples living at a fair distance from each 
other. 

‘ Professor Konow several years ago tried to establish a connection 
between the Durgapuja and the Nerthus cult of the Old Teutons. This is, 
of course, the sheerest fancy. 

* Cf. ZDMO. {N.F.), xiii, 189 sq. 

• Cf, the Gallic god Cemunnos. 
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The statue of a human being found at utohenjo Daro 
seems to show the same treatment of the heard as was usual 
in Mesopotamia, viz. the upper lip was clean-shaven while 
the beard was otherwise left untouched. This consequently 
seems to be a time-honoured fashion. The Egyptians, I 
suppose, were wholly clean-shaven but wore, for ceremonial 
purposes, wigs and false beards which seems to point to the 
same original treatment. The same fashion was kept until 
quite late times by the extremely conservative Spartans, as 
is testified to by two well-known passages in Plutarch ^ and 
by the monuments.^ 

The paper by Sir Aurel Stein on his archssological tours in 
South Persia (pp. 12-16) is, of course, very interesting, but far 
too short to give more than a few rather superficial remarks 
on the localization of “ chalcolithic ” cities within the areas 
visited in 1927-8 and in 1932. Certain observations made 
during a tour from Hormuz to Bushire have led Sir Aurel 
to the conclusion that there was no “ direct maritime inter¬ 
course between Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley ” during 
the “ chalcolithic ” age—^whatever that may mean. Such 
a discovery will prove to be of very great importance if we 
can only take it as fully established that future researches 
will unearth no traces of such an intercourse. 

M. Hackin describes the results of the excavations carried 
on at Bamiyan in the summer of 1930. Professor Vogel 
himself is the author of a very instructive paper on epigraphical 
discoveries in India, where the chief interest is, of course, 
concentrated upon the new versions of Aioka edicts brought to 
light at Yerragudi and at Gavxmath and Palkiguncju, the later 
of which have been extensively dealt with by Professor Turner. 

^ Cf. De sera num. vind^ ch. 4 ; oToi' ev AaKehalfion KqpvrTovatv oi e^opoi 
vapiovTH fuBvs els rriv ipxV’'> rpe<^iv pvaraKa Kal TreiBeaBai. rots V(i/ioir, 
and Klwmenes, cb. 9 ; Jio «rai npoeKypvrrov oi i^opoi rols ■no^iirais, ets 
TTpi apxvv doioyrts, d>S ’Apun-OT^At/s ^rjai, KflptaBai t6v fivaraxa leal 
vpoai](€tv Tols v<i(iois. 

’ r‘' TT." v. Jl ■ '■ ' ‘ ■ .' • 'ISSv'. 9 i. . ZJm 
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The indefstigable Mr. Jayaswal and the late Professor R. D. 
Banerji have again busied themselves with the Khwavela 
inscription. However, it ought to be pointed out that already 
in 1923 Professor Konow,^ according to a private com¬ 
munication by Mr. Jayaswal, read in the inscription about the 
Yavanarujd DimiUi, whom he took to be Demetrius; and 
consequently he put the date of Kharavela at about 176 B.c. 
The article on Indian numismatics by Sir Richard Bum is 
also quite instructive, though it does scarcely contain any 
very startling discoveries. 

Dr. F6bii, in an article on the excavations at Paharpur 
(Bengal) tells about recent important discoveries at that place. 
And Mr. Yazdani, the well-known superintendent of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Archeeological Department, speaks of some newly 
discovered frescoes at Ajapta- Amongst these the one from 
Cave XYI, described in pi. viia as an “ unidentified ” Buddhist 
legend, is, of course, nothing but the Indian version of the 
judgment of Solomon, found in the Mahdummagga-Jdtaka 
and elsewhere.* In the Pali version the two women put the 
child across a line on the floor and tug at its head and feet; 
here, as in the Hebraic version,’ a man with a drawn sword 
is about to cut it into two pieces just as in the Vikramodaya * 
and perhaps also in other Indian versions. 

There then follow more or less extensive articles on 
archaeological research work in Ceylon and Indo-China, on 
the temple of Angkor Vat and on megalithic remains in 
Sumatra. All of them certainly present a great amount of 
interest; for lack of space we cannot, however, enter upon 
a detailed conspectus of their various contents. 

The Bibliography proper contains 752 entries, and is, as 
usual, most excellently and carefully put together. 

» Acta Or., i, pp. 26 ff. 

• Extensive references concerning this legend are found in the late 
Professor Zacharia’s Kleine Schriften, pp. 68, 154, n. 1, 390. Cf. also 
Wintemitz, Oesek. d. ind. Literatur ii, 112 A. 1„ 328 A. 2. 

• 1 (3) Kings, ii, 16 sq. 

• Cf. Zachariie, loc. cit., pp. 163 sq. 
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In winding up this review, let us hope that Professor Vogel 
and his collaborators may succeed, in spite of certain 
unfavourable circumstances, in upholding unaltered the very 
high standard of their magnificent and necessary publication. 
Professor Vogel, who belongs to a nation that was always 
rightly famous because of its great amount of sound common 
sense, in his foreword quite correctly points to “ the almost 
alarming increase of new periodicals He also draws our 
attention to the lamentable fact that the Indian Antiquary, 
a periodica] which could claim sixty years of excellent manage¬ 
ment and high standing, was allowed to die while new—and 
according to our humble opinion—partly valueless publications 
grow up like mushrooms. We earnestly hope that those 
Governments and those trustees of private funds who are 
able to support Professor Vogel’s great undertaking will 
consider it an honomable duty to prevent such a publica¬ 
tion of this wide scope and high importance having to 
grapple with depressing and quite unnecessary financial 
difficulties, 

A. 3S3. JaeL ChARPENTIER. 

The Quarterly of the Department on Antiquities in 
Palestine. Vol. ii. Nos. 2 and 3 (double volume), 
11x8, pp. 122, pis. 33. Jerusalem : Published for the 
Government of Palestine ; London : Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1932. 10«. 

This issue contains articles on the 1939-1 excavations in 
the S.E. cemetery at ’Atlit, a Byzantine bath at Qalandia, 
two copies of the Crouching Aphrodite, a hoard of Constan- 
tinian coins, Greek and Latin inscriptions in the Palestine 
Museum, Satura Epigraphica Arabiea (ii), two Turkish 
inscriptions in the Citadel, Jerusalem, and a catalogue of 
existing or formerly existent mosaic pavements in Palestine (i). 

Of the two Crouching Aphrodites (Herod's Cloisters, Ascalon, 
and Caesarea, both of the first century b.c.) the first lacks 
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head, arms, and left leg, whilst of the other the torso alone 
has survived. The type is that originated by Doedalsas of 
Bithynia, c. 250 B.c., depicted on Bithynian coins. The chief 
differences in the two types are the distance of the right 
knee from the ground and the emphasis on the rolls of flesh 
round the waist due to the crouching position, an emphasis 
which in the known copies becomes more marked the nearer 
purely Roman lands are reached. From the Beirut copy 
(Louvre) the head would have appeared to have been of a 
Praxitelean type. The Caesarea statue has certain variations, 
e.g. a support at the left side, an armlet on the upper arm 
and a cord falling loosely round the shoulders. 

The article on the Palestine Museum inscriptions deals 
with such as have not received adequate treatment elsewhere. 
Noteworthy are Nos. (1), (2), (15), and (16): (1) The tenth 
milestone of the Ptolemais (Acre)-Tiberias road, dated a.d. 135 
(the year of the foundation of Aelia Capitolina), which was 
constructed during the reorganization of Judaea, and, as far 
as the partly legible obverse indicates, reconditioned between 
276 and 325; (2) a tabula amaia (? from Eleutheropolis) 
commemorating building work of the Sixth Legion Fermta 
(“ Ironsides "), which probably garrisoned Arabia in 121 or 
131. Sent to aid the Tenth Legion Fretensis in the reduction 
of Palestine during 132-5, it went into quarters at Caparcotna, 
Galilee ; (15) a stamp on terra swjillaia (form 18), South Gaulish 
ware (rarely, if ever, found in Palestine) of the potter Camirus 
(not included in Oswald’s Index); (16) a stamp on terra 
sigilkUa (form 24-5) from Beisan of the potter lulus (period 
Claudius-Flavian—Oswald’s Index, form 24), whose work has 
been found in Britain, Gaul, Germany, and Portugal. 

Satura Epigraphica Arahica (ii) refers to the construction 
text of A.D. 1412 on the lintel of the shrine at the tomb cave 
Magharat Banat Ya’qub of Saif ad-dIn Fauzl al-Adhami at- 
Tanami. Several amirs of the name of Tanam appear during 
the late eighth century of the Hijra as Viceroys of Syria, etc. 

The two Turkish inscriptions from the Citadel, Jerusalem 
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(a.h. 1151 and a.h. 1326—Sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamid II)-, are 
published here because not included in Max van Berchem’s 
Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum. 

The first part of the catalogue of mosaic pavements in 
Palestine (‘Abasan el Kabir to Jerusalem, Casa Nova) includes 
.a key to the patterns. Interesting to note are (1) the central 
nave of the synagogue at Beit Alfa where among subjects 
appear the sun as a bearded nimbed youth in a quadriga and 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, and (2) a zodiacal pavement from ‘Ein 
Duk synagogue, in the south end of which is a mutilated 
mosaic of Daniel and the lion. 

The inscriptions in two cases record the names of the 
artists, Antonis Galoga at Battir and Marianos and his son 
Aninas in the synagogue of Beit Alfa. An interesting com- 
memoraticHi is that of the blessed Cyriacus, Priest and Hegumen 
who died in a.d. 556 at the age of one hundred (Jericho). 

The excavations in the South-East Phoenician cemetery, 
’Atlit, in part discovered when the Crusading castle was built 
(Jaques de Vitry, Gesta Dei per Francos) afforded evidence 
of settlement from about 900 B.c. imtil the Hellenistic period. 

Fourteen graves were cleared, of which ten had not been 
seriously disturbed previously. On the scarabs discovered 
appear what seems to be the censer or candelabrum of the 
Assyrian god Musku facing Isis and Horus, Bes, full face, 
struggling with two lions in Achsemenian or Gilgamesh fashion 
or oriental treatments of Herakles of the bow and club, in 
particular thrashing a lion which he holds upside down like 
Maruduk or Gilgamesh. Attention is drawn to the similarity 
to the god of the Amrit stela and to the Hittite reliefs from 
Djerabis. 

Greek pottery was also found here: Early black-figure, 
Attic red-figure, black-figure, of the Kabeiric class made by 
Boeotian potters after Attic models as late as 400 b.c. (also 
found in Palestine at Tall Jemma, near Gaza), plain black 
varnished and Hellenistic. 

Among other finds should be noted large bronze rings, 
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probably for female hairdressing. The pottery, jewellery, 
and weapons found in these interments are of a type common 
to the sea-coast from the Nile to Cyprus owing to the trade 
revival of the XXV Ith dynasty. The form of one of the 
plates discovered suggests an extension of the Attic pottery 
industry in Asia Minor, perhaps at Pergamura, in the third 
century B.c. 

The iron and bronze javelin- and arrow-heads found here 
are of European origin and derived from types which reached 
Palestine from the north in Early Iron Age II and persisted 
into Hellenistic times; they have been found at Gezer, Tall 
Jemma, Daphnae, and Memphis, which. argues that the 
warriors of ’Atilt were probably Greek mercenaries like 
Psammetichus’ “ men of bronze ” at Daphnae, for the position 
of ’Atlft would make possible trade with the Greeks both of 
Egypt and Cyprus. A Macedonian element is suggested by 
a coin of jEgac, perhaps of Alexander I (c. 480 B.C.). 

The Constantinian Greek coins are of unknown provenance 
and are mostly of the Gloria ExercUvs type of the latter part 
of the reign. There are also IJrhs Roma and ConstantinopoUs 
ty|)es. Constantins II and Constans are also represented 
and the mints, where ascertained, are Alexandria, Antioch, 
Arclate, Thessalonica, Augusta Trevirorum, Aquileia Constan¬ 
tinople, Cyricus, Heraclea, Nicomedia, Rome, and Siscia. 

The Byzantine bath at Qalandia, of no precise date, is 
of merely general interest. Apparently the plan had been 
subjected to alteration, the earlier building having been 
damaged by fire. 

Vol. ii, No. 4. pp. 32, pis. 1, figs. 2. 1932. 55. 

This issue contains continuations of the catalogue of mosaic 
pavements and of excavations in 1931-2, and an account of 
a vaulted tomb at Ascalon. 

The catalogue of pavements (Herodian to medieval times) 
covers Jerusalem to Khan ’Aly. One of the inscriptions 
commemorates Anatolia of Arabissos, possibly the sister of 
the Emperor Maurice (682-602). 
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The simple legend Farewdl, Stephan (Mount Zion, room 
north of the church of the Augustinian Fathers of the Assump¬ 
tion) recalls the Art&nidoms, farewdl of the British Museum, 
immortalized by Edward Carpenter. 

Of the motifs may be mentioned Orpheus and Pan with 
centaur from the Musrara Quarter and nimbed figures m 
Byzantine court dress (all in the Constantinople Museum). 

The third- to fourth-century Christian tomb at Ascalon 
consists of a single masonry chamber, the western portion 
of which contained two burials, the upper yielding gold, 
bronze, glass, and stone ornaments, etc. 

Of the 1931-2 excavations one of the most interesting was 
that of the Basilica of the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
at ’Ein et Tabigha, in the centre of which was found under 
the main altar the stone on which, according to old Christian 
tradition, Jesus placed the five loaves and two fishes. 

The Magharat es Sukhul yielded a Neanderthal type which 
Sir Arthur Keith proposes to regard provisionally as a new 
genus and species, Palaeanthropus palestinm, and at Umm ez 
Zuweitina a Lower Natufian statuette (15 cm. long) of a 
cervoid animal in grey limestone with broken paws and head 
missing, comparable to Lower Magdalenian sculpture and 
connected with the contemporary Palestinian stone carvings 
of Magharat el Wad or Magharat el Kabara. 

Work at Tall Beit Mirsira revealed a new megaron type of 
house (eighteenth to seventeenth centuries B.c.) succeeded 
in the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries b.c. by houses 
with an open court. 

Work in 1931 at Tall en Nasba completed the excavation 
and mapping of the city walls (900 b.c. ; destroyed about 
700, presumably by Sennacherib), whilst in the Astarte sanc¬ 
tuary an agate seal was found inscribed Belonging to Jaazaniah, 
servant of the King (in all probability tbe same as mentioned 
in 2 Kings xxv, 23, and Jer. xl, 8). 

Tombs and ossuaries from the Hellenistic period to a.d. 500 
were excavated at Hedera, ’Isawiya, the American School of 
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Oriental ReBearch and Government House, Jerusalem, and 
Qatana village. 

In 1932 an exact survey was made of the fortress and camps 
at Masada, including the Palace of Herodes, and soundings 
were made at Ez Zahiriya which proved that no walled city 
or fortified town of any consequence ever existed there in 
ancient times. 

Vol. iii, No. 1. pp. 48, pis. 13, figs. 4. 1933. 5s. 

This issue contains articles on excavations in the atrium 
of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, a rock-cut tomb at 
Tarahiha, an early Christian church at Kirbat ’Asida, lead 
coins of Barquq, Batura Epigrapkica Arabica (iii), mosaic 
pavements in Palestine (Khan ’Alya to Zir’in) and an additional 
note on a cemetery at Karm esh Shaikh, Jerusalem, continued 
from vol. i, pp, 3-5. 

The inscriptions and designs on the mosaics here dealt 
with require no comment. 

Saiura Epigrapkica Arabica (iii) gives two inscriptions: 
(1) The foundation text in the shrine of Salman al Farisi at 
Isdud, in cursive Mamluk nakshi by Balban b ‘Abdallah, 
freedman of Amir ‘Alam addin Sanjar at-Turkistanl, a.d. 1269, 
and (2) the epitaph in the same shrine in provincial nakshi 
of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Matbull, d. 17th August, 1472. 

The fourth-century Christian rock-cut tomb at Tarshiha, 
near Acre, contains four loculi. There were no very novel 
finds. 

The early Christian church (probably fifth century) at 
Khirbat ’Asida, was excavated in May, 1932, and had a 
central nave with two lateral aisles (separated from it by 
two rows of four columns or piers) and a narthex, the lower 
part of which had been cut in the rock. There was no trace 
of a chancel. The transformation of animal into plant forms 
by means of white tesserae was no doubt due to the Icono¬ 
clastic controversy. 

The lead coins of Barquq were secured by the Department 
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in 1931 from a Jerusalem dealer. The legends on the reverse 
are all the same hut the obverses show two different legends. 
The author of this article suggests the possibility that these 
coins are the “ black dirhems ” mentioned by Qalqalshandl, 
Subh al-a’sM, iii, p. 443. 

The excavations in the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
were undertaken in May and August, 1932, with the view of 
extending existing knowledge of the plan and extent of the 
atrium which gave access to Constantine’s basilica, and of its 
subsequent modifications. 

Vol. iii, No. 2. pp. 63, pis. 18, figs. 28. 1933. 5s. 

This issue contains a supplement to and summary of the 
catalogue of mosaic pavements, and articles on Tall Abu 
Hawam, a tomb at El Bassa of c. a.d. 396, the Byzantine 
church of Suhmata, and a nude terra-cotta statuette of 
Aphrodite. 

The supplement covers twenty-nine sites and also includes 
a list of abbreviations and a key to the patterns. 

The summary deals with sources, classification of material, 
white and patterned pavements, pagan and lay buildings, 
ecclesiastical buildings, synagogues, subjects, animals, plants, 
geometric decoration, inscriptions, their dating and form, 
the dating and technique of mosaics, forgeries, artists, repairs, 
and Iconoclastic mutilations. 

The entire catalogue contains 588 pavements or parts of 
pavements in 388 buidings, including 117 white and 280 
patterned pavements. 

The excavations at Tall Abu Hawam at the end of 1930 
revealed it as originally a seaport which flourished when 
the post-Knossian jEgean expansion was flooding Palestine 
with Cypriote and Mycenean products, probably as the 
harbour for inland trade to Beisan, Megiddo, and the Esdraelon 
cities. During the Iron Age the inland demand decreased 
and the site was eventually deserted. 

The earliest stratum produced Cypriote and Mycenean ware 
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of the Amarna period and soon after the place was fortified 
with a Cyclopean wall. Remains of private buildings are 
slight, the earliest being probably of wood. Noteworthy 
was a rectangular building of hard red limestone, buttressed 
externally and surrounded by stone-lined pits. 

Strata V and IV revealed an imintemipted occupation, 
ended by fire in the twelfth century B.C., with two periods 
of building merging into each other. 

Stratum III, which also apparently terminated in fire, 
evidences a reduced population shortly after IV, and in its 
higher levels was found Cypriote Iron Age pottery. It is 
probable from the absence of Middle Iron Age ware that 
the site was deserted from the ninth to the six centuries b.c., 
but was reoccupied during the Persian period. 

Stratum II furnished the only distinguishable technique 
of building, the consolidation of rubble walls with ashlar 
piers built into them, similar to that of Stratum IV at Megiddo 
(age of Solomon). 

The Christian tomb at El Bassa (c. 396) consists of an 
atrium and three loculi. The discovery here of lamps of the 
slipper type, which is usually assigned to the late fifth to 
eighth centuries, carries back the history of the type nearly 
one hundred years. Of the Byzantine basilican church at 
Suhmata (a.d. 555) only the foundations and part of the 
pavement of the left half of the church remain. The mosaic 
inscriptions throw light on the ecclesiastical, economic, and 
social life of the more remote parts of Byzantine Palestine, 
e.g. the precedence of ecclesiastical over lay officials and of 
the local church administrator over the more distant higher 
ecclesiastics. 

The Greek fourth to third century b.c. terra-cotta statuette 
of Aphrodite, found in 1929 in the Magharat el Wad cave, 
has decided Praxitelean characteristics and is described as 
“ probably the finest piece of Greek work in its kind so far 
found in Palestine ”. 

It is entirely nude, the head, right arm, and left forearm 
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being miasing. On the back is a rough inscription, conjec- 
turally translated “ Paionios is happy 

Vol. iii, No. 3. pp. 32, pis. 24, figs. 6. 1933. 6s. 

This issue contains articles on an early Christian basilica 
at ’Bin Henniya, a sixth-century sjmagogue at ’Isfiya, Naba¬ 
tean pottery from the Negeb, and medieval slip-ware from 
’Atilt. 

The site at ’Bin Henniya contains the foundations of a 
basilica with atrium and narthex (in part excavated in 
June, 1932). The church underwent various changes of 
structure, probably in Iconoclastic times. 

Under the altar was found a marble casket containing 
bones, presumably relics. 

Two-fifths of the synagogue at ’Isfiya, excavated in March, 
1933, are buried under houses on the south side of a public 
courtyard. The synagogue was oriented due east, but not 
true as regards Jerusalem, a divergence which is duly examined. 
The building was apparently burnt about a.d. 530, perhaps 
as a result of rioting in connection with the anti-Jewish policy 
of Justinian. 

The pre-Christian civilization of the Nabatean towns de¬ 
pends for its elucidation on pottery, the knowledge derived 
from which since the 1913-1914 survey of Lawrence and 
Woolley, has demonstrated a considerable occupation of and 
trade by these towns during the Hellenistic period. The 
Nabatean kingdom (overthrown by Trajan in 106) held a 
position on the trade routes across Arabia, which sprang 
up in the fourth century b.c. to meet the West Buropean 
demand for eastern products. The fine texture and wide¬ 
spread area of their pottery is proof of the extensive in¬ 
fluence of Hellenic art, whilst the Nabatean civilization in 
its turn considerably influenced early Islam. The pottery 
travelled along the caravan route from the Persian Gulf 
and Arabia via Petra to Gaza. 

The medieval slip-ware firom Pilgrim’s Castle, ’Atilt, 
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together with the coins found there, illustrates the Crusader 
occupation. In some cases motifs are reminiscent of European 
heraldry, if not actual Crusading blazons, and one, it has been 
tentatively suggested, might be the coat of Austria or perhaps 
that of the Ibelin family of Tripoli and Antioch. 

A. S4. E. B. W. Chappelow. 


Chandra KAXTA Abhidan, a Dictionary of the Assamese 
Language. 

The first Assamese dictionary was compiled by Jaduram 
Deka Barua, and published by Mr. Broni^on of the American 
Baptist Misvsion in 1867. A second was compiled by Hema- 
chandra Barua and published by the Government of Assam 
in 1900. The present is the third ; it work owes its origin to 
Rai Bahadur Radhakanta Handiqui who, in memory of his 
sons Cliandrakanta and Indrakanta, created a trust fund of 
Rs. 30,000 for the advancement of the Assamese language, 
to be administered by the Assam Sahitya Sabha. It has been 
compiled under the auspices of the Sabha, Mr. Debesvar 
Chaliha being the cditor-in-chicf. An introduction dealing 
with the origin and afBnities of the language and its grammar 
and structure has been written by Mr. Debananda Bharali. 

This dictionary appears to have been very carefully com¬ 
piled. In addition to the meanings of the words, both'in 
Assamese and English, their derivation is given and also, in 
many cases, quotations from well known writings illustrating 
their use. All conc.crned are to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work. 


A. 78. 


E. A. Gait. 
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Dialogues in the Eastern Turki Dialect on Sobiects 
OF Interest to Travellers. Collected and edited 
bj Sir E. Denison Ross, C.IJE., and Rachel 0. Wingate. 
(James G. Forlong Fund. Vol. XI.) 9^ x 6, pp. xii 
+ 48. London ; Royal Asiatic Society, 1934. 4s. 6d. 
Studien zu einer Ostturkischen Lautlehre. By Gunnar 
Jarring. 9| x 6|, pp. ivi + 126 53, pi. 1, map 1. 

Lund: Borelius. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1933. 
Sch. Kr. 12 (Ausland RM. 12). 

These two books on the same language present an interesting 
contrast, which is perhaps significant of the different method 
of approach of scholars of the two countries to their subject. 

The British book concentrates upon the phraseology of the 
language and the subject matter of the dialogues ; it aims 
at gi\Tng the reader a practical guide which would be of value 
to a traveller in the country and give him some idea of local 
manners and customs. The phonetic side of the language is 
dealt with somewhat summarily; indeed there are some 
indications, particularly in connection with the letter “ r ”, 
which is so frequently elided in this dialect that, in spite of 
their efforts to maintain a purely colloquial tone and avoid 
literary modes of expression, the authors have not been 
entirely successful in writing down what a native of the country 
would actually say, instead of what he ought to say, on the 
basis of linguistic history. 

The Scandinavian book, on the other hand, is a most pains¬ 
taking and thorough study of the phonetics of the language, 
dealing with each sound in the utmost detail and using the 
texts rather as illustrations of the phonetic points involved 
than for their own sake. 

Both books stand in the first rank in their particular class, 
but it is perhaps not mere insularity to describe the former 
as the more valuable. 

Eastern Tiirki has been cursed from the earliest days of its 
investigation by an excessive attention to phonetic detail. 
It is as if the travellers to this countiy had devoted themselves 
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not to a study of English language and literature, but to a 
precise investigation of the phonetic peculiarities of the various 
English counties. It is no doubt interesting to know what are 
the shibboleths which distinguish the dialects of Yarkand, 
Kashgar, Aqsu, Turfan, and the rest, but that is surely a 
refinement which can wait until we know a great deal more 
of what the inhabitants talk about among themselves, their 
daily conversation, their songs, and stories. It is the attention 
devoted to this aspect of the matter which gives the British 
book its particular value, and it is perhaps a pity that 
Sir Denison Boss should have devoted a considerable part of 
his volume to a reconstructed text in Arabic letters, which 
must have been expensive to print, rather than publish all 
the dialogues which he collected. A shorter specimen would 
surely have been sufficient. 

One or two interesting points arising from Dr. .Tarring’s 
book are worth mentioning. On pp. 41 and following he 
discusses the question of vowel quantity and distinguishes 
between what he calls original long vowels and vowels 
lengthened by secondary circumstances, such as the elision 
of certain consonants. He quotes a passage from Kashgari 
referring to secondary lengthening, but omits to note the fact 
that Kashgari himself marks a certain number of original 
long vowels, though not entirely consistently, e.g. 6t “ fire ”, 
as distinguished from ot “ vegetable ”. It is my impression 
that these original long vowels (of which there are not a great 
number) appear in a different form from the corresponding 
short vowels in the Chuvash dialect; the whole question is 
one which requires further investigation. 

On page 50 Dr. Jarring has been misled by the faulty 
transliteration of Kok Tiirki, which is still generally employed. 
” Water ” in Kok Tiirki was never sub, it was suv, just as it is 
in Uighur and other Turkish dialects. The Kok Tiirki letter 
was derived from the Aramaic 3, which is, after all, more 
often V than b, and is used to represent both sounds. 

On page 57 Dr. Jarring makes the interesting observation 
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that a number of vowels in Eastern Tiirki are “ reduced ”, 
that is are pronounced very rapidly and lightly, but do not 
lose their original character. This is most important, since 
the phenomenon no doubt occurs in other dialects. Some 
scholars have built elaborate and rather wild theories of the 
origin of, and relationship between, some of the early dialects, 
particularly Coman, on the basis of supposed “ palataliza¬ 
tion ” of certain vowels. It is now pretty clear that these 
vowels were merely “ reduced ”, and that the theories must 
be reconsidered. 

The statement on p. 104 that no true Turkish word begins 
with n- is incorrect. It is a rare initial, but, after all, ne 
“ what ” is one of the commonest words in the language. 
9Z9,A249 G. L. M. ClAUSON, 


The Saktas. An Introductory and Comparative Study. 
By Ernest A, Payne. The Religious Life of India. 
7^ X 5, pp. 153, ills. 6. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 5s. 

^akta is the name of that community of Indian worshippers 
which worships ^akti or Power. Power is its supreme form 
is the Almighty, is the Magna Mater of India. The reviewer 
has studied the subject of Sakti for some years, and has 
published a number of books on it, either under his own name 
or under the pen-name of “ Arthirr Avalon ”, which covers 
himself and a collaborator. These books constitute the bulk 
of the material on ^akta and Sakti with which the author has 
built his own book: and are, in part, of an apologetic 
character. The reviewer is not, however, the “ convert ” 
which the author of this book calls him (page 2). That” Arthur 
Avalon” covers both the reviewer and a collaborator was 
known from the first and not only at some time subsequent, 
as seems to he suggested (page 2) in this book. In all the 
reviewer’s writings he has followed the Indian fashion and 
placed himself at the point of view of the Indian authors 
JBAS. AFBIL 1936. 26 
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and commentators, which standpoint is not necessarily, and 
in all cases, his own. The author (pages 13 and 122) criticizes 
the reviewer’s “ allegorizing ” and “ laboured interpretation 
What he apparently takes to be the reviewer’s words in these 
and other places are those of the Indian commentators and 
not inventions of the reviewer. 

The Table of Contents, as given by the author (page 5), 
is as follows. The author first purports to describe the Sect 
and to outline its practices. He next considers the rise of 
Sakta ideas in the religious literature of the Hindus. He then 
attempts to indicate some causes of the popularity of the 
worship and the origin of some of its beliefs. The background 
is then filled in in greater detail. He next says (for politics 
are never far off in English discussions concerning India)— 
“ Moreover, it is this background which helps to explain the 
close connection in certain places between Saktism and some 
of the extreme phases of the modern Nationalist Movement.” 
Finally, with the object of the better understanding of the 
Sect, some comparisons with other systems of belief 
and practice are made. Under this heading the 
Reverend Mr. Payne refers to the Mother Goddesses of the 
Mediterranean, the mystery religions of antiquity, worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and the consciousness of the “ Numinous ” 
which is said to permeate much ^akta worship (page 108). 

A bibliography is appended. This, however, is incomplete. 
Thus only eleven volumes of Arthur Avalon’s Tantrik Texts 
are noted, whereas the seventeenth volume has been recently 
issued. Some other books have also been published, but have 
not been noted, such as The Garland of Itetters and various 
Studies on Consciousness, Mind, and Matter. These subjects 
are dealt with from the standpoint of the doctrine of Power. 
Whilst writing this the reviewer has received a copy of the 
Varivasydrahmija of Bhdskararaya, edited by Pandit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri Tanjore. 

The reviewer passes to the contents of this book with the 
observation that the space available does not allow of a 
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complete and detailed criticism. There are, however, two 
matters which on accoimt of their importance should be dealt 
with here. The author, referring to Samkara, says “ he 
proclaimed a lower kind of Truth for ordinary men and a 
higher Truth for the philosophers ” (page 44). This is an 
egregious misunderstanding of the Vedanta which accepts 
the principle that contradictory judgments cannot both be 
true. Again, the author says (pages 78-9); “ In the ^akta 
literature there are many traces of the different strands of 
Vedanta teaching,” but the Goddess seems always to be 
regarded in a more personal manner than is reconcilable 
with pure Monism.” But surely the author should know 
that whatever a man’s view may be as a metaphysician, he is, 
as a worshipper, necessarily a dualist. Advaitavedanta also 
has its Bhaktas. At page 79 the author says, in note 1, “ but 
Ramprasad is usually a Theist.” What is he unusually ? 

Schopenhauer somewhere says that religion is the 
metaphysic of the people. Ritual is the expression of the 
doctrines of philosophy and theology. The author does not 
state the conclusion of a philosophical or theological survey. 
Such a survey leads to the stupendous conclusion of the state 
of unity of Existence as the worlds of birth and death 
(Samsara) and of the state of Being which is Liberation 
(Moksha). How is this realized ? This is the work of ritual, 
worship, and Yoga. The author says that one of the three 
distinctive characteristics of Saktism is (page 3) “ attention to 
ceremonial ”. This is a poverty-stricken description which 
tells us nothing. What does distinguish the Sakta ritual is 
the Mantra and Magical sections and that part of it which deals 
with the Secret Ritual. In the latter section the physical 
functions of the body are made the ingredients {wpachdra) of 
worship. It is commonly said that where there is Yoga there 
is no Bhoga (enjoyment), and where there is Bhoga there is 
no Yoga ; but in this doctrine it is said that a man may have 
both. This is a distinctive and profound characteristic. 

A. 230. John Woodeopfe. 
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Childben or the Yellow Earth ; Studies in Prehistoric 
China. By J. Gdnnab Andersson. 8^x 61; pp. xxi 
+ 345; pis. 32; figs. 147. Londoa: Kegan Paul, 
1934. 25s. 

The task of writing a book which should deal adequately 
with the geological history of China and should at the same 
time be inteUigible to, and read by, those of us whose work is 
equally specialized but in a different direction, might have 
frightened any writer. It probably frightened Dr. Andersson, 
but the book he has produced shows clearly that any qualms 
he may have felt were unjustified. His method is one of great 
practical and scientific value. Dr. Andersson takes each 
geological period and gives an account of how the discoveries 
which led to the knowledge of that period were made. As he 
himself was instrumental in carrying out so much of the work, 
few could be more competent to give this historical summary, 
and, indeed, many parts none but he could have written. 
At the same time most of the chapter headings are preceded 
by a pen and ink sketch of the specialist who was most con¬ 
cerned in the particular period described in the chapter. May 
the reviewer hasten at once to congratulate Dr. Andersson 
on his skill in seizing a likeness and such essential details as 
bring one’s friends before one from a drawing. 

The chapters combine a popular summary of scientific 
monographs with the advantages of a travel book. The author 
has usually been fortunate in his translator, but there are 
occasional much-to-be-regretted lapses. “ The blue-violet 
top-hat of the Temple of Heaven,” for instance, is a phrase 
which seems to lack elegance in the English tongue. 

Important as are the earlier phases in the history of the 
structure of China, no doubt the greatest interest is still 
centred on the remains of man and his immediate congeners. 
Dr. Andersson’s work on Chalcolithic China is well expressed 
and the association of his finds with those of the painted ware 
of Western Asia is generally accepted. The relations of the 
various cultures are given in great detail in the monographs 
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of PaUontologica Sinica, whioh will naturally be consulted. 
In this book, however, we have them separated from a good 
deal of technical detail and put in their relationship to one 
another which is not possible in a series of special papers. The 
very excellent half-tones of scenery also help considerably. 

In discussing what may be conveniently described as the 
human geology of China Dr. Andersson presents first a most 
valuable chapter on dragons’ bones with an account of the 
extinct animals to which they belonged. This naturally leads 
to Peking Man, as Dr. Black was originally put on the track 
of his unique discoveries by the Zdansky’s purchase of dragon 
bones which turned out to be Hominid teeth. The importance 
of Peking man is told clearly and simply without technical 
obscurities. The next stage is the discovery of Man of the 
Middle Palaeolithic in the Ordos region, with which P&re 
Licent’s and P^re Teilhard’s names are especially associated. 
Man was living in China before the coming of the yellow mantle 
with which we, living in this latter age, associate with the 
home of the sons of Han. Then we come to the early 
loess dwellers, the discovery of whose villages converted 
Dr. Andersson from a geologist into an archaeologist. In a 
series of later chapters Dr. Andersson shows the legacies 
which these people have left to the modern Chinese and so 
discusses at considerable length the symbolism of the 
decoration and the distribution of the symbolism. 

In dealing with all these complicated subjects Dr. Andersson 
is clear and simple and balances the evidence in a way that is 
seldom found in writers of popular narrative. He is careful 
to point out that the Chou K‘ou Tien cave is by no means fully 
explored and we may still hope for yet further discoveries. 
It is sad to think that Dr. Black, to whom the book is 
dedicated, is no longer with us to throw the insight of his 
brilliant brain and the work of his extraordinary skilful 
fingers into the solution of the new problems which increased 
material is likely to provide. 

A. 256. 


L. H. D. Buxton. 
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The Difnab (Antiphonabiom) of the Coptio Chiirch. 
Part III. Ed. by De Lacy O’Leary. From tbe Vatican 
Codex Copt. Borgia 53 (2). 11 x ; pp. vii + 66. 

London : Luzac & Co. 1930. 15s. 

The Difnar ('Avri^awapiov) contains the hymns which 
are appointed to be sung at the Evening (vigil) and Mommg 
Service of Incense in the Coptic Church. These hymns are 
either in honour of the Saints and Angels or commemorate 
one of the Feasts of the ecclesiastical year. For each day of 
the year there are two hymns, one of these, to the air “ Adam ”, 
is used when tbe commemoration falls on a Sunday, Monday, 
or Tuesday, and the other, to the air “ Bates ”, is for use 
when the commemoration falls on any of the four remaining 
days of the week. The reason for the use of the terms “ Adam ” 
and “ Batos ” is that the Theotokia of Monday begins with the 
words AlAA CTi cqoi iT€jMiApn£HT, “Adam, more¬ 
over, was sorrowful,” and the Theotokia of Thursday begins 
with the words nifeATOc ctajaojtchc mat epoq c&oTv 
pmpjAqc, ‘‘ The bush which Moses saw in the wilderness.” 
These terms indicate, therefore, the tune to which the hymn 
is to be sung. Each stanza consists of four lines, and the 
lines of a stanza in a hymn to the air “ Batos ” are longer 
than those of a stanza in a hymn to the air “ Adam ”. 

The main theme of the hymns of the Difnar is the eulogy 
of the Saints, with brief remarks on their life and works, 
which may be seen from the following verses taken from the 
hymn in commemoration of St. Athanasius (page 31?):— 

0 great Athanasius, faithful shepherd of Christ’s flock 
which is in the world. 

Thou didst flee from before kings for the sake of the holy 
Orthodox Faith. 

Thou wert met by all the people who glorified God on 
account of thy return. 

Thy teaching hath filled the whole world by reason of thine 
ardent desire for Christ. 
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The source from which the h 3 unn 8 of the Difnar have! heen 
compiled is the Synaxarium or Mart 3 Tology of the Coptic 
Church. The Synaxarium in its Arabic form was completed 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and we must, 
therefore, place the date of the Difnar in its final form some¬ 
where in the latter part of the same century. Who compiled 
this work or where it was produced is not known, but it seems 
probable that it emanated from one of the monasteries of the 
Wadi’n-Natrun, and very possibly from that of St. Macarius. 
The spelling of Saints’ names in the Difnar according to the 
form which they assumed in Arabic, e.g. Autikhus for 

Eutychius, may be due to the fact that the compilers of the 
h)Tnns were using the Arabic Synaxarium, but, on the other 
hand, this orthography may have been intentional, since it is 
possible that by the thirteenth century the Saints’ names in 
their proper Coptic or Greek forms would no longer have 
been recognized by the average layman. 

The present volume (Part III) concludes Dr. De Lacy 
O’Leary’s edition of the Difnar. It contains the last four 
months of the Coptic year together with the five (or six) 
intercalary days. The MS. which furnishes the text for these 
months is Vat. Borgia 53 (2). Unfortunately, all the MSS. of 
the Difnar which are found in the various libraries of Europe 
are of extremely late date, mostly of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and MS. Vat. Borgia 53 (2) is no exception 
to this rule. It abounds in such debased forms as erre'Aoc 
for Arut^oc, cnocToir'Xoc for attoctoiVoc, J^AlyA 
rtCR for jticAuje MAK. A more serious defect, however, is 
that the hymns in this MS. are considerably abridged. If we 
take, for example, the hymn in commemoration of St. Iskhiron 
of Killin (page 166), we find that it consists of four verses, 
whereas, in the MS. of the Difnar of the Coptic Museum, Cairo, 
there are twelve verses.^ It is to be hoped, therefore, that at 
some future time this MS. of the Coptic Museum as well as 
^ Cf. Mus^oa, tome xiTii, pp. S-11. 
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the MS. of the Difnar in the library of the monastery of 
8t. Antony in Egypt (dated a.m. 1101 = a.d. 1386) may be 
carefully examined, since with the late material at present 
available no true appreciation of the Difnar can be made. 

In the meantime, students of Coptic and of Eastern Chmrch 
Hymnology owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. De Lacy O’Leary 
for having made available texts which otherwise would have 
had to be consulted in MSS. 

344, O. H. E. Burmbster. 


Essays on Mogul Art. By W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 
9^ X 7i, pp. XXX + 96, ills. 18. London : Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932. 15s. 

The Director of the Bombay School of Art has in this 
book collected a series of studies, now re-edited and re¬ 
arranged, formerly contributed to a well-known Indian journal. 
The essays, which are largely concerned with Mughal painting 
and architecture, are obviously written for a rather wider 
public than most books of this nature; they are popular 
and discursive, but they have value from the facts that 
Mr. Solomon holds definite opinions and can express them 
uncommonly well. Freedom from academic restraint has 
given him an opportunity to indulge a real descriptive talent, 
and he conveys the atmosphere of Indian scenes with skill 
and feeling. 

The book is, unfortunately, somewhat spoilt by the dispro¬ 
portionate space given to controversy—and rather bitter 
controversy: Mr. Solomon’s especial cuts being directed 
against “ occultists ” in general and Mr. Havell in particular. 

Most of the illustrations are of pictures in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, 


J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
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Trial of Diwan Mul Raj ((Jovemor of Mulian). Edited by 
SiTA Ram Kohli. Punjab Government Record Office 
Publications, Monograph No. 14. 9| x 6J, pp. x + 
192 + xxxvi. Lahore : Punjab Government Record 
Office, 1932. Rs. 8.12, or 13s. 2d. 

This is Monograph 14 of the Punjab Record Office publica¬ 
tions and is edited by the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
who has added notes and an introduction. Mr. Kohli found 
in the vernacular records the official copy of evidence taken 
at the trial and has made a fresh translation into English, 
after collating with some rare contemporary versions, and 
has added one or two relevant documents. He has done an 
excellent piece of work and the introduction covers all im¬ 
portant features of the rebellion at Multan in 1848, though 
he should, perhaps, have added that small gold coins issued 
in the name of Mul Raj are known. 

786 . R. Burn. 

Discoveries in Anatolia, 1930-31. By Hans Henning 
VON DEE OsTEN, Richard A. Maetin, and John A. 
Morrison. (Or. Inst, of Univ. of Chicago: Or. Inst. Com¬ 
munications, No. 14.) 8^ X 6|, pp. xii -f- 150, figs. 134. 
Chicago ; University of Chicago Press, 1933. $2.00. 

This instalment of Anatolian exploration covers two seasons’ 
work at the Alisar Mound, a small excavation at Gavur-Kalesi, 
and two seasons’ “ survey and exploration”. 

The Alisar excavation began in 1927, but it does not appear 
that much had been ascertained in the first three seasons’ 
work, about the structure and history of the mound, to judge 
from the questions propounded for solution thereafter (p. 1). 
And it is not very encouraging to learn that in 1930, on 
instructions from Chicago, the objective was “ seeking more 
especially cuneiform tablets ” of which two fragments had 
been found in 1929 “ not in situ but in refuse layers ”. The 
excavator, however, says that “ superimposed layers ”, above 
the tablet'yiclding settlement, were “ conscientiously recorded 
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before they could be removed An important point was the 
discovery that on this site “ Hittite ” hieroglyphic inscriptions 
only occurred in the layer called “ Period IV ”, correlated by 
its pottery-style with the later Phrygian ware of Gordium, 
that is to say, subsequent to the fall of the “ Hittite Empire ” 
at the end of the thirteenth century. Below this stratum 
it is not easy to follow the excavator’s account, except that 
(pp. 21, 22) “ Period III ” preceded “ Period II ”, and that 
“ Period III ” is typologically related to “ Period I ”, which 
includes five “ levels ” (p. 23) and seems to embrace the 
whole of the ” Copper Age ” and also a Neolithic settlement 
with pottery richly incised and very seldom painted. Why 
this is all called ” Period I ” when the evidence is (p. 27) 
that 11 metres remain to be excavated, is not very clear. 
The conjecture is offered by the excavator that the objects 
described as of “ Period II ” represent an “ alien ” culture, 
which he identifies (because it recurs at Boghaz Keui) with 
that of “ Hittite ” conquerors of the Anatolian folk responsible 
for the culture hitherto referred to “ Period III ”. Is it not 
time that these premature “periods” were superseded by 
references to archseologically determined sequences of culture ? 

Gflvur-Kalcsi (more familiar formerly as Ghiaour Kalesi) 
was discovered by Perrot and Guillaume in 1861, but its 
impressive buildings and sculptures could not be dated without 
excavation. Both the walls and the reliefs have now (1930) 
been shown to belong to the earliest occupants of the site, 
early in the Hittite period, and probably about 1700-1600 B.C. 
Two later strata carry the history of the site into the 
“ Phrygian ” culture of Gordium and the “ post-Hittite ” of 
Alisar. 

The “ survey and exploration ” in this report consists of the 
usual narrative of a hasty tour. Even the “ paleolithic station ” 
near Pirun (p. 131) is dismissed in four lines, with a blurred 
photograph of some bushes.- Is this sort of thing worth the 
cost of printing ? 

955. 


J. L. Mybes, 
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Sukhanvabah-i-Iran dab ‘ase-i-^ib (Poets and Poetry of 
Modern Persia). Vol. I. By M. Ishaque. 9| X 6 J, 
pp. vii -|- 455, portraits 32. Calcutta : The Author, 1933. 

This is the first instalment of an extensive anthology in three 
parts (two of which are to be devoted to poetry, while the 
third is reserved for prose), and its publication almost simul¬ 
taneously with D. J. Irani’s Poets of the Pahlavi Regime supplies 
evidence of a growing interest in contemporary Persian 
literature. Mr. Ishaque, who is lecturer in Arabic and Persian 
at Calcutta University, possesses unusual qualifications for a 
task of this kind. In order to collect materials and first-hand 
information, he went to Persia, where he passed several months 
and became personally acquainted with many of the thirty- 
three poets from whose writings he has given extracts accom¬ 
panied by portraits and short critical biographies. The book 
shows taste and scholarship; perhaps its chief merit is that 
it brings us into close touch not only with the subject but 
with the authors themselves, their occupations and charac¬ 
teristics, and the literary circles in which they move. Most of 
the poets represented here—^not all, as the preface, p. 2, 
implies—are still living. The pieces chosen illustrate the same 
conflict between old and new styles which is going on else¬ 
where in the East; yet both are marked by a general absence 
of artificiality, which no doubt reflects the strong patriotism 
and moral earnestness of the writers. There is much to 
admire in this poetry, minor as it is for the most part. The 
names of Iraj and ‘Ishqi will not soon be forgotten, and the 
future may award an equal or higher rank to some of those 
who have survived them. 

997. R. A. Nicholson. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. A Memoir. 
By Bernard M. Allen. x 5f, pp. vi + 152, photo 1, 
map 1. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1933. 5s. 

Dr. Bernard Allen is to be congratulated on having produced 
a well-written and very interesting memoir of the distinguished 
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diplomat and learned scholar. Sir Ernest Satow. In the writing 
of it, use has been made of the large collection of private 
letters and documents which Sir Ernest bequeathed to the 
Public Record Office and which, Dr. Allen found, threw a good 
deal of light on Six Ernest’s character and career. The memoir 
is especially interesting as giving an entertaining account of 
our early relations with Japan, of the great constitutional 
changes that took place there, and of the remarkable progress 
made in that country. We can strongly recommend this 
memoir to anyone who wishes to gain an insight into the rapid 
development of Japan and of the important part played by 
Satow in connection with it. He first went to Japan as a 
student interpreter in 1861, when he was only 18, served there 
until 1883, and again as Minister from 1895 to 1900. During 
that long period of service he had become an expert in the 
Japanese language and no foreigner was ever better known in 
that country or possessed of a greater knowledge of it, and the 
memoir is especially interesting in its account of Satow’s life 
and labours in Japan. But it also gives particulars regarding 
his activities in other fields which space forbids our dwelling 
on here. An appendix contains a list of Satow's writings which 
will be most useful for students who wish to study those 
scholarly productions. Dr. Allen has written a memoir as 
instructive as it is interesting. 

A . 42 . J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 

A Critical Pali Dictionary. Begun by V. Trenckner 
(revised, continued, and edited by Dines Andersen and 
Helmer Smith). Vol. I, pt. 5 (with list of additional 
abbreviations, some remarks on critics and new texts). 
12 X 10, pp. 48 4- 7- Copenhagen : Published for the 
Royal Danish Academy by Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. 
Kr. 5. 

It is always a treat to receive a new issue of this dictionary. 
I feel tempted to say a “ rare ” treat, in both senses of the 
word. It is the outcome of long years of conscientious and 
careful work, and by no means simply a “ revision, continua- 
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tion, and edition ” of Trenckner’s collectanea. Nor is it merely 
a dictionary. The editions and manuscripts on which it is 
based have been critically examined, and every available 
source has been exploited in order to give reliable information 
about the various forms and meaning : manuscripts, gram¬ 
matical and metrical texts, commentaries, etc. Many of the 
articles have thus become small essays, comprehensive and 
reliable. The authors have tried to make the references as 
complete as possible, and new material which comes to light 
in the course of time will be utilized for additions : we are 
promised no less than 600 such entries for the published pages, 
1-234, a-anodissa. Such additions will probably have to be 
collected in a big list when the dictionary is finished. 

A . 59 . SxEN Konow. 

Shitab Khan of Waeangal. By Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 
Hyderabad Archeeological Series, No. 9. 13 x 10, 

pp. X -f- 28, pis. 6. Published by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government. Calcutta: Printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, 1932. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Government epigraphist, here 
gives an account of the short-lived kingdom of Shitab Khan 
of Warangal in the Nizam’s dominions. He also gives a fac¬ 
simile of the Sanskrit inscription of Shitab Khan in the fort 
at Warangal with a careful transliteration and translation. 
His analysis of the records and traditions found in the 
Muhammadan historians and Telugu works will contribute 
to the unravelling of the dynastic history of the Deccan in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

A . 60 . E. J. Thomas. 

The Dawn op Conscience. The Sources of our Moral 
Heritage in the Ancient World. By J. H. Breasted. 
SJ X 6 |, pp. xxvi -f 431, ills. 19. New York and London : 
C. Scribner Sons, 1933. 33-0. 

The title of this book is scarcely defensible. It is extremely 
improbable that the date at which certain moral ideas were 
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recorded in Egypt spchronized with the “ dawn ” of these 
id^; and the author’s casual assumption that the pre- 
Egyptian world had “ customs ” but no “ conscience ” 
seems very unlikely indeed. Perhaps, however, the author 
wishes to give " conscience” a very narrow connotation and 
to regard it as a mandatory inner voice (p. 255) preaching 
‘‘social idealism” of a democratic type (e.g. p. 383) with 
a tinge of unsuperstitious monotheism rather like Ikhnaton’s. 
If so, his thesis is more plausible. 

While it is unhistorical (and unprehistorical) to maintain 
that primitive man was only a labouring drudge, and obviously 
false to suggest that a highly developed “technocracy” 
preceded even the rudiments of “ social idealism ” in human 
development, it may well be true that the modern world 
should renounce the ways of Babylon and go to school with 
Amenemope and a select number of other ancient Egyptians ; 
and the author’s account of Egyptian ethico-theologico- 
eschatological thought (for the ethical vein does not really 
predominate) is profoundly interesting and very well, if rather 
exuberantly, told. True, the explicit parallels he draws between 
Egyptian and other later aphorisms are sometimes rather 
disappointing. It would be amazing, for instance, if no one 
before the Egyptian Sindbad, about 2000 b.c., had hit upon 
the idea that it might be pleasant to remember surmounted 
misfortunes. In the main, however, the author certainly 
succeeds in showing that much that we may reasonably regard 
as the more enlightened part of our modern ethics had pre- 
Hebraic (and lineal) sources in Egypt; and there is force in 
his reminder that just as the modem era learnt as much from 
the rediscovery of the classics as from its own new discoveries, 
so we, who are so inventive, may learn enormously from the 
newly accessible evidence regarding the preclassical culture 
that flourished for millennia in the Nile Valley. 

A . 66 . John Laird. 
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Indian Sculpture. By St. Krambisch. Heritage of India 
Series. 7^ x 5J, pp. xvi + 240, figs. 116, map 1. London: 
Oxford University Press ; Calcutta: Y.M.C. A. Publishing 
House, 1933. Rs. 4.8, 8#. 6d. 

Dr. Kramrisch’s work forms part of the well-known Heritage 
of India Series. The purpose is not to give an outline of a 
history of Indian sculpture, hut to survey its structure in its 
relevant aspects. “ The underlying and essential qualities 
will be viewed in their permanency throughout the special 
conditions that the single monuments imply. Their outward 
connections, geographical and chronological, will be seen to 
resolve themselves into ethnical problems and those of the 
artistic process itself.” The first three chapters discuss the 
periods in which Dr. Kramrisch divides Indian sculpture, 
viz. Ancient Indian (Indus Valley and Mauryan), Classical 
(200 B.c.-A.D. 800), and Mediaeval (c. a.d. 800 to thirteenth 
century, in South India to eighteenth century); the fourth 
contains a survey of the essential qualities of Indian plastic 
art, and the fifth gives an explanation of the plates. Further¬ 
more there are elaborate notes, a bibliography, an index, and 
a large number of plates. Dr. Kramrisch possesses a remark¬ 
able knowledge of Indian art and does not content herself 
with mere facts and outward show. Her book, therefore, 
contains many valuable suggestions. It is a pity, however, 
that her style and terminology makes her argumentation 
extremely difficult to uuderstand by people not used to it. 

A . 67 . A. J. Bernet Kempers. 


Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad. Second Preliminary 
Report of the Iraq Expedition. By Henri Frankfort. 
Oriental Institute Communications, No. 16. 9| x 7, 

pp. viii -f 102, pis. 66. Chicago : University of Chicago, 
1933. 

This is a preliminary report, well illustrated, with excellent 
plans, which laymen will not need architects to interpret, 
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and a clear description of a season’s work which reflects 
great credit on the expedition. The periods illustrated are 
the pre-Sargonid and Sargonid, chiefly at Khafaji, the Third 
Ur Dynasty and the succeeding centuries at Tell Asmar, 
and the late eighth century b.c. at Khorsabad. Both buildings 
and antiquities serve to fill gaps in our knowledge, and give 
precision to conclusions not previously more than theoretical. 
Students of Indian antiquities will specially welcome the 
evidence for precisely dating some antiquities which obviously 
were imported from the Indus Valley to about 2500 b.c. ; 
it is a misfortune that it is impossible securely to date these 
objects within the Indus Valley civilization. Attention may 
be particularly drawn to the interesting discoveries at 
Sargon II’s city, which have finally proved that the “ harim ” 
is in reality a three-fold sanctuary, and throw a new light 
on the installations in Assyrian temples. The Oriental Institute 
Expedition has a long and arduous task before it on sites of 
first-class importance; we wish it continued success, and 
hope that it may always be possible to publish a yearly report 
as excellent as this. 

A . 80 . Sidney Smith. 

Textes Libanais (en Arabe Oriental). By Michel Feghali. 
pp. 100. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1933. Fr. 16. . 

This collection of texts in the dialect of Mount Lebanon, 
with a glossary, has been published for use in class. Most 
of the texts can be classed as folk-lore, but the matter is varied 
and the vocabulary wide. It is to be feared that the book 
will not be of much use to the private student, for it is printed 
in Arabic characters, and vulgar Arabic is more puzzling in 
that script than in Roman. 

A . as. 


A. S. Tritton. 
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A Coptic Gnostic Tbeause contained in the Codex 
Bbucianus : A translation from the Coptic transcript 
and a Commentary. By Charlotte A. Baynes. 10^ x 6, 
pp. XXV + Ixi + 229, pis. 27. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1933. 30s. 

The Codex Brucianus was acquired by James Bruce of 
Kinnaird (1730-1794), the famous Abyssinian traveller, who 
discovered the Ethiopic version of the Book of Enoch, in 
Egypt in the year 1772-3. When C. G. Woide (1725-1790) 
returned in 1773-4 from his royal mission to study Oriental 
MSS. in Paris it was sent to him for study as the recognized 
authority on Sa'idi or Sahidic, i.e. the Coptic dialect of Upper 
Egypt. He studied the text and made a copy of it, which 
was subsequently found to contain many mistakes. What 
happened to the MS. and Woide’s copy after 1790 is not known, 
but they both passed into the possession of Bodley’s Librarian 
in 1848. A little later M. G. Schwartze made a copy of Woide’s 
transcript and found it very faulty; whilst occupied in 
preparing an edition of the Coptic text death overtook him 
and nothing more was done until AmSlineau published a 
volume on the Bruce papyrus in Notices et Extraits, Paris, 
1891. Am41ineau was a sick man writing in a hurry against 
death, but he was a great Coptic scholar, probably the greatest 
of his day; his quarrel with his Church destroyed him. 
About this time Dr. C. Schmidt went to Oxford and submitted 
the Codex Bruce to a critical examination, and discovered 
that it contained two distinct works, and that as a result of 
the operations of the Bodleian binder, many of the papyrus 
leaves had been bound upside down and that three (or four) 
of them which Woide had copied had entirely disappeared. 
Dr. Schmidt made a new copy of the Codex, and published 
it with a German translation and commentary in 1892. 
There was so much wrong with this translation that he found 
it necessary to republish it with corrections three years later. 

The first work in the Codex filled, in Woide’s time, forty- 
three leaves or eighty-six pages; to this Dr. Schmidt gave 

JSAS. APKIL 1936. 26 
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tte name of “ First and Second Books of Jeou The second 
work consists of thirty-two leaves (sixty-one pages) and is 
the subject of Mrs, Baynes’s book. The language used is 
the ordinary dialect of Upper Egypt, heavily charged with 
Greek words. The names of the author and scribe are un¬ 
known, and the little treatise lacks beginning and end. The 
great merit of Mrs. Baynes’s book is its honesty. She gives 
us photographic reproduction of the papyrus leaves (sixty-one 
pages in all), so in stud 3 dng the text we know exactly where 
we are. There are no mistakes due to editor or compositor. 
Each page is followed by a transcript in good, clear Coptic 
type, and we have no doubt about her readings. Then comes 
a page for page English translation, and each page is followed 
by a commentary upon it. Five indices supply the student 
with all the help he ought to need. And Mr. W. Lewis, M.A., 
has produced a masterpiece of luxurious Oriental printing. 

The little treatise which Mrs. Baynes’s labours allow us to 
study with such satisfaction contains a series of meditations 
of a highly religious and philosophical character on God and 
His Universe, and the prosperity of man in this world and 
in the next. These show clearly that the author and his fellow 
Gnostics invented nothing, except the so-called “ Gnostic 
systems ” which always broke down and covered their creators 
with confusion. The Gnostics borrowed from every form of 
religious system, the old pagan cults of Egypt, the Hebrew 
l^bbalah, the cults of the Sudan, Babylonia and Persia, 
and the Middle East. The old pagan cults of Egypt supplied 
most of their material, and this is not to be wondered at. 
Egypt gave them the bisexual god, duads, triads, pentads, 
ogdoads, and enneads, and the framework of the gnostic 
views on the cosmogony and the underworld. The god who 
is discussed in our treatise is only a reflection of the old god 
of Memphis whose cult flourished in the fourth millennium b.c. 
Ptah-Nunu, Ptah-Tanen,'or simply Ptah was a self-created, 
self-extant, eternal Mind or Heart, who created the universe 
by thinking. The Egyptian idiom is kheper em ah "it came into 
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the heart He was the One, or the One One, or the OiJy One, 
without equal. The Memphites held that Temu of Heliopolis 
and his company of gods were only the thoughts of the god 
Ptah, whose influence and presence existed in all things, 
who was the source of all life and movement, and the sustainer 
of all. He was infinitely good and gracious, and praises which 
the Gnostics showered on their One One are only developments 
of the phrases found in the hymns to the “ father of fathers, 
mother of mothers, and king and lord and creator of the gods ”. 
The hymn to the Light (p. 26 f.) is based on the hymn to Ra 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Theban Book of the Dead. Often 
the Gnostics borrowed ideas and phrases from older cults 
which they did not understand. The texts show that although 
they adopted the old palindrome ablanathamlba, they neither 
knew its meaning nor its correct form. 

The doctrines contained in our little treatise would un¬ 
doubtedly form the esoteric knowledge of the high priest or 
chief initiate, but they could never have been understood 
by the peasant fallah or “ man in the mud ” as he has been 
called. In his opinion religion was made for man and not 
man for religion, and he expected his religion to benefit him 
in this world and in the next. The practical side of gnosticism 
must never be forgotten. The “ man in the mud ” clung to 
his amulets and talismans, and magical drama, and words 
of power so closely that the very name of Gnosticism came 
to stink in the nostrils of the Fathers of the Church. In 
practice men found that the Christian cults could not be 
welded to the pagan cults, for it was impossible, and therefore 
the gnostic “ systems ” collapsed. 

The general reader will, of course, find the commentary 
the most interesting part of Mrs. Haynes’s book. It is a good 
and useful piece of work and should help the student greatly, 
but there is controversial matter in it and this will provoke 
criticism. And on some points more information would 
have been very acceptable. We want to know more about 
Barbelo, especially in the light of Eropp’s remarks in his 
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Koptische Zattbertexle (iii, p. 20). More might have been said 
about Abraxas, the augel who sits by the side of the tree 
in Paradise and possesses a harp. Greater use might have 
been made of the evidence of the Gnostic gems, and especially 
of those which have been described by Matter and King. 
None of these texts stands alone and each helps in the under¬ 
standing of the other. But every reader of Mrs. Baynes’s book 
will feel that she has earned the right to be grouped with 
the great native literary ladies of ancient Egypt, viz. Nesi- 
tanebtashru, who wrote a papyrus roll of the Theban Book of 
the Dead 134 feet in length'; Nesi-khonsu, who drafted the 
deed of covenant* between herself and. Amen Ka, the king of 
the gods at Thebes ; and the Memphite lady who copied the 
great book of St. Michael the Archangel* 

A . 102 . t E. A. Wau.is Budge. 

Annales DU Siam, Ille Volume; Chronique de Xieng Mai. 

Traduction dc M. Camille Notion. Paris, 1932. Frs. 210. 

In this volume M. Notton continues the important task 
of making available to European scholars the more or less 
legendary chronicles of the Lao of Northern Siam. He is 
here concerned with the story of the kingdom of Chiengmai 
from its foundation in the latter half of the thirteenth century 
until its absorption by the modern kingdom of Siam towards 
the end of last century. The author has the advantage of 
a long residence in the country and a thorough knowledge 
of the language, while there is abundant evidence as to the 
careful and painstaking character of his researches. One 
must, however, beware of placing too much reliance on the 
text of manuscripts which, in most cases, can only be com¬ 
paratively late copies, and which, judging by the analogy of 
Siamese histories and law texts, have undergone repeated 
revisions and alterations. But, whatever the ultimate historical 
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value of the work, there can be no doubt that it forms a mine 
of information concerning early Tai customs and institutions 
which will be of lasting interest and importance to students 
of these subjects. The volume is illustrated with a number 
of good photographs of some of the abundant archaeological 
remains which exist in this region and testify to the zeal for 
Buddhism and the high level of civilization attained by this 
attractive people. 

A. m. H. G. Quaritch Waies. 


Jemenica : SprichwOrter und Redensarten aos Zentral- 
Jemen MIT zahlreichen Sack- und Wortererlauter- 
UNGEN. By S. D. F. Goitein. 9J x 6 f, pp. xxiii + 194. 
Leipzig; Kommissionsverlag von Otto Harrassowitz, 
1934. RM. 10. 

This is a collection of Arabic proverbs in use amongst the 
Yemenite Jews, preceded by a grammatical sketch and 
followed by an index of subjects. The number of proverbs 
collected is 1,432, and almost simultaneously there has 
appeared a collection of more than 5,000 Arabic proverbs 
from Palestine (with Arabic and German title-pages, edited 
by M. Thilo, G. Kampffmeyer, and Pastor Sa‘id Abbud, 
Berlin, 1933). The latter work is in the Arabic character; 
Herr Goitein’s is in transliteration; in both the import of 
the proverbs is carefully explained, but Herr Goitein furnishes 
more in the way of illustration. The two collections seem 
very rarely, if ever, to coincide, though parallels to the 
Yemenite proverbs are frequently cited. 

Herr Goitein’s work is of great value owing to the care 
with which the sounds heard are reproduced, rendering it 
important for the study of a little-known dialect, the accuracy 
with which the words employed are interpreted, and the mass 
of information brought to bear upon the matters to which 
the proverbs allude. These, as might be expected, belong to 
almost every variety of human activity, domestic, social, 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, etc. The local colouring 
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wbicli they display is decidedly richer than a similar collection 
of English proverbs would show. Herr Goitein’s book has 
earned warm commendation and gratitude. 

D. S. MAaGOLIOUTH. 

The Reconstruction of Reugious Thought in Islam. 
By Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 9 x 5|, pp. vi + 192. 
London : Oxford University Press : Humphrey Milford, 
1934. Is.Gd. 

The contents of this book scarcely come within the scope 
of the JRAS., since they are partly metaphysical discussions, 
partly devotional meditations on the Qur’an, occasionally 
merging into Islamic propaganda. Its statements both about 
Islam and its Prophet are likely to be new to many followers 
of the system; e.g, that the Prophet of Islam was the first 
critical observer of psychic phenomena, that the birth of 
Islam is the birth of inductive intellect, that the descriptions 
in the Qur’an (of Heaven and Hell) are visual representations 
of an inner fact, i,e. character. Great skill (or may we say 
ingenuity ?) is di.splayed in showing how the Qur’an either 
anticipates or at least contains the germs of ideas which 
we associate with European thinkers: even Einstein must 
look to his laurels, since “ the Qur’an always fixes its gaze 
on the concrete which the theory of Relativity has only recently 
taught modern philosophy to see ”. 

From the Qur’anic law of inheritance which makes the 
share of the male equal to that of two females the superiority 
of the male over the female has been inferred; such an 
assumption would, Sir M. Iqbal observes, be contrary to the 
spirit of Islam. “ The Qur’an says: And for women are 
rights over men similar to those for men over women.” This 
citation is rather disingenuous, since the text adduced (ii, 228) 
not only says nothing of this sort, but distinctly affirms the 
superiority of the males. It can be accurately rendered 
And they (the women) have rights commensurate with their 
duties, and the men (Pickthall) are a degree ab<m them (the 
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women) or (Sale) but the msn ought to have a superiority over 
them. 

The writer’s command of eloquent English is complete, 
and his acquaintance with philosophical literature, both 
European and Asiatic, extraordinarily wide. The form in 
which he reproduces proper names and Arabic words is more 
like what we should expect from an Indian than from an 
EngUsh University Press. 

A . 118 . D. S. Margoliouth. 

Un Document portugais sur la Place de Mazaqan au 
D£bout DU XVIIe SikcLE. Traduction franfaise avec 
introduction et commentaires, par Robert Ricard, 
Directeur d’^tudes h I’lnstitut des Hautes Etudes Maro- 
caines. Publications de la Section historique du Maroc : 
Documents d’histoire et de g^ographie marocaines. 
10 X 6 J-, pp. 81, plan 1. Paris; Paul Geuthner, 1932. 
Frs. 20. 

This is the French translation of the Portuguese text 
descriptive of the fortress of Mazaghan, Algeria, by D. Jorge 
de Mascarenhas, who was kept in prison by corsairs from 
1615 to 1619 and later became Governor of Tanger. His 
biography is given by the author in the introduction. 

The description consists of two parts. The first part, 
which in the author’s opinion was prefixed to the text at 
a later date, gives a short description of the place of Mazaghan, 
its artillery, garrison, ofl&cials and officers, the husbandry 
of its surrounding region, and the fishery of its coast. The 
second part contains the observations {regimento) of Masca- 
renhas on how to war at Mazagan; in three chapters 
(“points”) he imparts interesting details on the tactics 
employed by the inhabitants of Azemmour and the Arab 
nomads of the hinterland in the wars against one another. 

R. Ricard’s French translation is very careful and is 
provided with many notes of topical interest and a seventeenth- 
century plan of Mazaghan. To supplement his work he also 
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appends to it extracts from contemporary and later descrip¬ 
tions of Mazaghan and of the military organization of Tanger 
as well. 

A . 120 . .Joseph de Somooyi. 

Tarikh-i Mupassal-i Iran az IstIla-i Mughul ta Tlani 
Mashrutiyat ; A detailed history of Iran from the Mongol 
Conquest to the Proclamation of the Constitution. In 
four volumes. Vol. I: From the Invasion of Chingiz to 
the Rise of the Timurid Empire. By Abbas Iqbal. 
9} X pp. 636, map 1, ills. 21. Tihran : Majlis Press, 
a.h.s. 1312/a.d. 1934. 

A comprehensive and detailed history of Muslim Persia 
has long been desired by those who deal with historical texts 
relating to the country. In the course of their reading they 
are constantly confronted by the names of numerous 
personages and d)mastic8 who have played their part in 
the complex story of the Persian people and have then dis¬ 
appeared leaving some trace, whether great or small, of the 
activities which brought them a claim to be mentioned. 
But to give a complete and ordered picture of all these 
activities requires the literary and historical power of another 
Gibbon and, even more, a mass of fresh materials to repair 
the gaps in our knowledge. It is not obvious in the present 
work that these requirements have been fulfilled. Details 
there are in plenty and the encyclopaedic quantity of them 
has a value of its own, taken in conjunction with a good 
index. It is difficult, however, to make out the wood for the 
trees, and the difficulty is not lessened by the numerous 
quotations from ordinarily available historical texts. It is 
to the credit of the author that except for occasional lapses 
into the more florid style induced by his reading of the 
Mongol historians his language is simple and straightforward, 
so that the reading, if dull, is at any rate not hampered by 
doubts about the sense. A long chapter in the book is devoted 
to the literary history of the period and a brief and not very 
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satisfactory account is given of the arts, sciences, and crafts 
encouraged by the Mongols. At the end of the book there 
appears a map, which, to Western eyes at any rate, would 
appear to be of small value. 

A . 142 . R. Levy. 


Tughluq-nama, by Amir Khu.sraw of Dihli. Edited by 
S. Hashimi Faridabadi. 10 x 7, pp. 151. Awrangabad : 
Persia MSS. Society, 1933. Rs. 4. 

This hitherto unpublished work of Amir Khusraw has been 
printed under the auspices of a Hyderabad (Deccan) society 
whose commendable object is the production of Persian works 
still in manuscript. The work is a imthnawl poem having 
for its basis events in the life of Tughluq-shah I, Sultan of 
Dihli, and, like most such compositions, is interspersed with 
a number of illustrative anecdotes. It was composed towards 
the end of the poet’s life and would appear not to have been 
amongst his most inspired works. The editing provides a 
readable text—which is perhaps more than can be said (in 
another sense) of the printing—but it has unfortunately been 
based upon an incomplete manuscript, believed unique, and 
there are about eighty lines lacking, a large section being 
at the end. A long introduction in Urdu gives an account 
of the poet's life and works. 

A . 127 . R- Levy. 

The Portuguese Pioneers. By Edgar Prestage. The 
Pioneer Histories. 8| x 5J, pp. xiv + 352, maps 4. 
London; A. & C. Black, 1933. 15s. 

Professor Prestage gives us in readable form the fascinating, 
but necessarily incomplete, story of the explorations which 
at last brought the Portuguese to India as well as America. 
That the story is incomplete is due mainly to the policy of 
secrecy pursued at the time, but hopes are held out that some 
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of the gaps may be filled in fipom sources as yet imperfectly 
explored. At some future time, then, the book may need 
some additions or corrections, but for the present it can be 
recommended as giving all that is known. It is also accurate 
in detail; in fact, the only slip I have noted is the description 
(p. 266) of cloves and nutmegs as products of India. The 
concluding chapter gives many interesting details of the 
equipment by means of which such great results were obtained. 
There is a good index of persons and places, but some readers 
will regret the omission from it of many commodities ; 
pepper, for instance, deserved a place. 

A. 237. W. H. Moreland. 

SiNO-PORTUGUESE TrADE FROM 1514 TO 1644. By T’ieN'TS^ 

Chang. 10 x 6J, pp. viii + 157. Leyden : late E. J. 

BriU, 1934. 

After an introductory chapter on the early maritime trade 
of China, the author examines in detail the commercial rela¬ 
tions between the Chinese and the Portuguese, two nations 
singularly ill-fitted to understand each other. The value of 
his work lies in the correlation of Chinese, Portuguese, and 
Dutch sources, which, taken together, suffice to give a 
reasonably continuous account of affairs at Macao and Canton, 
though the absence of statistical material renders quantitative 
treatment impossible. I have noticed no serious errors. 
Misprints are somewhat numerous, but nearly all of them are 
too obvious to mislead. 

A. US. W. H. Moreland. 


Il Poema della Creazione {enuma eJU). By G. Furlani. 

Several translations of the Babylonian Ejnc of Creation 
have come out in the last few years, and it may be assumed 
that, with recent additions, to the text itself, as much is known 
about it as the present state of our enlightenment permits. 
The time, therefore, is well calculated for the appearance 
of an Italian version which has been wanting hitherto, both 
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for the use of students in Italy, and also for tlie contributions 
which so well-informed an editor as Dr. Furlani is able to 
bring to the general understanding of the poem. Not until 
p. 39, however, does he reveal the intento storico-rdigioso as 
alone inspiring his work, rather than any idea of making a 
new advance on the philological side. With this purpose he 
has written a fairly long introduction, and the translation 
is accompanied by somewhat copious notes, chiefly of an 
explanatory nature, in accordance with the aim of the book. 
The introduction treats of the date of the poem’s composition, 
its possible sources, astrological element, moral interpretation, 
literary qualities, and influence upon the native art. Most 
of these questions, as Dr. Furlani is constrained to admit, 
are not susceptible of very clear answers, and some of them, 
such as that of possible sources and the hypothesis of a moral 
interpretation, are perhaps hardly worth discussion, As to 
representations in art, the author seems to go farther in the 
interpretation of certain Assyrian cylinder-seals in this sense 
than others would be inclined to allow, but it is not always 
certain which class of scenes he has in mind. Many readers 
will surely be surprised to find him reviving the notion that 
the well-known Assyrian reliefs of a winged god in conflict 
with a monster represent Marduk and Tiamat, an opinion 
which one had supposed to be generally discarded. The forms 
Nin-igi-azag and Tiihu have also been noted as not in con¬ 
formity with present usage. 

A. 146. C. J. GaDD. 

Le Temple d’Edfou. By Emile Chassinat. M4moires 
de la Mission arch^ologique franpaise au Caire. 13f X 9f. 
Tome huiti^me, pp. xvi -f- 299 ; tome onzieme, pp. xvi 
-f 10, pis. ccxiii-cccxxii; tome douzi4me, pp. vii -}- 9, 
pis. cccxxiii-ccccxxxiii. Cairo ; Imprimerie de I’lnstitut 
franpais d’Archeologie orientale, 1933-4. 

With the issue of these three volumes of the M^moires 
M. Chassinat completes the texts from the temple of Edfu 
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and commences the photographic plates, which cannot be 
spoken of too highly, and will form a very valuable addition 
to the hitherto published pictures of Ptolemaic art, so many 
of which consist merely of hand-copied sketches, giving but 
a vague notion of it to those who have not been so fortunate 
as to study the originals. Mistakes indeed have sometimes 
found their way into print, and M. Chassinat is therefore 
much concerned, in the introduction to his eleventh volume, 
to correct these misapprehensions, and to state something in 
addition of the history of Ptolemaic art. This owes its best 
qualities to the art of the Saite period, of which it is a con¬ 
tinuation, so that it is at its best at the commencement, 
before outside influence made itself felt. Some of the reliefs 
here photographed go back to the time of Ptolemy IV, and 
show us some of the best works of the period, in which the 
survival of the old traditions is still clearly discernible, for 
example the relief from the second Hypostyle Hall 
(pi. ccclxxx) representing the transport of the sacred 
barque of Hathor—“ incontestablement Toeuvre la plus par- 
faite de temple.” When we remember that the reliefs were 
painted and that we are now looking, so to speak, only at 
the empty shells, we may be inclined to call for a mitigation 
of the scorn with which Ptolemaic art has hitherto been 
regarded. It should be ohserved, however, that in the repre¬ 
sentation just mentioned, the Pharaoh standing before the 
barque has a left hand on the right arm, while that on the 
left arm is in an impossible position. This is indeed a common 
fault: the Ptolemaic sculptor was less concerned with the 
correct representation of the human body than with details 
of costume and of cult, and it is in the recording of 
these that the value of the present series of photographs 
lies. 

Ptolemaic art declined after Euergetes II, becoming ex¬ 
tinguished in complete mediocrity by the time of Neos 
Dionysos. M. Chassinat thinks this may have been due to 
the delegation of the temple adornment to inferior craftsmen, 
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the better ones having been called away in consequence of 
increased building activity elsewhere. 

The texts at this point suffer likewise, and are corrupt to 
the point of unintelligibility. It is a pity that they are printed 
in type, so that the interesting Ptolemaic epigraphy cannot 
be studied without recourse to the photographic plates. For 
the restoration of lacunae hand-copies are necessary, since 
the photographs cannot always show the true outlines. 

A. 147,206. M. F. Laming Macadam. 


Medamoud. By F. Bisson de la Roque. Fouilles de ITn- 
stitut fran 5 ais d’Archeologie orientale du Caire. Rapports 
prdliminaires. Tome neuviemc, troisi^me partie. 13 x 10, 
pp. 91, pis. 7, figs. 55. Lc Caire : Imprimerie de I’lnstitut 
fran§ais d’Archeologie orientale, 1933. 

The excavations of the I.F.A.O. at Medamut under the 
direction of M. F. Bisson de la Roque during the season 1931-2 
have revealed an avenue of sphinxes leading from the sacred 
enclosure of the temple to a quay, beside which once flowed 
a canal joining Medamut to Karnak. This quay is only a 
platform ; the real quay should be found below it, but has 
not yet been revealed owing to the presence of a cultivated 
field which prevents further excavation. The existence of 
later canals is proved by deposits of black mud and yellow 
clay, and a canal still passes a little further west. A deep 
sounding with the aid of a pump would be necessary to bring 
up traces of the original canal. A long wall continues the 
line of the south side of the quay for some distance, and 
may perhaps mark the bank of a later canal. Upon the top 
of this wall was found a coin of Constantine, and this is taken 
to be a proof that the wall is posterior to Constantine, which 
seems a singular assumption. Even if other evidence points 
in this direction, the presence of the coin itself proves nothing : 
the opposite deduction seems equally possible. 

The sphinxes along the avenue have for the most part been 
mutilated by the Copts, the heads being broken off and the 
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bodies ove^umed. Damage bad also been caused by the 
roots of palm trees, a grove of which had to be removed 
before the excavation could take place. One sphinx has 
been reconstructed in the Museum of the Louvre (pi. ii), 
and this is typical of the rest. The style shows nothing which 
would admit of a date anterior to the Ptolemaic period. 

There are traces of another Ptolemaic temple, the founda¬ 
tions now having been identified, containing deposits with the 
name Ptolemaios. 

Some remains of a Coptic church outside and to the left 
of the gate of Tiberius have come to light, part of the sur¬ 
rounding enclosure of which had been discovered two years 
previously. A suggested restoration has been made and the 
church dated to the seventh century. It is discussed at length 
by the Rev. Father L. H. Vincent (p. 20). 

A point of interest is the identification of the hdm of 
Medamut with the KtpafiiK-q of the Greek inscription of 
Cornelius Gallus {Cairo Cal. Gk. Inscrr., No. 9295). This was 
shown by a sounding into the kdm, which revealed pottery 
kilns of the same type as in Pharaonic times and at the 
present day, and a Greek inscription bearing the name 
KepafiecHrai on a portion of a column. 

A . 149 . M. F. Laming Macadam. 

This Groundwork of Indian History. By S. N. Sen and 
H. C. Raychaudhuri. Third edition. X 5, pp. viii 
-t- 436, maps 8, ills. 58. Calcutta; Chuckervertty, 
Chatterjee and Co., 1934. Rs. 1.12. 

That this outline of Indian history by two competent 
scholars should have reached a third edition in three years 
shows the popularity it has attained. The authors have set 
forth succinctly and in a clear and readable style the most 
important aspects of the . chequered history of the sub-con¬ 
tinent. They have wisely abstained from overcrowding their 
pages with excessive detail and a multiplicity of dates, and 
from pronouncing definite opinions upon many questions that 
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purposes for which it was written. 

A . 1 S 4 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


The Maukharis. By E. A. Fires. Studies m Indian History 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, No. 10. 

X 6^, pp. xviii + 220, ills. 12, map 1, table 1. Madras : 
B. G. Paul and Co.. 1934. 

This volume forms No. 10 of the series of Studies in Indian 
History of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, which has done such useful work under 
the direction of Fr. H. Heras, S. J. The author has here collated 
all the available data—epigraphical, numismatic, and literary 
—respecting the Maukharis. He has made full use of Mr. T. G. 
Aravamuthan’s able thesis {The Kaveri, the Maukharis and 
the Sangam Age) pubhshed in 1925, and of the recently dis¬ 
covered drama Kaumudi-mahotsam, the historical value of 
which was discussed by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in Annals, Bhan- 
darkar O.R.I., xii (1930), and JBORS., xix (1933). Among 
many suggestions made, one may be noted as being of im¬ 
portance for the early history of the Guptas and Maukharis, 
namely, that the Magadha-kula to which King Sundaravarman 
of the Kaumudi-mahotsam belonged was the Maukhari family. 
The reliance placed on the Chandravalli inscription of Mayura- 
4annan as proving that the Maukharis were ruUng in Magadha 
in Mayuraiarman’s time is, however, discounted by the 
imcertainty that attaches to the decipherment of the inscrip¬ 
tion. If Mr. Jayaswal’s reading {JBORS., xix, 220-1) be 
correct, the Maukharis find no mention therein. The fact is, 
that imtil further material be found and the date figures on 
the coins can be interpreted with greater certainty, any 
coimected history of this once important family must be 
largely conjectural. 

A . Z 08 . 


C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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The Bamboo Broom : An introduction to Japanese Haiku. 
By Harold GtOULD Henderson. 8 x 5^, pp. 128. 
London; Kcgan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Ck)., Ltd., 
1934. 4s. 6d. 

This brief introduction to the study of the haihu —despite 
Mr. Henderson’s objections the term “ epigram ”, in its sense 
of a “ short poem treating concisely or pointedly of a single 
thought of event”, seems really as good an English equivalent 
for haiku as any—is on a different plane entirely from Professor 
Basil Hall Chamberlain’s brilliant little essay on the same 
subject; but it contains nevertheless much information useful 
and interesting to the general reader. 

In the first chapter the author discusses some of the more 
salient characteristics of the iiaiku, inter alia its extreme 
brevity and conciseness—seventeen syllables is the orthodox 
length of a haiku poem—the peculiarities of its grammar and 
construction, and its dependence for emphasis on certain 
fixed postpositions, generally of an exclamatory nature; in 
the second he passes in review some of its earliest examples, 
which date back to the thirteenth century; the remaining 
chapters he devotes mainly to the history of the development 
of the haiku under the great masters of the art—Matsuo Basho 
(1644-1694), greatest of them all, Taniguchi Bu8on(1715-1783), 
a painter as well of eminent merit, Kobayashi Issa (1762- 
1826), Masaoka Shiki (1867-1902), and others. 

No serious student would deny the claims of this 
strangely exotic form of poetry to our admiration. Much 
of it is of exquisite beauty, full of delicate fancy and of 
suggestiveness, tinged with the gentle melancholy {mono 
no aware) which is so marked a characteristic of the 
national muse ; but we fail to discover in it that profundity 
of thought which the Japanese commentators claim and 
which, unless we are .mistaken, Mr. Henderson appears 
disposed in some measure to concede. 

The author gives many examples of representative haiku, 
which will help the student to form an opinion of his own; 
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but theie is space to repeat only two, both famous and both 
from the brush of Basho. Here is a description of an autumn 
landscape at eventide which, in its austere simplicity, recalls 
vividly to the mind’s eye a Japanese painted scroll;— 
Rare eda ni 
Karam no tomarikeri 
Aid no hire. 

On a leafless bough 
A crow is sitting ;—autumn. 

Darkening now— 

And here is the second, composed on the battlefield, now 
a lonely moor, where Yoshitsune, the great warrior hero of 
Japan, was slain ;— 

Nmvgusa ya 
Tsuwamonodomo ga 
Yume no ato. 

The summer grasses grow. 

Of mighty warriors’ splendid dreams 
The afterglow. 

The book is very well and clearly printed and free from 
typographical errors. 

A . 177 . H. Parlett. 


A History of Religion. By Herbert H. Gowen. 9x6, 
pp. iv + 698. London; Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1934. 12s. M. 

This one-volume history represents an attempt to relate 
the entire religious story of mankind, from the beginning, 
so far as it is known, up to the present stage of its unfolding. 
It is necessarily limited to a brief survey of each chapter in 
that story, and while it contains much that will be of interest 
to the general reader, the treatment in most cases is hardly 
adequate enough to meet the needs of the specialist. 

The writer deals first with primitive religion among various 
peoples, including the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, as well as 
jua. APRIL 1936. 27 
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those of Asia; then with the state religions of antiquity, 
among them those of the Euphrates Valley, Egjrpt, and Persia. 
He proceeds to give a short account of the religions of the 
Orient, and then traces the story through Judaism to 
Christianity, including a very brief account of Islam, and 
closes with a chapter on the future life. He states frankly 
that the volume is conceived from the Christian point of 
view, and more than a third of the book is concerned with 
the Christian era. 

Of religion as a whole, Dr. Gowen takes the view that man’s 
aspirations shape themselves as a quest for God ; his failures 
to realize fellowship with God beget the sense of sin ; his efforts 
to remedy these failures become creeds and cults, institutions 
and disciplines. So the writer maintains that religion is 
fundamentally one and, historically, is the continuous expres¬ 
sion of our common perplexities, our common problems, and 
our common hopes. 

From Naturalism man derived a conception of the tran¬ 
scendence and immanence of the Divine, and from Spiritism 
his realization of a relation between himself and the Divine. 
From a belief in the universality of life, Animatism, man 
passed to Animism, which recognized not only the presence 
of life, but of a living spirit. Then by way of personification 
man came to polytheism, and thence by slow stages, including 
a belief in dualism and pantheism, he made his way to mono¬ 
theism. Tliis process. Dr. Gowen considers, was hastened by 
the fact that the formation of empires, which included many 
different nationalities, made the need of a unifying principle 
obvious. 

An interesting chapter in the section on state rehgions is 
that dealing with the religions of the Amerindian empires, 
prior to their conquest by Spain in the fifteenth century, which 
included the worship of high gods by human sacrifices, made 
in order that human hearts might be offered to the gods, 
and thereby the vitality and strength of the sun and other 
powers of nature be maintained. 
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The chapters on the religions of India, China, and Japan 
cover too vast a field for treatment to be at all detailed, but, 
within the limi ts possible, they contain much that is suggestive 
and interesting, and the author writes from first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Eastern faiths. 

As the history of religion started beyond the veil which 
hangs over the first awakening of creation into consciousness, 
so the writer, in conclusion, takes his readers to the point 
where the veil conceals creation’s future. In his view, 
Christianity, accepted as the final and universal religion, 
will mean the vindication of man’s religious instinct, existent 
firom the beginning, persistently manifesting itself throughout 
the history of man, and primitive man’s “ first sense of the 
numinous ” will find its justification in the “ perfected work ” 
which makes comprehensible both the Divine transcendence 
and immanence, and its relation to the human soul. 

This book is a contribution to the study of comparative 
religion which will be found of interest and value to the 
reader anxious to find a comprehensive survey of the subject, 
while it also contains suggestive lines of thought which the 
expert might be glad to develop more thoroughly. The index 
is far from complete, and the bibliography is somewhat 
disappointing since it is in the main popular and includes 
no reference to original sources. A number of errors have 
crept in, e.g. on p. 529 “ Ijmah ” for “ Ijma‘ ” and “ Qujas ” 
for “ qiyas ”, and others of a more serious type elsewhere. 
A . 193 . Margaret Smith. 


India. By Ren^: Grousset. Translated from the French by 
Catherine Alison Philips. The Civilizations of the East, 
Vol. II. 9 X 6|, pp. 404, ills. 249. London ; Hamiah 
Hamilton, 1932. 25s. 

This is the second volume of a series of four entitled the 
Civilizations of the East. The work is very fully illustrated, 
and these illustrations are of very great interest. The author 
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commences his work with references to the recently discovered 
remains of early Indian culture at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa. 
The development of Indian art in sculpture, architecture, 
and painting is then pursued through the centuries to com¬ 
paratively recent times, the author’s purview including the 
outlying evidence of Indian culture in farther India and the 
Malay archipelago, Java, and Sumatra. 

The survey is admirably carried out, and though containing 
little that has not already been made public in previous 
works, presents a concise, critical, and well thought out 
summary of the artistic side of Indian civilization as we 
know it in history as well as from the existing magnificent 
remains. The book is well translated and should appeal 
to a wide public. 

As a note of criticism it may be added that the excellent 
illustrations are unfortunately widely separated from the 
letterpress dealing with them, sometimes by as much as 
a hundred pages. This involves constant back references 
by the reader, and forms a blemish on a really attractive 
book. It should have been avoided. 

A . 196 . 11. E. Enthoven. 


Twilight in the Forbidden City. By Sir Reginald John¬ 
stone, with a Preface by the Emperor. x 6^, pp. 486, 
ills. 36. London ; Victor Gollancz, 1934. 18s. 

It is with a sense of relief that one finishes the first chapter 
of this most interesting book, and one starts the next with 
anticipations of satisfaction which are fulfilled. After a hiatus 
of years,here at last is an author writing history with exactitude 
about China. Since the rise of Nationalist China we have 
suffered many books on China vn-itten by visitors to that 
country. Some of these voyagers have been so obviously 
unbalanced or uninformed that one could but sigh over their 
gross errors, such as confusing the Allies of 1860 with those 
of 19001 Others, men of learning and judgment in their ovm 
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lines, have written helpfally and suggestively; bi^t their 
inescapable ignorance of China’s background has limited 
their usefulness. Too ofbea even they have brushed aside 
China’s past as a hindrance and an unnecessary adjunct, 
instead of perceiving it as a root for the present growing stem. 

But here in this book wc have a return to solid matter upon 
which the mind can thankfully bite. It gives a human picture 
of a great web of life in Peking’s palaces. The notes at the 
end of the book afford cynical amusement, for they are 
indeed a warning to the unheedy not to write by hearsay 
alone—even of princes. Chinese readers may not agree with 
Sir Reginald’s leanings, perhaps natural, towards a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy : but they will say that he has interpreted 
aright their traditional ideas on the Throne, and quarried 
profoundly into their philosophy of government, He explains 
much that has happened and which has been somewhat 
incomprehensible to the West. His nurture of his royal 
pupil in the responsibilities of the Princely Man shows 
sympathetic comprehension of China’s political foundations. 
Passing foreign journalists may smile at the Manchoukuo 
declaration that the Government intends to rule by Wang Tao 
—the Kingly Way: but thanks to this book, we can see 
the direct descent of ideas with which China has long been 
imbued. Modem Europe, like the children of Israel, crying for 
strong semi-divine Leaders, though not called “emperors”, 
on whom to shift the stresses of thought and political 
responsibilities, has much in common with Monarchic China. 

In 1919, as all the world knows, Sir Reginald, then Mr. John¬ 
stone, was appointed English tutor to a Boy of 13 in Peking’s 
Forbidden City. He omits to say that he was picked out 
because of his known research into Chinese culture. This 
Boy had been the Infant Emperor of China till his father, 
the Prince Regent, in 1911, abdicated the throne for him 
after the revolution of the preceding October. Sir Reginald 
gives us some valuable chapters leading to this dinouement. 
He attributes the immediate downfall of the Throne to the 
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complacent ignorance and cruel sellisliness of the old Empress 
Dowager—and quite justifiably, in the present reviewer’s 
eyes. She seemed to care nothing that the dynasty might 
end with herself, or that China would be left adrift after her 
passing. Certain foreign ladies were attracted by her studied 
courtesies after the Relief of the Legations. One can but 
comment that their American doyenne was a Christian scientist, 
as one of her compatriots put it, and therefore unable to 
behold ill anywhere. Yet it is instructive to read how Chinese 
officialdom continued to render homage to the Empress 
Dowager, simply because she occupied the sacrosanct throne. 
Even so sagacious and great a scholar-statesman as Weng 
Tung-ho felt reverence, while he saw her foolhardy mistakes. 
Sir Reginald’s explanation is illuminating and should be 
studied. 

Western residents in China have never understood 
why the Allies allowed the Empress Dowager back to 
power in 1901 and did nothing to reinstate the enlightened 
Emperor Kuang Hsii, but left him to his martyrdom. 
This seems one of our blackest misdeeds in the East— 
and, like many of them, one of omission rather than com¬ 
mission. "When she came back from her flight to Shensi, 
her first greeting to Peking was to dismount from her chair 
at the Ch‘ien Mon and offer sacrifices to Kuan-ti, God of War, 
under its rampart! Yet Sir Reginald docs not seem to realize 
that Modern China, and a large number of Westerners, 
remember her misdoings primarily as a warning against tbe 
return of the monarchy. 

Sir Reginald dislikes Yuan Shih-kai and Feng Yu-hsiang; 
and with cause. Yet, as historian, he tries to be fair, and 
says he may be mistaken in his deductions. It would have 
been invaluable to have had Sir John Jordan’s replies con¬ 
cerning Yuan Shih-kai, with whom he had a friendship. 
After all, there was nobody else at the head of the govern¬ 
ment. Sir John was a warm-hearted man with a real affection 
for the Chinese. He was not there as a judge between tbe 
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Chinese, but as one truly desirous to foster friendship between 
East and West. Yuan and he had necessarily to be in consent 
touch. Yuan lived a decent life, by Eastern standards, had 
a mind to learn new ways in moderation, and abided by his 
word to the foreigner—even if, according to Sir Reginald’s 
ideas and Mr. J. 0. P. Bland’s, he betrayed his fellow-Chinese. 

Similarly, Feng Yii-hsiang, who routed the ex-Emperor 
P‘u-yi from the Palace and endangered his life—possibly 
deliberately—has his defenders among the Chinese. They 
talk, as does Sir Reginald, with the greatest indignation of the 
immoral atmosphere of the eunuch-crowded court, and the 
peculations of the Nei Wu Fu, the Palace circle against whose 
financial crookedness and inability Sir Reginald waged brave 
war. True, the young Emperor had dismissed the eunuchs— 
and one. cannot sufficiently admire such courage, which gives 
promise for the future. But Peking doubted if the sweep had 
been as clean as evidently it was. “ The Nei Wu Fu were 
selling all the Palace valuables shamelessly, gluttonously,” 
one Chinese avowed in defence of Feng. ‘‘ It was, also, 
a ridiculous position, having both Emperor and President, a 
shame to any ardent republican like Feng. Lastly, the Palace 
intrigues were a constant thorn in the side to us all, adding 
to our insecurity.” He also defended Feng from the charge 
of “betraying” Wu Pei-fu, when they were allied against 
Chang Tso-lin. Wu, he said, had tried to send Feng to the 
attack round by the Dolonor deserts without commissariat, 
in the hopes of his obliteration 1 

One of the chief attractions of the book is the unconscious 
picture of the author. His single-hearted faithfulness, his 
high-minded devotion, his affectionate nursing and careful 
education of the Boy committed to his charge are beyond 
praise. Here, for that Boy, was one person sans peur et sans 
reproche in that Court upon whom he could lean, and 
in complete trust that his interests would be studied first. 
Sir Reginald set his hand to “ chisel this piece of jade ” with 
a meticulous regard for the greatest traditions of the Chinese 
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nation. It remains for time to prove whether this particular 
piece of jade is strong enough to bear the test of the new 
amazing venture of Manchoukuo. At any rate, since the 
Japanese gave him a generous refuge when he had to flee from 
his Palace, one understands why P‘u-yi has been willing to 
reascend the throne of his earlier forbears under the Japanese 
aegis. 

A . 203 . Dorothea Hosie. 


Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age 
Pottery of Megiddo. By Robert M. Engberg and 
Geoffrey M. Shipton. Oriental Institute of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago : Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza¬ 
tions, No. 10. 9| X 7, pp. xiii -h 91, ills. 25, chart 1. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1934. 7s. 

The Oriental Institute, which in a relatively brief period 
of years has given the world some illuminative volumes 
dealing with the archaeology of Egypt and Asia Minor, has 
fallen behind in the publication of its field work at Megiddo. 
To judge from this welcome brochure, the explanation would 
seem to be the natural desire to publish the results of this well- 
equipped expedition after mature study rather than as 
a prompt but bare record of materials discovered. This is 
a laudable ambition, but it is a moot point whether as a policy 
it is wise or practicable ; it inevitably leads to delay in the 
publication of results, and in this respect the Megiddo 
expedition is noticeably in default. 

This preliminary comment does not reflect upon the merits 
of this monograph, which is a definite contribution to know¬ 
ledge. It deals with a series of stratified pottery and flint 
deposits, found chiefly on the eastern slopes of the mound 
upon which Megiddo stands, a place used freely as a necropolis 
for the town above and also from time to time as a dwelling 
site. The exposition is painstaking and well illustrated, and 
the stratifications are made doubly clear by a well conceived 
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folding chart. All the dcpoaits are very early, and lihey fill 
a big gap in our knowledge of what has hitherto been called, 
for harmony of nomenclature, the “ Early Bronze Age ”, 
though bronze was apparently one of the rarest of its products. 
Seven distinct “ stages ” are noted; the latest of them links 
with Dr. Albright’s level J at Tell Beit Mersem, and 
Mr. FitzGerald’s Level XI at Bethshan, and is more fully 
represented by Tomb A, with its 600 specimens, at Jericho. It 
is apparently contemporary with the twelfth dynasty and 
falls approximately about 2000 B.c. Lower stages introduce 
among other highly instructive ceramic wares the large 
fithn of which a remarkable series has been found in parallel 
levels by Mr. Dunand at Byblos. Stage IV, half-way down 
the scale, shows the maximum frequency of flint implements, 
all of which are regarded as “ Canaanean ” in type, not widely 
separated but at the same time not clearly developed from the 
Natufian. 

In the lowest stages of the eeramic specimens the authors 
adduce comparisons from Egypt of predynastic times, from 
Asia Minor, Malta, and elsewhere, observations which not only 
attest their range of study but give a clear indication of the 
widem'ng field of archaeological research which is being opened 
out by the excavations proceeding in Palestine. The lowest 
stages are assigned to the fourth millennium B.C., and when 
we reflect that Mr. FitzGerald’s soundings at Bethshan 
have disclosed three still earlier culture-levels before reaching 
the original surface of the ground, we realize what an immense 
and fruitful task awaits future excavators. Slowly but surely 
the day is approaching when the culture relations of the Near 
East in the days of the great Sargon will become as clear as 
are now those of the Egyptian Empire. 

The fact that Mr. FitzGerald found a copper implement in 
Level XVI at Bethshan, which culturally seems to precede 
the lowest of the stages at Megiddo, calls for a breathing space 
before deciding upon the precise relevance of such special 
terms as chalcolithic and aeneolithic. Let us just collect and 
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classify the materials under a provisional terminology. 
In this respect our authors might have found perhaps a happier 
series of expressions for their classification of the pottery; 
terms like ‘‘ string cut bowls ”, “ high bowls ”, and “ carinated 
bowls” are not mutually exclusive. It is very desirable, at 
the outset of a new inquiry, to select terms which others will 
readily adopt in their classification. None the less, the authors 
have earned a vote of thanks from all fellow-students of 
these matters. 

A. zoo. J. Garstanq. 


The Crusabe of Nicopolis. By A. vS, Atiya. x 5, pp. xii 

-H 2fl4, maps 3. London: Methuen and Co., 1934. 10s. fid. 

This books deals with the last episode in the long history 
of the Crusades. The Crusade of Nicopolis took place in 
A.D. 1396. During the fourteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks had been advancing into Europe. Under Bayezid 
(Abu Yazid b. Uthman) they had conquered Bulgaria and 
other provinces and were beginning to threaten Hungary, 
The Eastern Empire was too weak to offer effective resistance 
and in 1395 Constantinople was besieged. The efforts made 
by the King of Hungary, Sigismund, to check the Turkish 
advance were hindered by his own unpopularity and by the 
fact that it was actually easier for the “ schismatic ” Christians 
of Eastern Europe to live under Turkish than under Catholic 
rulers. 

Sigismund looked for help to Western Europe, where the 
unusual state of tranquillity made it a favourable moment 
for the preaching of a crusade. The crusading ideal, vigorously 
propagated by authors and pilgrim preachers, still made 
a strong appeal, and when in 1394 the Pope proclaimed 
a crusade against the Turks there was a widespread response. 
Extravagant preparations were made, and in 1396 there 
gathered in Buda an army drawn from France, Burgundy, 
England, Germany, and other places, besides a strong con- 
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tingent of Kniglits of St. John from Rhodes. Together with 
Sigismimd and the Hungarian army, they marched do^ the 
Danube as far as the ancient city of Nicopolis, then held by 
the Turks. They were still besieging it when Bayezid arrived. 
The heterogeneous forces of the West lacked the unity, 
discipline, and able leadership which characterized the Turks, 
and in the battle that followed the latter inflicted a shattering 
defeat upon them. The captured leaders were finally ransomed 
for an enormous sum, Bayezid having put his price up as 
a result of the rich presents brought to him by the envoys. 
Thus ended the last united effort of Christendom against the 
Turks. 

Mr. Atiya deals thoroughly with every aspect of the Crusade, 
and his work is based on an examination of the many and 
sometimes conflicting contemporary sources. He devotes one 
chapter to the propagandist literature for the Crusades, and 
especially the works of the pilgrim and dreamer Philippe de. 
Mdzi^res. He promises to deal more fully with this interesting 
subject in a later work. He also refers to the anti-crusading 
propaganda of Wycliffe and other reformers. After the 
Crusade of Nicopolis, Philippe de Mezieres was “ a forlorn 
voice in a world of change ”. The crusading ideal had spent 
itself, and universal action had become impossible in face of 
the budding nationalism which was to dominate the new age. 

It is a pity that, for one who is plunging the majority of 
his readers into an unfamiliar period, Mr. Atiya presupposes 
in them so much knowledge or ability to grasp the significance 
of unfamiliar names. Such a book might well be readable for 
a wider and less specialized circle. It is intended to be “ the 
final chapter of a projected history of the crusade in the later 
Middle Ages ”, and we look forward to the completion of the 
larger work. 


A. 214. 


C. Waddy. 
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Bibhooraphie Bouddhiqde, IV-V, Mai, 1931-33. With 
Retrospective of L’oeuvre de M. le Prof. Paul Pelliot. 
Par Marcelle Lalou. 11 x 8, pp. x + 150. Paris : 
Librairie d’Amerique et d’Orient, 1934. 

Since the pleasant task fell to me of reviewing Parts I and II 
of this timely and efficient compilation in the Journal for 
1932, there has appeared, beside this, the latest issue to date. 
Part III, which brought pertinent material up to May, 
1931. In this Mr. A. J. Bernet Kempers contributed a 
“ retrospect ” of the work of Professor J. Ph. Vogel from 1902 
till 1928. Neither of the looking-backs, I need not say, implies 
a “ Here endeth ” to the work, even- here below, of these 
eminent scholars. That of the latter, M. Pelliot, finds later 
mention some fourteen times; that of the former is past 
counting up. And long may both so fare further ! 

I need not here repeat what I have said in exposition and 
appreciation of the excellent style and system in the 
BibHographie ; the excellence is fully maintained. It is neither 
possible nor desirable here to touch on any catalogued item. 
The outstanding impression left by a purview is the great 
expansion of scope attained by the word “ Bouddhique ”, 
whereby the whole field of both Indology and Sinology is 
swept into this wider range of that wondrous phenomenon, 
a world-religion. Decadent, hybridized as this is in all its 
forms, the great and manifold works wrought by man under 
its name are yielding a harvest that is more to be called 
beginning than exhaustion. For this purview once more our 
thanks to the founder, Jean Przyluski. 

A . 228 . C. A. F. Rhys Da\7D3. 

OR Katyayanasmrti on Vyava- 
HARA (Law and Procedure). Text (reconstructed), 
translation, notes, and introduction by P. V. Kane, 
M.A., D.M. 10 X 6f j pp. xlii -1- 373. Bombay, 1933. Rs. 4. 

This is an attempt to reconstruct the lost Katyayanasmrti 
by assembling the quotations from it existing in later legal 
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aathtHS. Such attempts have been made before, but this is 
by far the most complete ; though, according to Mr. Kane’s 
own modest estimate, the portion which he has succeeded in 
recovering is probably less than two-thirds of the whole. 
That there are considerable gaps in the smrti is obvious; 
and if Mr. Kane be right in assigning to Katyayana a date 
near the end of the smHi period there must be further missing 
verses. The rules on inheritance to males, for instance, fail 
altogether to mention the samanodaka and the bandhu, 
or even the gotrdja sapinda as such: can this possibly be later 
than Yagnavalkya ? Whatever we may think of Mr. Kane’s 
incursions into the realm of comparative law, his consummate 
knowledge both of the Shastric literature and of the modem 
Indian law are apparent on every page. 
m. S. Vesey-FitzGebald. 


Iraq. Vol. I, Part 1, April, 1934, published by the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial). 
11J X 8, pp. Ill, pis. 14, figs. 2. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 18s. net. 

The British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell 
Memorial) has started the publication of a journal, to be issued 
half-yearly, of archaeological studies referring to the valley of 
the Euphrates and Tigris and the adjacent regions, filling a gap 
in the archaeological periodical publications dedicated to 
Oriental archaeology and written in the English language. 
In April last the first number came forth, containing not 
less than eight articles about Sumerian archaeology, sites of 
excavations, ceramics of Southern Babylonia, Parthic 
archaeology, Sumerian and Babylonian religion, and Islamic 
architecture. Contributors to that issue have been Frankfort, 
Harden, Gadd, Andrae, Jordan, van Buren, Furlani, Campbell 
Thompson, and Creswell. The volume is introduced by a few 
lines from the pen of Gertrude Bell on architecture and 
archaeology. The editorial work has been done mainly by 
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Sidney Smith, of the British Museum. The name of the editor 
is a warrant that the following issues of Iraq will maintain 
the high scientific standard of the first. 

A . 235 . Giuseppe Furi.ani. 


Encyclopjedia Mundabica. By Rev. J. Hoffmann, S.J., 
in collaboration with Rev. A. Van Emelen, S.J. 
Vols. V-VII. 

The first four volumes of this Encyclopsedia have already 
been reviewed in this journal.* Volumes V-VII follow the 
same lines and maintain the high standard of the earlier 
volumes, but the lamented death of the Rev. John Hoffmann, 
S.J., has left the Rev. Arthur V. Emelen, S.J., with a very 
heavy burden. 

The MumJa country is roughly divided into three parts. 
The middle part is known as the Hasada country, the western 
part as the Naguri country, and the eastern part as the Punch 
Pargams. It is in the middle part known as the Hasada country 
that the Mundas appear to have been least affected by outside 
influences. In the Naguri area, their culture has been modified 
by that of the Dravidian Oraons; and in the Punch Pargand 
country by Hindu ideas. 

The authors have practically confined their researches to 
the Mundas of the central area. Some references have been 
made to variations of custom or speech in the Naguri area, 
but few, if any, to those of the Punch Pargand Mundas. 

Some philological inaccuracies appear to have crept in. 
Thus, on page 1911, the word Indi is derived by the authors 
from the Arabic id, a festival. But the word is in reality 
merely a corruption of the Sanskrit Indra ; the festival is in 
honour of the Vedic Hindu god Indra, and not of the 
Mahomedan festival of Id. Similarly, at page 1382, Gara is 
given as a Hasada Mupda word and is explained as “ a punish¬ 
ment inflicted or threatened here on earth by Singbonga for a 
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more or less public and extraordinary fault The word is, 
however, merely the Mupda’s mispronunciation of the Sanskrit 
(also Hindi) Graha (a “ planet” and also “ the inauspicious 
influence of an evil planet ”), and the expression Gara 
which the authors explain as “ to free oneself of a punishment 
inflicted at the hands of Singbonga ” is really a Hindi (Saddni) 
expression, meaning “ to neutralize the evil influence of an 
inauspicious planet Again, though the substantive word ji, 
life or soul, is correctly shown as derived from Hindi ji, to live, 
(p. 2063), its adjectival form^wi meaning ” living ” is derived 
by the authors from “Arabic jihd, struggle, diligence”. 
Possibly the authors merely meant to cite an analogous word 
in another language. 

The authors call theMuruJa language a Mon-Khmer language 
(pp. 1764, 1816), and the Munda people a Mon-Khmer people 
(pp. 1817, 2333), but in India proper it is only the Khasis of 
Assam who speak a “ Mon-Khmer ” tongue, and racially they 
are a Mongoloid and not a pre-Dravidian people. The Mupda 
languages, though belonging to the Austro-Asiatic linguistic 
family, cannot be included in the Mon-Khmer group. 

Although some statements may ba incomplete or even in¬ 
accurate, the ethnographical data that the authors have 
embodied in the book are very valuable. But the statement 
(p. 2431) that “ It cannot be said that the Munda clans ever 
were totemic ”, is inexplicable. The authors themselves 
supply sufficient data (pp. 2406-2431) to prove the undoubted 
totemic basis of the Mupfla social organization and the existence 
of totemic beliefs and usages even among present-day Mundas. 

Some of the speculations regarding prehistory and identifica¬ 
tions of traditional names of peoples can hardly be supported. 
Thus at pages 1822-4 the authors refer to a Munda tradition 
about a people named the Asuras and their companions, 
the Tirkis, as having occupied the Munda country before the 
Mundas and as having been expelled by the latter, and say 
that the Asuras are “a Santali tribe still extant ”, while the 
Tirkis, we are told, are identified by “ the Mundas around 
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Sarwada with the Mahomedans {Turku) and relate that in 
the days of Muhammad Grori (Ghori), a body of Mahomedans 
came to attack the Mundas and defeated them ” ; the wives 
of the Asuras are said to have worn ornaments “ which have 
been unearthed, [and are] so huge that no woman nowadays 
could wear them Now, the prehistoric Asuras would appear 
from their remains (a number of which have been unearthed 
and stocked by the present writer in the Patna Museum) 
to have been a people who had acquired a considerable copper- 
age culture, and the ornaments are no larger than those worn 
by Munda women at the present day. (See Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Eesearch Society, September, 1922, pp. 393-416.) 
The identification of the Tirkis with the Mahomedans of 
the time of Muhammad Ghori is as fanciful as their 
identification by some Mupdas with the ancestors of the 
Europeans. The authors’ criticisms of previous writers are 
often unjustified. 

On the whole, however, the work is one of outstanding 
merit. One has only to regret that the printing and get-up- 
are not worthy of the high value of the publication. 

A . 2ti . S. C. Roy. 

Far-off Things : treating of the history, aborigines, 
MYTHS AND JUNGLE MYSTERIES OF CeYLON. By R. L. 
Spittel. X 5J, pp. XV + 331^ "pis. 43 (including 
2 maps), ills. 19 (I plan). Ceylon : The Colombo Apothe¬ 
caries Co., Ltd., 1933. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Spittel has brought out another descriptive book 
on the life of the inland people of Ceylon. Far-off Things 
is a series of essays on a variety of subjects which are of 
immense interest to the anthropologist. The author records 
his personal observations, without claiming to be a judge of 
his facts. He collates all the information of other observers, 
and gives with it his own account in simple and dehghtful 
English. This method of approach is of great value. For 
instance, he gives all the relevant traditions and opinions 
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regarding the “ Devil-Bird ”, Kataragama, Snakes, fete., and 
records his own observations without any pretence to finality. 

The first two historical chapters, dealing with the varving 
fortunes of the island people, are not of much value to the 
critical student; but the author’s intimate knowledge of the 
Veddas enables him to describe the habits of their daily 
life, and the superstitions to which they are a prey, with the 
same charm and delightful ease as in his previous work, 
Wild Ceylon. The poignant tale of Kaira and Hudi, and the 
story of Bandua’s vengeance, are examples of the habits of 
the inland people; and none is more competent than the 
author to observe and narrate in proper perspective their 
habits and customs. His first-hand accounts of fire-walking 
and other gruesome spectacles described in p. 316 seq. will 
interest even those who are sceptical in regard to these strange 
and abnormal phenomena. 

Far-off Things is decidedly a great contribution to the study 
of Man and his habits. 

A . 73 . M. D. Ratnasuriya. 

The Handbook op Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Third 
edition. 5] x 4^, pp. xvi + 549, pi. 1, map 1. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1934. 16s. 

A handy and useful volume of reference ; an up-to-date 
encyclopsedia of facts and statistics relating to the country 
on both sides of the Jordan for the use of officials and others, 
as well as a guide and handbook containing much that is 
useful and instructive for the intelligent traveller. The 
Notes by Road and Rail are clear and gripping. A good 
index and easily read map complete the varied fare which is 
served in that easily assimilated style of which the authors 
are masters. 

A . 288 . 

Rock Pictures. {Journ. of the African Society, Oct., 1934.) 

By A. E. Robinson. 

The difference in technique, especially that of the engraved 
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and percussion tjrpes, is fully explained and illustrated in 
this pamphlet. Most percussion types are not prehistoric. 

A . 313 . 


Ancient India and Indian Civilization. By P. Masson- 
OuRSEL, H. Willman-Gbabowska, and Philippe Stern. 
English edition. X 6^, pp. xxiv + 435, maps 5, 
pis. 16, ills. 24. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1934. 21s. 

This precisely arranged book is very well produced, while 
the names on the title page are sufficient guarantee for the 
matter so clearly translated. The original, in French, was 
reviewed in these pages. See JRAS., April, 1934, p. 366. 

A . 32S . 


Religion ; The Journal of Transactions op the Society 
FOR Promoting the Study of Religions. 

The Journal of Transactions has now clothed itself in a 
new garb of red and changed its style as above. The new 
title began with the number for June, 1934, and the new 
colours with January, 1935. The latter contains a very 
illuminating set of lectures on certain schisms affecting 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity which well repay perusal. 

The Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological 
Society. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1984. 9| X 6, pp. 32 
+ vi, London : James Clarke and Co. Edinburgh : 
W. F. Henderson, 1934 . 3s. 

The President and Council of the Scottish Anthropological 
Society are heartily to be congratulated upon the production 
and contents of the opening number of the new venture. But 
much more so upon the foundation of the Scottish Institute 
of Anthropology which is announced in the preface. 

Dr. C. B. Lewis begins the Journal with an interesting theme. 
The origin of the old Troubadours’ love of a lady of high degree 
whom they might only worship from afar. He traces it back 
through the centuries to a cult of the Mighty Earth Mother. 
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There seems no doubt that the pure love of an ideal is at the 
back of the consciousness of Everyman and has its origin in 
the spiritual side of his complex nature. 

Ed. 

CoBRECTION 

In the review of Die Chronik des Ibn Ijas on p. 200 of 
the January number I was mistaken in thinking that the 
editors had postponed publication of the supplement to the 
lacuna in the Cairene edition covering the period a.h. 906 to 
922. This had in fact been published in 1931. I tender my 
sincere apologies to the editors for this unmerited criticism. 

D. S. Mabgoliouth. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes:— 

Essays in Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 

London : Luzac and Co., 1933. 

The Sacred Heart. The Sacred Heart Middle School. 
Canton, 1933. 

Das Chinesische Schattentheater. By Georg Jacob 
and Hans Jensen. Stuttgart, 1933. 

Eine indische TragOdie ? By Herman Weller. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933. 

(Euvres m^dicales d’Alexandre de Tralles. By Dr. F. 

Brunet. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London; Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 

Stories of the Holy Fathers. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 

London : Humphrey Milford, 1934. 

Title Index to the Ssu k’u Ch’uan Shu. Compiled by 
P. Y. Yu. Peiping: The French Book Store, 1934. 
Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village. By M. L. 
Darling. London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Ernest A. Wallis Budge 

All Oriental scholars must bave read with deep regret the 
announcement a short while ago of the death, at the age of 
77, of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, the eminent Egyptologist, who 
from 1893 to 1924 was Keeper of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Sir Ernest’s 
treatises upon Egyptological subjects are more numerous 
and cover more ground than those of any other English 
authority, and, after a brief notice of the principal events of 
his career, it is upon them especially and their significance 
that the present witer wishes to dwell. 

Ernest Alfred Thompson Wallis Budge found his interest 
in Oriental languages awakened at an early age, while he was 
yet at school, and, with the help and advice of the Orientalist 
Charles Seager, he proceeded from the study of Hebrew to 
that of cuneiform. His work in this direction led eventually 
to his introduction to Samuel Birch and George Smith of 
the British Museum, and his first publication, Assyrian 
Incantations, appeared in 1878, actually before he went up to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. After a distinguished University 
career which culminated in his gaining the Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
Scholarship, he was appointed an Assistant to the Eg 3 q)tian 
and Assyrian Department of the British Museum, being made 
Keeper in 1893 at the early age of 36. He married in 1883 
Dora Helen, daughter of the Rev. Titus Emerson, Rector of 
Allendale. In 1920 Budge was knighted, and in October of the 
year 1926, two years after his retirement, Lady Budge died. 

Such is a bare account of the life of this remarkable scholar, 
and, if full justice were to be done to his achievements, equal 
space should be devoted to his adventurous travels in the 
East, which enriched the Museum with some of its most 
priceless treasures, and to his amazing linguistic ability which 
enabled him to edit and. publish texts not only in Egyptian 
and Assjurian, but also in Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. But 
it is his works dealing with ancient Egypt, on which the greater 
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part of his life was spent, that chiefly concern the present 
writer, who is numbered among those younger students who 
owe them an incalculable debt. The ofihcial publications of the 
Museum issued \mder his direction put within the reach of 
scholars some of the most important manuscripts, both 
religious and secular, which the Egyptians have bequeathed 
to us. One need only mention the papyri of Ani, Hunefer, 
Anhai, Amenemope, and Nes-min to suggest the wealth of 
his contribution in this direction. 

In his private time he wrote prolifically on the history, 
social life, and religion of the ancient Egyptians, but it was 
the last mentioned subject, the religion, that was nearest his 
heart. His Hiitory of Egypt, in eight volumes, published in 
1902, and the companion volumes of the series entitled 
Books on Egypt and Cluddea successfully carried out the plan 
of presenting, in a scholarly and readable fashion, the results 
of a century of Egyptology at a price within the reach of 
all. Herein perhaps lay his greatest service to his subject, 
for in the library of books which were the work of his pen he 
made avaUable in a handy usable form material which hitherto 
had been confined to more inaccessible works, mostly written 
in foreign languages. His valuable edition of the Book of the 
Dead (1898), in three volumes, consisting of text, translation, 
and vocabulary, still stands, for all general purposes, 
unsuperseded, as also does his Egyptian Heaven and Hell 
(1905), which, admirably edited and arranged, reduces to 
three volumes (in the new reprint, to one volume) the scattered 
material from the royal tombs of Thebes and the coffin of 
Seti I. Of equal value are the best known of his more general 
books, to the preparation of which went a deep knowledge of 
the work of the earlier Egyptologists, work too often neglected 
by the younger students of to-day. The Gods of the Egyptians 
(1904) is a storehouse of information concerning the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (1911) 
collects a mass of material concerning that god which no other 
single work contains. But Budge’s genius in this direction is 
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exemplified most of all by The Mummy which, in its revised 
and enlarged edition (1925), should be considered a classic 
of its Idnd. Between the covers of this book is included all, 
so to speak, that the general reader would wish to know 
about ancient Egypt, and a good deal more that the serious 
student might profitably take to heart. As a manual of 
funerary archaeology it has no equal. The same genius is 
shown in Budge’s Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections 
in the British Museum (1909), which must have stimulated 
the interest of hundreds of visitors to the Museum and which 
was, in the case of the present writer, the first Egyptological 
book he ever possessed. There remain to be mentioned his 
big Egyptian Dictionary, an amazing product for a single 
scholar, which is the only one of its kind existing in the 
English language, and his last book, From Fetish to God in 
Ancient Egypt, which appeared only a few weeks before his 
death. In the latter work he takes us once more over the whole 
field of Egyptian mythology and, as the last representative 
of the older generation of scholars, unmoved by the changing 
fashions of modern opinion, bids us consider afresh the beliefs 
of ancient Egypt. It is a fitting close to a great career, and if 
the present writer has succeeded in presenting, however 
briefly, that side of it for which he personally feels most 
grateful, he is content. 

9. Alan W. Shorter, i 

Correction to the Calculated Astronomical Length of 
the Lunar Month in Babylonia 

A serious mathematical error in the reduction of the length 
of the lunar month byB.-.hv’ -'v-- ..--r— Cidenas was 

published in my , .» ■ . Lectures, p. 

11. Cidenas gives ' >■■■■■: :..i- ■■■ of the lunar 

month. This should be reduced to 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, 3‘3204 seconds. 3J seconds in my book is almost 
minutely right; either by printer’s error or my own “ twelve 
hours ” were omitted. , This is a serious mathematical error for 
those who may use my figures in time reckoning and I trust that 
this correction will receive attention by the readers of my book. 

S. H. Lanodon. 
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Extract from The Times, Tuesday, January 8,1935 :~ 

Proposed Museum of Asiatic Art 

A Revived Scheme 

Announcing in a letter to the Editor of The Times last 
week the acquisition by the nation of the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, the Directors of the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum referred incidentally to a 
proposal for a Central Museum of Asiatic Art in London. 
Originally advocated in the report of the Royal Commission 
on National Museums and Galleries in 1929, the proposal 
was first publicly discussed at a meeting of the India Society 
in January, 1931, and was the subject of much discussion 
in the editorial and correspondence columns of The Times 
during the early months of the latter year. Since then the 
scheme has been in abeyance, largely for obAuous financial 
reasons. But it has not been wholly forgotten, as the letter 
of Sir George Hill and Sir Eric Maclagan proves; and Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos’s generosity in allowing the nation to acquire 
for a comparatively small price a collection of Asiatic art 
treasures that has no equal in this country or elsewhere should 
prove a considerable stimulus, to the revival and fulfilment 
of the project. 

One of the chief objects of such a museum would be to 
assemble under one roof the wealth of material that is now 
divided, not only between the two great national museums, 
but between different departments in those museums. For 
example the magnificent series of Chinese frescoes which 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos presented to the British Museum in 
1927 is at present housed in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, whereas the greater part of the newly purchased 
collection will go to the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
and a not inconsiderable portion to South Kensington. 
A central unified institution, while it would not entirely 
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denude the existing museums of all their examples of Oriental 
art and culture, would serve to eliminate the anomalies 
inherent in the present system of classification. 

£2,000,000 Plan 

Sir George Hill stated at the British Museum yesterday 
that a Central Museum of Asiatic Art, as at present planned, 
was estimated to cost something over £2,000,000. While 
it is not proposed at present to proceed with a plan of this 
magnitude, it may he hoped that the Chinese Exhibition 
which is to be held at Burlington House next year will further 
stimulate public and official interest. 

The Euraorfopoulos Collection deserves to retain that 
name, though divided up in cannot hope to do so. Compe¬ 
tent judges have estimated its value at between £400,000 
and £500,000, or between four and five times as much as 
the sum for which it has been purchased; but quite apart 
from its monetary value, which can be assessed only according 
to what it might fetch if dispersed in the auction market, 
it derives an additional importance from the rigid selection 
which went to make it up. There is hardly a single article 
in it which is not a masterpiece, and there is none of the 
overlapping which makes many art collections remarkable 
rather for their quantity than for their quality. The ability 
with which Mr. Eumorfopoulos has- assembled so fully 
representative a collection of Chinese art, and his generosity 
in passing on this valuable property to the nation, deserve 
to be recorded in a permanent way. Such record might 
fittingly take the form of a Central Museum, of which the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection would form the nucleus. 

Attention is drawn to Kule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the Library for the purposes other than review ; 
“In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period 
than six months.’' Members desiring the use of books for 
a longer period must return them to the Librarian for examina¬ 
tion at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. 
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Should the book not be required it will be returned to the 
holder. 


The annual List of Members will be published in the 
Journal for July. Members who wish to make any altera¬ 
tions in name, style, or address, must send the fully-corrected 
entry so as to reach the Secretary by Ist June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal are forwarded to 
subscribers about 11th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but, at any 
rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should such 
notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has 
been issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume 
cannot be replaced free of charge. 

In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed 
'^r cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 

Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and in the number of plates. 

Note 

We have been asked by the author to make the following 
correctiqn as to the designation of the printers of the book, 
reviewed on pp. 183-4 of JRAS., 1935, Les Mamacrits 
Miners des Rvba’iyat de ’Omar Khayyam dans la bibliotheque 
naiionale. Instead of “ Imprimerie de la Soci6t6 Anon”, 
read “ Szeged Municipal Press Co., Ltd.” 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


‘Abd al-Rahman Isma'il; Folk Medicine in Modem Egypt. 
E.'. ' : ■■ T ■ ‘ R W.-Medicine 

,1 tt..:. ■ : M 

From Messrs, Luzac. 

Ahrens, K., Muhammed als Ileligions.stifter . , . (Abh. fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 19, No. 4.) 9i x 6|. TAptig, 
1935. Exchange. 

Arabian Nights. Hazar dastan. [A Hindustani version of the 
Arabic Alflailah wa-lailah. 4th ed.] Lithographed. 10x7. 
Lucknow, 1903. From Mr. Burkill. 

Barnard, J. T. 0,, A handbook of the Rawang dialect of the 

Nung language . . . .'’N..; 

customs . . . 10| X • ■ I’ - • ■ 

irom ine (jovernmeni oj Burina, 
Beaujard, A., Les Notes de Chevet de Sei Shonagon’, L)ame 
d’Honneur au Palais de Kyoto. Traduction . , . de I’ancien 
' v* ' ■ •> ’''X 6J. Peris, 1934. 

.- ' ' . u temps et son oeuvre . . . 10 x 6J. 

Pans, 1934. 

Bengalisohe Texte in der Aussprache des Standard Colloquial, 
Von R. Wagner, (Lehrbflcher des Seminars fur Or. Sprachen 
zu Berlin. Hilfsheft zu Bd. 33.) 9x6. Berlin u. Leipzig, 
1933, From Messrs. W. de Grugter. 

Blom (J. R, van); Tjandi Sadjiwan. Proefschrift. . . 10 x 6J. 

Amsterdam, 1935. From the Author. 

Bloomfield, M,, Edgerton, F., and Emeneau, M, B,, Vedic 
variants . . . Vol. 3. Noun and pronoun inflection. (Spec, 
publ. of the Linguistic Soc. of America, vol. 3.) 10^ X 7. 
Philadelphia,im. F- I' ‘ ^ ^ i-< ‘ . 

B..:.V'.- ? 0 \e V' ■ ■ \ I. . 

O. \y,‘, From the Author. 

C . Y- ' ■ ■' .,T ■ '' LeKokinshu. 

I'-. . K \ \ ■ ■ l.“e9. Le Haiku. 

Tome 10. Lyrisme du temps present. Japanese Texts and 
transliterations with French tr. and introductions. lOJ X 7. 
Paris, 1935. From the Author. 

B'l :. ', TT T. ■ ' .•■■■■ lor P Iberique 

: ■ i;.■ i|‘ ■.,‘.1 on Singer- 

I’o-. : ■ I'ii ■ i' s I.Ki - i93- 

' t' I- '■■■ / ii r-Polignao. 
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Bt-:.’’!'’' R T, . \r..-':Ti+ '-rira^V-- works in Ceylon. Pt. 1. . . . 

* 'I !.■“'» 1 I rom the Government of Ceylon. 

Chaipentier, J., The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana . . . 
(Skrifter, K. Hum. Vetenskaps-Sai^. i Uppsala, Bd. 29, 
no. 3.) 9^ X 6J. r ’:; . -V. ■, -J T. : ■ r ■''31 

A ' ■ h ■ 'iotek, Uppsala. 
Chiera, E., Joint expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. 
Mixed texts . . . (Amer. Schools of Or. Research. Publ. of 
the Baghdad School, Texts, vol. 5.) 11^ X 8|. Philadelphia, 
1934. >. . O. ' r. • , p-.-rr 

Cenival, P. de, Les sources int ■ ■ . M .■ 

S6r. 1. rivna-'^.I'lliV.r.r.". Archives et biblioth^ues de 
P. ' . '!' ■ ' ' . ■ 1486-avril 1516. (Publ. de la 

, Hi X 8. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 
Chaplin, D., Matter, myth, and spirit... 9 X 6. London, 1935. 

From the Author. 

Chassinat, E., Le temple de Dendara. Tome 1, 2. (Publ. de 
I’Inst. Fr. d’Areh. Or.) 14 x 10^. Le Caire, 1934. 

From the Inst. Fran^^ais d'Arch. Or. Exchange. 

c r " . . ‘ T ’ \v 'OB' ‘ ■. 

/ 'll." 1 ’’ 

Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques et 
Ethnologiques. Compte-rendu de la premiere Session, 
Londres, 1934. 10 x bj. Londres, 1934. 

From Sir E. Maclagan. 

Coorg Gazetteer. Bvol. 134x81 'll .’ ’‘'3'=') 

From the • • -of Coorg. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum . . . herausg. von C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt. Textbd., Lief. 2; Tafelbd., Lief. 2. 
16i X Hi- Berlin u. Leipzig. 1935. 

From Mcmts. W. de Gruyter. 
Dairaines, 8., Un SociaUsme d’Etat quinze siecles avant J.-U 
L’Egypte dconomique sous la 18e dynastie Pharaonique. 
lOi X 7. Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Daraqutni. K''” ’ . ed. by 8. Wajahat Husain. 

(Offprint ■■ ■■ ./»',•?. vol. 30, no. 1.) 10 X 6^. 

[Calcuita], 1934.. From the Editor. 

Davids, Mrs. C *i F TP- v B . 1 ” ' !' ■ I-" and dispersal 

...Revise;-: II ■. I ■■.!■.■■■'.' 7 < 4^. London 

(1934). IL ■ /■..■■ Bulterworth. 

Din Muhammad. Dastur-i-Pahlavi. ■.m-" i-' 

Pahlavi and Persian, in Persian.] i' ■ I r'.'j! ■ 

From the Author. 

Djajadiningrat, H., and Drewes (G. W. J., Atjehsch-Neder- 
landsch Woordenboek door . . . H. D. met Nederlandsch- 
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Atj^hsch Register door... G. W. J, D.... Deel 1,2. 11 X 8. 
BaUma, 19M. 

From the Administrateur van’s Lands Depot van Leermiddden. 
Eickstedt, E., Freiherr von, The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. 1, 
chap. 1. The position of Mysore in India’s racial history ... 
(Univ. of Mysore.) [With loose plates = figs. 1-21.] Intro- 
iuctory to Messrs. Nandunjayya and Anantahr?na Ayyar’s 
Mysore Tribes and Castes, vols. 2-4. 8^ X 6. Bangalore, 
19M. From the Author. 

Encyclopaedia. The Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . fasc. T. Zaitun- 
Zuikhana. 11 X 7J. 

_ V, 1^... 71 i-yr.y 

i,-;: /,.■.•.-!! h- ■ w- 

F- :■■■, . i; . \. ' I-. ; ■■ I- . ■ -i r 

Reimwdrter und der Dichter der in den arabischen 
Schawahid-Kommentaren . . . erlauterten Belegverse . . . 
Lief. 1. 12 X 9J. Leipzig, 1934. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 
Folliok, M., The influence of English.. . X 5|. London, (1934). 

From the Author, 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

Vol. 63. The TSrfkh-i-Mubarakshahl . . . Tr. . . . by K. K. 
Baau . . . 

Vol. 64. Siddhantabindu of Madhusudana, with the com¬ 
mentary of Purushottama . . . Ed. and tr. . . . by P. C. 
Divanji . . . 

Vol. 65. Ista-siddhi of Vimuktatman . , . ed. . . . by M. 
Hiriyanna . . . 

Vol. 66. Shabara-bhasya. Tr.. . . by Ganganatha Jha. Vol. 1. 
^dhv^-. . ’ 3 

■ ■ • • • ■ I. ..Ed_byS. Ldvi. 

Ed. . . ■■ M i:.- ■ \. _■ 

Vol. 69. . - 1.1 ■■ I!.- ., ^ ■ ! 

English tr. Tr. by C. N. Seddon .. . 

Vol. 70. Shabara-bhasya. Tr. by G. Jha. Vol. 2. Adhyayas 
4-8. 10 X 6J. Baroda, 1933-4. Exchange. 

Gazetteers. Cuttack, by L. S. S. O’Malley . . . 2nd ed. by 
E. R. J. R. Cousins . . . (Bihar and Orissa Dist. Gazetteers.) 
10 X 7. Patna, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Gcnouillac, H. de, Fouilles de Telloh . . . Tom. 1. Epoqnes 
presargoniques. (Miss. Arch, du Musee du Louvre.) 12 X 9. 
Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Oeuthner. 

Giles, H. A., andW .’.-r 1 Tr. by H. A. 

Giles and A. ri..,.,.;, ....... X 5^. 

Shanghai, 1931 F" *1 S. lockhart. 
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Hempel, J., Die althebraische Liteiatui uad ihr bellenistieob* 
judisches Nachleben . . . (Handbuoh der Literaturwissen- 
schaft, Erganzungs-Bd.). 12 X 91- WHdpark-Potsdam, 
(1930). From the Akad. Verlagsges^chaft Athemion. 

Hirananda Sastri. A guide to Elephanta ... 8J X 6. Delhi, 1934, 
From the Government of India. 

Hrozm^, B., Les inscriptions hittites hi^roglyphiques . . . Livi. 2. 

. . . (Monografie Archivu Orientdlni'ho, vol. 1). 10^ x 
Praha, 1934. From the Czechoslovak Or. Institute. 

India in 1932-3 . . . 9^ x 6J. Delhi, 1934. 

Kalpa-sutra. 1 •.■ i . .m ■. ■ .. .v 

paintings > ■ ■ ■I',.: ■■ Ki:.'\ 

, . . (Sm. . - I- I': I... ■ \" " .- ... -. 

no. 2.) ]>, .. !! ‘. 1 'si 

Ar,., .'I-, v- /■ ■ .■,<>. 

Khatlb, al-Baghdadl. Ta’rikh Baghdad. [A biographical 
dictionary of learned Mv'■' B'.?' 'I.'. 1. I v ’ to about 
A.H. 450. Preceded by the city 

and its neighbourhood.] 1' > i-r • ■ 7, Cairo, 

A.H. 1349, A.D. 1931. From Mr. A. Rhuvon Guest, 

Kbnig, F. W., Alteste Geschichte der Meder und Perser . . . 
(A.O., Bd. 33, Heft 3-4.) 9^ X 6. Leipzig, 1934. Bought. 

Langdon, ?!.. B.ibvloni.in Menolncips and the Semitic Calendars 
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